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Lo,  these  shall  come  from  far;  and,  lo,  these 
from  the  north  and  from  the  west;  and  these  from 
the  land  of  S'niim. 

Isaiah  49:  12. 

Then  saith  He  unto  His  disciples,  The  harvest 
indeed  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 

Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
He  send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest. 

Matt.  9:37-38. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  FIELD  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  UNITED 
MISSION 


THE  FIELD  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  UNITED 

MISSION 

By  Daniel  Nelson 

IN  giving  a  short  survey  of  the  field,  it  may  be  in  order 
■■■  to  mention  that  the  field,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  ac- 
quired and  occupied  at  different  periods  by  the  three  former 
missions,  now  united  into  one  body. 

The  choosing  of  a  mission  field  was  necessarily  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  that  the  first  arrivals  of  the 
American  Norwegian  China  Mission  and  of  the  Hauge 
Synod  Mission  had  to  decide.  At  the  start  these  two  parties 
worked  together  and  were  considered  one  body,  but  later 
on  separated  into  two  missions.  The  pioneers  sought  the 
advice  of  older  missionaries,  and  the  late  venerable  Dr. . 
Griffith  John  pointed  out  a  field  in  northwestern  Hupeh, 
on  the  Han  River,  with  Fancheng  as  a  starting  point. 
Both  missions  decided  on  this  field. 

The  former  Hauge  Synod  Mission  began  its  work  at 
Fancheng  and  made  this  city  its  headquarters.  From  Fan- 
cheng its  missionaries  extended  their  work  westward  to 
Taipingtien,  Tsi-ho,  and  gradually  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  Kuchenghsien  district.  Later  on  they  stationed  for- 
eign workers  in  Sinyeh  and  Tengchow,  Honan,  and  also  by 
means  of  native  helpers,  opened  work  in  Tanghsien  and 
in  a  number  of  market  towns  in  the  district.  This  gave  the 
Hauge  Synod  Mission  a  field  located  partly  In  Honan  and 
partly  in  Hupeh,  about  ninety  miles  in  length  and  fifty 
miles  in  width. 

The  American  Lutheran  Mission,  which  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  x^merican-Norwegian  China  Mission,  and  which 
began  work  at  Hankow  (and  also  at  Fancheng,  Hupeh, 
simultaneously  with  the  Hauge  Synod  Mission)  decided, 
finally,  on  a  new  field  in  southern  Honan,  thereby  giving 
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up  their  station  at  Fancheng  to  the  Hauge  Synod  Mission. 
Sinyangchow  and  Juningfu  were  the  first  two  cities  to  be 
opened.  Later,  Kioshan,  Chengyang,  Loshan  and  Suiping, 
all  walled  cities,  were  occupied  in  turn.  Sihsien  and 
Kwangshanhsien  were  also  opened,  but  as  outstations.  This 
gave  the  American  Lutheran  Mission,  at  that  time,  a  field 
which  was  one  hundred  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and 
about  eighty-five  miles  from  east  to  west. 

The  Norwegian  Synod  Mission  came  to  China  at  a 
later  date.  After  some  investigations,  their  representative, 
Rev.  J.  R.  Birkelund,  decided  on  a  field  to  the  east  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Mission,  where  Kwangchow  was  made 
headquarters.  The  two  "hsien"  cities,  Kwangshan  and 
Sihsien,  formerly  opened  as  outstations  under  Loshan,  were 
transferred  to  this  Mission,  which  later  stationed  foreign 
workers  there.  This  gave  them  three  central  stations,  with 
the  possibility  of  extending  their  work  farther  east  to  Kushi- 
hsien. 

By  the  uniting  of  these  three  missions  their  former  fields 
have  become  quite  a  large  territory,  stretching  from 
Kuchenghsien  in  northwestern  Hupeh  to  Kushihsien  in 
southeastern  Honan,  an  area  about  four  hundred  fifty  miles 
long  and  one  hundred  ten  miles  wide.  It  includes  fifteen 
large  walled  cities  to  be  worked  by  the  new  Mission; 
and  together  with  the  densely  populated  districts  it  gives 
our  Mission  between  eight  and  nine  million  people.  Travel- 
ing over  land  in  the  usual  Chinese  way,  it  would  take  from 
ten  to  twelve  days  to  go  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

RAILROADS 

Before  the  central  part  of  the  field  was  occupied,  it  had 
been  decided  to  build  a  railroad  from  Peking  to  Hankow. 
Within  two  years  of  our  settling  in  the  province,  the  rail- 
road crossed  our  field  from  north  to  south,  making  it  easily 
accessible.  As  to  the  western  part,  travel  by  boat  up  the 
Han  River  is  the  most  convenient  method.  The  building 
of  the  railroad  from  Pukow  to  Sinyang  and  from  Chowkia- 
kow  to  Siangyang,  Hupeh,   is  contemplated  and  will  run 
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thru  our  Held  from  Kvvangchow  on  the  east  to  Fancheng  on 
the  west. 

The  greater  part  of  our  field  is  composed  of  a  part  of  the 
large,  fertile  plain  of  Honan.  This  plain  stretches  from  the 
mountain  range  on  the  Hupeh  border  and  as  far  north  as 
Tientsin  and  Peking.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  almost  any 
kind  of  grain  or  fruit  can  be  grown  there.  This  part  of 
the  field  is  densely  populated,  with  a  population  of  520 
ro  the  square  mile  in  some  places. 

The  southern  part  is  more  or  less  mountainous,  with  roll- 
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ing  land  sloping  toward  the  plain.  This  makes  an  ex- 
cellent lice-producing  district.  The  two  yearly  main  crops, 
wheat  and  rice,  support  a  great  many  people,  and  make 
this  part  of  the  field  not  much  inferior  to  the  plain  in  fer- 
tility. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  fairly  good  both  in  southern  Honan  and 
northern  Hupeh.  The  summer  resorts,  Kikungshan,  Honan, 
on  the  central  field,  as  well  as  Haishan,  Hupeh,  near  the 
western  field,  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  missionaries. 
Kikungshan  is  easily  reached  from  all  the    stations  on  the 
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central  and  eastern  field,  and  when  the  projected  railway 
to  Fancheng  is  completed,  the  workers  on  the  western  field 
will  be  able  to  reach  Kikungshan  in  about  eight  hours. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  the  walled  cities  on  the 
field  are  occupied,  but  the  number  of  missionaries  greatly 
needs  reinforcement.  In  the  thousands  of  market  towns 
and  villages,  we  have  barely  made  a  beginning.  The  masses 
of  the  people  are  still  groping  in  the  dark  and  waiting  for 
the  light  of  the  Gospel.  We  are  responsible  for  these  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  it  is  for  our  Mission  to  bring  them 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  hope  of  salvation  thru  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


CHAPTER  II 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MISSIONS 


1.     THE  AMERICAN  LUTHERAN  MISSION 

By  Daniel  Nelson 

The  First  Awakening  of  Mission  Interest 

f  TNTIL  about  1889  the  Norwegian  Lutherans  of  Amer- 
^^  ica  had  not  seen  the  vision  nor  heard  the  Macedonian 
call  from  China.  They  were  busy  setting  their  own 
house  in  order,  building  their  own  churches,  and  establish- 
ing their  own  schools.  Still  their  interest  in  mission  work 
was  an  inheritance  from  the  mother  country,  and  they  did 
not  feel  satisfied  without  doing  something  for  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  Thus  they  contributed 
a  little  every  year  to  the  Norwegian  Mission  Society's  work 
in  Africa  and  Madagascar.  But  the  Lord  had  just  as 
important  work  for  them  to  do  in  a  nearer  field. 

A  young  man  by  .the  name  of  O.  S.  Nestegaard  came  to 
China  from  Norway  in  1888.  He  was  supported  by  a 
small  society  in  Christiania,  the  leading  members  of  which 
were  Messrs.  Guldberg,  j0rgensen,  and  Treider.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  China,  Mr.  Nestegaard  was  admitted  to  the 
language  school  of  The  China  Inland  Mission,  where  he 
studied  the  language  and  became  an  associate  of  that  mis- 
sion. Mr.  Nestegaard  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause,  and 
tried  to  arouse  interest  among  his  own  people  by  writing 
letters  to  the  press  as  well  as  privately  to  friends.  Espe- 
cially did  he  draw  attention  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
people  in  America  by  a  letter  written  to  Professor  Sver- 
drup  and  published  in  "Lutheraneren"  in  1889.  This  let- 
ter came  as  a  surprise  to  many  mission  friends,  among  these 
Mr.  Daniel  Nelson,  who  had  long  felt  the  inner  call  to  go 
to  the  mission  field,  and  had  often  thought  of  China.  He 
did  not  exactly  know,  however,  how  his  hope  of  some  day 
going  to  the  mission  field  was  to  be  realized.  Therefore 
Mr.  Nestegaard's  letter  came  to  him  like  a  message  from 
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on  high,  giving  him  courage  and  assurance  that  a  way 
would  be  opened.  Thus,  with  the  intention  of  preparing 
himself  for  the  mission  field,  he  went  to  Augsburg  Seminary 
in  the  fall  of  1889. 

Many  of  our  pastors  had  been  attracted  by  this  same 
letter.  At  a  mission  meeting  held  at  Estherville,  Iowa,  in 
the  fall  of  1889,  the  letter  was  read  to  the  audience  and 
the  question  of  taking  up  mission  work  in  China  discussed. 
A  committee  was  elected  to  make  inquiries.  During  the 
same  winter  another  letter  from  Mr.  Nestegaard  was  pub- 
lished in  the  church  paper.  In  the  spring  of  1890,  two 
young  men,  Mr.  Nestegaard's  brother  and  Mr.  Netland, 
came  to  America  on  their  way  from  Norway  to  China. 
They  also  had  become  interested  in  the  mission  work  in 
China  thru  the  letters  of  Mr.  Nestegaard,  senior,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  join  him.  Mr.  Nestegaard,  junior,  had 
relatives  at  Renville  and  other  places  in  Minnesota,  and 
it  was  while  visiting  one  of  these  that  they  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Rev.  0stby.  Rev.  0stby  invited  them  to  conduct 
meetings  in  his  church,  and  recommended  them  to  other 
pastors  in  the  Hauge  Synod.  Thus  Mr.  Nestegaard  and 
Mr.  Netland  spent  over  five  months  in  America,  conduct- 
ing meetings,  and  setting  forth  the  great  need  for  mission 
work  in  China.  Their  work  was  greatly  blessed.  They 
succeeded  in  not  only  awakening  interest  in  the  China  Mis- 
sion, but  also  in  winning  many  souls  for  the  Lord.  They 
worked  mostly  within  the  congregations  of  the  Hauge 
Synod,  but  occasionally  also  within  the  United  Church. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  a  revival  of  mission 
interest  in  China  swept  over  the  churches  of  both  Europe 
and  America  during  the  years  1889  and  1890.  It  was  a 
call  from  above — an  answer  to  prayers  for  more  mission- 
aries for  China.  A  great  number  of  the  societies  now 
working  in  China  date  their  organization  back  to  that  time. 

Organization  of  the  American  Norwegian 
Lutheran  China  Mission 
As  a  result  of  this  newly  awakened  interest  it  naturally 
followed  that  some  organization  should  be  effected.     The 
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question  of  taking  up  mission  work  in  China  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Hauge  Synod,  assembled  in  Jackson  County, 
Minnesota,  in  June,  1890.  Mr.  O.  A.  0stby  represented 
those  interested  in  this  mission.  This  church,  however, 
was  not  at  that  time  ready  to  take  up  the  matter.  This 
fact  prompted  those  most  interested  to  form  a  society  at 
this  same  meeting.  The  new  society,  which  originally  num- 
bered twenty-five  members,  elected  Rev.  A.  O.  Oppe- 
gaard,  as  chairman;  Rev.  H.  N.  R0nning,  as  secretary; 
and  Rev.  O.  A.  0stby,  as  treasurer.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  tentative  rules.  The  society  assembled 
for  its  first  convention  in  Goodhue  county,  Minnesota,  from 
the  28th  to  the  30th  of  August,  1890.  At  this  meeting  the 
constitution  was  discussed  and  adopted.  The  new  society 
was  named  "Det  Norsk  Evangelisk  Lutherske  Kinamis- 
sionsselskap."  Already  at  this  first  convention  it  was  ap- 
parent that  there  were  divided  opinions  as  to  whether  the 
mission  should  be  carried  on  by  a  society  or  by  the  church 
as  such.  The  supporters  of  the  society  maintained  that,  as 
most  of  the  mission  work  in  the  different  countries  was 
carried  on  by  societies,  it  was  best  to  do  so  in  this  case. 
Furthermore  it  was  the  only  method  by  which  friends  from 
all  the  different  Norwegian  Lutheran  people  of  America 
could  work  together  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  in 
China. 

That  first  meeting  was  a  wonderful  success.  Mr.  O.  S. 
Nestegaard,  senior,  had  just  returned  from  China  and 
brought  with  him  greetings  which  stimulated  the  friends 
and  caused  the  interest  to  spread.  Calls  were  extended  to 
Mr.  H.  N.   Running  and  his  sister.   Miss  Thea   R0nning. 

Up  to  1892  the  Mission  Board  consisted  of  members 
of  the  Hauge  Synod  only;  but  in  that  year  Rev.  O.  T. 
Nelson,  and  later  Rev.  M.  Saeterlie,  both  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church,  were  elected  members  of  the  board. 

In  1891  Mr.  0stby  and  Mr.  Oppegaard  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  paper,  "Kinamissionsren."  This  paper  served 
the  society  till  1903,  when  the  work  was  taken  over  by 
the  United  Church  and  the  society  dissolved. 
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Missionaries 
The  first  missionaries  to  leave  for  China  as  a  result  of 
this  movement,  were  Mr.  Nestegaard,  junior,  and  Mr.  Net- 
land.  Neither  of  these,  however,  was  a  member  of  the  Lu- 
theran churches  of  America.  They  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco September  4,  1890.  About  a  month  later,  Mr.  Daniel 
Nelson  and  family  left  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  and  arrived  in 
Shanghai  November  30th.  These  men,  though  not  officially 
called  by  the  society,  were  nevertheless  looked  upon  as  its 
workers  from  the  beginning.  It  was  even  stated  in  the 
society's  recommendation  of  Mr.  Nelson  to  the  steam- 
ship company  that  he  was  a  missionary  to  China,  sent  by 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission  Society.  Meanwhile 
some  criticism  had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
Mr.  Nestegaard,  senior,  and  the  society  had,  on  this  ac- 
count, delayed  the  extending  of  calls  to  the  three  above 
mentioned  missionaries.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  Rev.  R0nning  was  to  be  their  first  called  missionary 
to  China.  Mr.  Netland  was  accepted  by  the  society  in 
1891;  Mr.  Nelson  in  1892.  In  1893  Mr.  Nestegaard, 
junior,  was  accepted  on  the  condition  that  he  return  to 
Central  China,  and  there  join  the  other  workers.  This, 
however,  he  never  did.  During  his  stay  in  Wuchang  his 
health  broke  down,  and  he  went  to  Chefoo  in  the  spring  of 
1892.  Here  he  stayed  thru  the  summer  months,  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  northern  Shansi.  The 
next  summer  he  crossed  the  Gobi  Desert  and  came  to 
Urga  in  Mongolia,  where  he  took  up  missionary  work, 
and  continued  till  he  was  driven  out  during  the  Boxer  Up- 
rising in  1900.  Together  with  some  other  refugees  he 
then  made  his  way  across  Siberia  to  Norway.  Since  that 
time  he  has  worked  very  successfully  in  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion Society  in  Christiania.  During  his  stay  in  Urga  he 
suffered  much  both  because  of  his  isolated  position  and  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  At  times  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
personal  belongings  in  order  to  obtain  food. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1891,  Mr.  H.  N.  R0nning,  his  sis- 
ter, Miss  Thea  Running,  and  Miss  Hannah  Rorem,  later 
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Mrs.  R0iining,  arrived  in  Hankow.  Mr.  Running  first 
accepted  a  call  from  the  society,  and  later  a  call  extended 
to  him  by  the  Hauge  Synod,  as  this  Synod  had  decided  at 
its  last  meeting  to  take  up  separate  work  in  China.  Mr. 
R0nnlng   served   both   missions    as    superintendent,    as    the 
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two  missions  had  agreed  to  work  together  for  the  time 
being  and  had  a  common  treasury  on  the  field.  Misses 
Ollne  Hermanson  and  Olava  Hodnefield  were  sent 
out  by  the  society  and  arrived  in  Hankow  in  1893.  A  piece 
of  ground  was  bought  just  outside  of  the  British  conces- 
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sion  in  Hankow,  and  here  a  home  was  built  for  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  First  Field 

By  the  advice  of  the  late  Dr.  Griffith  John,  a  field  was 
decided  on  up  the  Han  River  in  northwestern  Hupeh.  In 
the  spring  of  1892  H.  N.  R0nning,  P.  Matson,  H.  Brant- 
zeg,  and  D.  Nelson  made  a  journey  of  investigation  up 
the  Han  River  as  far  as  Fancheng  and  Laohokow.  Mr. 
Brantzeg  decided  on  Laohokow  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
"Norske  Kinamissionsforbund,"  and  the  society  chose 
Fancheng  for  the  first  inland  station.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  Mr.  Netland  and  Mr.  Nelson  made  another 
trip  to  Fancheng,  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  building  site.  This  they  finally  succeeded  in  purchasing 
that  winter.  In  the  following  spring  Mr.  Nelson  went  to 
Fancheng  to  begin  the  building  of  a  station.  Four 
months  later  operations  were  stopped  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  who  would  not  allow  a  foreign  house  to  be 
built,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  "Feng-Shui" — (wind 
and  water).  The  workmen  were  scattered  and  the  middle- 
men arrested.  Mr.  Netland  and  Mr.  Nelson,  with  their 
teachers,  were  obliged  to  make  their  escape  during  the 
night.  In  the  spring  of  1894  Chinese  houses  were  rented 
for  the  work  in  Fancheng,  and  Rev.  R0nning  and  family, 
Mr.  Netland  and  family.  Miss  Thea  R0nning  and  Miss 
Olava  Hodnefield  moved  there  to  take  up  the  work.  Mr. 
Nelson  and  family  were  stationed  in  Hankow,  where  work 
was  begun.  His  family  had  moved  from  Wuchang  to  Han- 
kow in  1891,  when  a  persecution  of  foreigners  had  begun 
along  the  Yangtze  Valley.  The  American  consul  had  then 
ordered  all  women  and  children  to  leave  the  Chinese  cities. 

The  Parting  of  the  Ways 
After  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  mission  was  to 
be  carried  on  by  a  society  or  by  the  church,  the  Hauge 
Synod  made  an  offer  to  the  society  that  it  would  take  charge 
of  all  the  work  begun  in  China  if  the  society  would  disband. 
The  society  was  at  that  time  in  session  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  1891,  in  Minneapolis.     Rev.  MuUer  Eggen  of  the 
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United  Church  urged  the  society  not  to  disband,  as  the 
United  Church  also  intended  to  join  in  the  work  as  soon  as 
some  difficulties  were  overcome.  The  society  did  not  dis- 
band, but  decided  temporarily  to  work  together  with  the 
Hauge  Synod.  In  1894  the  Hauge  Synod  repeated  its  offer, 
asking  the  society  to  disband.  A  letter  containing  an  invi- 
tation to  join  the  Hauge  Synod  was  also  sent  to  the  mis- 
sionaries on  the  field.  The  plans  of  the  Hauge  Synod  were 
agreed  to  by  most  of  the  missionaries,  and  a  letter  to  that 
effect,  signed  by  all  but  one  of  them,  was  sent  home.  The 
one  who  did  not  sign  maintained  that  the  proposed  plans 
would  exclude  other  church  bodies  from  taking  part  in  the 
work  on  an  equal  footing.  This  decided  the  future  course. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R0nning,  Miss  Thea  R0nning,  and  Miss 
Hodnefield  resigned  from  the  society  and  accepted  calls 
from  the  Hauge  Synod,  while  Mr.  Netland,  who  later  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  Mr.  Nelson  remained  in  the  society. 
The  Hauge  Synod  Mission  retained  the  newly  built  station 
at  Fancheng,  while  the  society  retained  Mr.  Netland's  sta- 
tion in  Fancheng  and  the  mission  home  in  Hankow.  In 
spite  of  this  separation,  however,  the  missions  worked  har- 
moniously side  by  side  for  two  years. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1896,  Mr.  Netland  and  family, 
together  with  Mr.  Landahl,  made  a  trip  to  Hankow.  Both 
of  them  were  run  down  in  health,  and  the  heat  in  Hankow 
did  not  help  them  to  improve.  A  few  days  after  their 
arrival,  Mr.  Netland  was  taken  ill  with  cholera  and  died 
within  nine  or  ten  hours,  on  August  9,  1896.  He  was  laid 
to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife.  His  widow  and  his  two 
little  daughters  went  to  America  shortly  after  his  death. 
Mr.  Netland's  sudden  death  was  a  great  shock  to  the  little 
band  of  workers,  and  a  great  loss  to  the  mission.  A  day 
or  two  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Netland,  Mr.  Landahl  be- 
came seriously  ill  with  typhoid  and  malaria,  and  Miss 
R0nning,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Fancheng,  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  both  contracted  cholera.  This  was  a  trying  time, 
indeed,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  all  recovered. 
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More  Missionaries 

Tn  the  fall  of  1896  Mr.  K.  Stokke  and  Mr.  E.  O.  B0en 
came  to  China.  The  latter  went  to  Hankow  to  study  the 
language,  while  Mr.  Stokke  proceeded  to  North  China  and 
Urga  in  Mongolia,  to  investigate  the  work  of  Mr.  Neste- 
gaard,  junior.  Mr.  Nestegaard  had  finally  been  promised 
support  for  his  work  by  the  society. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Nestegaard,  senior,  who  had  gone 
to  China  the  second  time  in  company  with  Mr.  Running, 
but  later  had  returned  to  America  and  from  there  gone  to 
Norway  to  work  up  interest  in  starting  a  new  mission  called 
the  "Thibetan  Mongolian  China  Mission,"  had  made  his 
way  overland  from  Norway  through  Siberia  and  reached 
Urga  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Stokke.  He  had  persuaded 
his  brother  to  resign  from  the  society  and  join  him,  and  had 
then  set  out  for  Peking  in  hopes  of  meeting  Mr.  Stokke 
there.  This  plan  miscarried,  however.  Neither  at  Peking 
nor  on  the  way  crossing  the  desert  did  he  meet  Mr.  Stokke. 

When  Mr.  Stokke  arrived  in  Urga,  he  was  so  moved 
by  the  sight  of  the  multitude  of  people  groping  in  darkness 
that  he  felt  constrained  to  do  something  for  them.  Mr. 
Nestegaard,  junior,  was  willing  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion, and  the  two  laid  new  plans  for  the  work.  The  home 
board,  however,  was  not  willing  to  consider  their  proposi- 
tion. In  the  summer  of  1897  Mr.  Stokke  was  asked  to  go 
to  Tientsin  in  order  to  meet  Mr.  Nelson  there.  The  two 
together  were  to  look  for  a  new  field  in  the  province  of 
Honan.  The  home  board  evidently  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  province  of  Honan  could  much  more  easily  be 
reached  from  Hankow  than  from  Tientsin,  thus  making 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Nelson  to  make  a  journey  several 
times  as  long  as  he  otherwise  would  have  had  to  do. 

On  account  of  building  operations  at  Ruling,  Mr.  Nel- 
son did  not  arrive  at  Tientsin  till  in  the  middle  of  August. 
By  that  time  Mr.  Stokke  had  already  visited  Shanhaikwan, 
a  city  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Great  Wall,  near  the 
coast  of  Pechili.  Being  strongly  in  favor  of  a  new  field 
in  North  China,  he  recommended  this  place  to  the  home 
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board.  Mr.  Nelson,  who  had  suffered  from  ptomaine 
poisoning  on  the  way,  was  not  strong  enough  to  undertake 
a  journey  overland  from  Tientsin  to  Hankow  in  the  heat 
of  the  summer,  and  so  returned  to  Shanghai  and  Ruling  by 
steamer.  At  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  society  that  fall, 
1897,  it  was  decided  to  take  up  work  at  Shanhaikwan. 

In  compliance  with  directions  from  the  home  board,  the 
mission  house  at  Hankow  was  sold  the  following  winter. 
Mr.  Nelson  and  family,  together  with  Mr.  B0en,  were 
compelled  to  move  into  a  semi-Chinese  house  built  for  a 
teacher  and  some  orphan  boys.     These  had  to  move  out. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  Miss  Marie  Anderson  arrived  in 
China. 

As  Mr.  B0en  also  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a  field  in 
North  China,  he  was  sent  to  join  Mr.  Stokke  late  in  the 
fall  of  1897.  Mr.  Nelson  had  been  granted  eight  months' 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  America;  but  the  mission  funds 
did  not  permit  his  family  to  accompany  him. 

A  New  Mission  Field 

Mr.  Nelson  was  in  favor  of  holding  on  to  the  field  in 
Hankow  and  of  extending  it  northward  into  the  southern 
part  of  Honan.  The  Peking-Hankow  Railroad  had  al- 
ready been  planned  and  the  grading  had  been  begun  north 
of  Hankow.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  southern  Honan 
would  be  easily  accessible  within  a  comparatively  short 
time.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Nelson,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Kristensen,  made  a  journey  into  Honan  as  far  north  as 
Sinyangchow,  Tungpeh,  and  other  places. 

A  month  later  Mr.  Nelson  went  to  America,  bringing 
with  him  good  news  from  the  work  in  Central  China,  and 
laying  before  the  board  his  plans  for  a  new  field  in  south- 
ern Honan.  The  board  met  at  St.  James  Hotel,  Minne- 
apolis. At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  to  tele- 
graph Mr.  Stokke  and  Mr.  B0en  to  stop  operations  in 
North  China,  and  to  go  to  Hankow,  there  to  meet  in  con- 
ference with  the  other  missionaries  in  order  to  decide  upon 
a  new  field. 

On   Mr.   Nelson's   return  he   was    accompanied  by   the 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ingvald  Daehlin,  Dr.  Ragnhild  Bottner, 
and  Sister  Ingeborg  Pederson,  The  party  arrived  in  Han- 
kow in  the  beginning  of  November,  1898.  Mr.  Stokke 
and  Mr.  B0en  had  arrived  from  Tientsin,  having  traveled 
overland  thru  Honan  and  across  the  field  in  question.  A 
conference  was  held  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  new 
missionaries,  and  southern  Honan  was  decided  on  as  the 
new  field.  Sinyangchow  and  Juningfu  were  to  be  the  first 
stations  to  be  opened.  Mr.  Stokke  chose  Juningfu  and 
Mr.  B0en,  Sinyangchow.  Houses  were  rented  and  work 
was  begun  in  1898. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  Dr.  Ragnhild  Bottner  made  a  jour- 
ney up  the  Han  River,  as  far  as  Laohokow,  to  visit  friends. 
While  there  she  became  engaged  to  Rev.  Gotteberg,  and 
was  lost  to  our  mission. 

The  same  spring  Mr.  Nelson  with  his  family  went  home 
on  furlough.  He  had  been  in  China  for  eight  years,  and 
was  entirely  broken  down  in  health.  Mr.  Daehlin,  with 
the  help  of  Miss  Anderson,  who  had  been  in  China  a  year 
longer,  took  charge  of  the  work  in  Hankow. 

In  the  summer  of  1900  the  Boxer  trouble  broke  out. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stokke,  recently  back  from  their  wedding 
trip,  and  Sister  Ingeborg  Pederson  were  driven  out  of 
Juningfu  and  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  Sinyang- 
chow. Here  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  B0en,  and  in  the 
summer  heat  they  traveled,  night  and  day,  until  they 
reached  Hankow.  All  our  missionaries  now  left  for  the 
coast.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daehlin,  Miss  Anderson,  and  Sister 
Ingeborg  Pederson  went  to  Japan,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stokke  and  Mr.  B0en  left  for  America.  While  at  home 
Mr.  B0en  resigned  from  the  society.  Mr.  Nelson  was  sta- 
tioned in  Sinyangchow. 

Mr.  Nelson  and  family,  together  with  Mrs.  Netland  and 
children,  returned  in  1901.  Mrs.  Netland  was  stationed 
in  Hankow  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DaehHn.  Miss  Anderson 
went  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  to  Sinyangchow  in  October. 
A  little  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stokke  came  back  from  Amer- 
ica, and  they  together  with  Sister  Ingeborg  Pederson  re- 
turned to  their  ruined  station  at  Juningfu. 
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In  the  fall  of  1902  Mr.  Martinson  iind  family  came  to 
China  and  were  temporarily  stationed  at  Sinyangchow, 
where  a  new  house  had  been  built.  In  1903  Dr.  O.  S. 
Behrents  and  Miss  Anna  Tjomsaas  arrived.  The  same 
year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daehlin  were  obliged  to  go  home  be- 
cause of  failing  health,  and  Mr.  Martinson  and  family 
moved  to  Hankow  to  take  charge  of  the  work  there. 

Up  to  this  time  the  society  had  called  and  sent  out 
twenty-two  missionaries,  including  wives.  Besides  the  sta- 
tion in  Hankow,  which  consisted  of  a  dwelling  house,  a 
church,  and  school  rooms,  the  mission  had  built  up  the  two 
main  stations  at  Sinyangchow  and  Juningfu.  Dwelling 
houses  for  four  families  had  been  erected,  together  with 
churches,  chapels,  schools,  etc.  Several  out-stations  had 
been  openeci.  A  building  site  for  station  and  hospital  in 
Kioshan  had  also  been  purchased,  and  plans  for  a  hospital 
were  under  consideration. 

A  number  of  converts  had  been  made.  The  first  baptism 
took  place  at  Hankow  on  December  25,  1894,  when  two 
men  w^ere  baptized.  The  following  year  five  were  baptized 
at  Fancheng.  This  was  our  first  as  well  as  our  last  baptism 
at  that  place,  as  the  work  was  transferred  to  the  Hauge 
Synod  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Netland,  The  church  mem- 
bers at  Hankow  and  the  inland  stations  gradually  increased 
in  number  till  there  were  about  one  hundred  in  all. 

Transfer  to  the  United  Church 

From  the  time  that  the  Hauge  Synod  took  up  separate 
work,  many  of  the  society's  friends  withdrew  their  support 
in  favor  of  their  own  mission,  as  was  natural.  The  society 
at  that  time  seemed  to  pass  thru  a  crisis.  But  the  friends 
from  the  other  synods  stood  faithfully  by  with  ever-increas- 
ing sympathy  and  support.  It  was,  however,  a  time  of 
anxiety  and  prayer;  for  the  membership  must  be  increased, 
and  the  work  must  be  vivified  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  this  time  Mr.  K.  Stokke  and  Mr.  O.  T.  Nelson  did 
a  great  work  for  the  society  in  awakening  and  increasing 
the  interest  at  home  for  the  China  mission,  mostly  within 
the    United    Lutheran    Church.     Thus    before    very    long 
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the  society  had  as  many  friends  as  ever,  and  their  number 
increased  every  year.  As  the  interest  had  shifted,  and 
as  the  society  was  supported  and  controlled  almost  exclu- 
sively by  people  of  the  United  Church,  the  friends  thought 
it  best  to  transfer  the  mission  work  to  that  church  body. 
An  offer  to  that  effect  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  United  Church  in  Duluth,  in  1902.  Before  the  next 
annual  meeting  all  of  the  society's  work  and  property  had 
been  transferred  to  the  United  Church.  The  "adopted 
child"  was  called  "The  American  Lutheran  Mission"  as 
far  as  the  field  was  concerned.  The  transfer  was  followed 
by  a  forward  movement.  It  became  easier  to  obtain  funds 
and  more  missionaries  were  sent  out.  From  this  time  till 
the  union  of  the  three  church  bodies  in  1917,  forty-four 
missionaries  had  been  sent  out.  Three  more  mission  sta- 
tions were  opened,  one  high  school  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls  were  established,  and  a  hospital  built.  Two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  had  been  baptized,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  still  on  the  roll. 
There  were  about  seven  hundred  and  eighty  catechumens. 
Forty-one  primary  schools  had  been  opened  and  the  total 
number  of  pupils  frequenting  the  schools  was  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine.  Also  a  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  evangelists  and  Bible  women  had  been  started.  The 
mission  had  also  taken  part  in  building  Unity  School,  a 
school  for  missionaries'  children,  and  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The  total  value  of  the  mission's  property  was  estimated 
at  $102,970  (gold).  The  mission  had  a  total  working 
force  of  forty-eight  foreigners,  including  wives.  There 
were  fifty  Chinese  evangelists,  nineteen  Bible  women,  fifty- 
nine  teachers  and  two  doctors. 

Thus  the  mission  had  made  steady  progress  during  the 
fourteen  years  that  it  had  been  carried  on  by  the  United 
Church.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  stations  had  been  im- 
proved. The  mission's  oldest  station,  however,  had  been 
given  up  in  1908.  The  work  at  the  Hankow  station 
was  then  transferred  to  the  American  Episcopal  Mission. 
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The  church  property  was  also,  later  on,  sold  to  the  same 
mission.  The  missionaries  on  the  field  stood  divided  on 
the  question  of  giving  up  the  work  in  Hankow;  but  the 
home  board  decided  to  do  so,  as  many  of  the  arguments 
brought  up  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 

Note:  Though  parts  of  the  above  historical  sketch 
have  been  published  before,  we  believe  that  our  mission 
friends  will  appreciate  having  access  to  as  complete  and 
well  authenticated  a  history  as  we  know  this  to  be,  and 
therefore  publish  it  here.         — EniTORiAL  Committee. 


ADDENDA 

By  M.  Saterlie 

The  following  historical  facts  may  be  added  to  the  fore- 
going article : 

The  mission  property  and  work  of  "The  American  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  China  Mission"  was  transferred  to  The 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America  in  1903. 

This  transfer  was  followed  by  a  very  successful  forward 
movement.  It  became  easier  to  get  both  reinforcements  and 
funds. 

Thus,  from  1903  to  1917  the  following  missionaries  were 
sent  to  China : 

In  1905  Rev.  Erik  S0vik  and  the  deaconesses  Christine 
Johnson  and  Marie  Fredrickson;  in  1906  Rev.  T.  Ekeland; 
in  1907  Rev.  H,  J.  Thorpe  and  Misses  Agnes  Thonstad 
and  Aase  Hagestande;  in  1908  Rev.  O.  Hellestad  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  O.  Gudal;  in  1909  Rev.  L.  Kristensen;  in  1910  Rev. 
H.  M.  Nesse  and  Mrs.  Mina  Jordeth-Nold;  in  1911  Rev. 
J.  Grindvik,  Rev.  E.  B.  Breen  and  Deaconess  Flora 
Moe;  in  1912  Misses  Elsa  Felland  and  Martha  Kulberg;  in 
1913  Rev.  O.  F.  Braaten,  Deacon  Karl  Lillebergen  and 
Deaconess  Thone  Sandland;  in  1914  Rev.  A.  W.  Haugan, 
Rev.  Edw.  S0vik,  Mr.  Nath.  Fedde,  M.  D.,  Misses  Agnes 
Kittelsby,  Anna  R0nning,  and  Deaconess  Inga  Dvergsness; 
in  1915  Rev.  J.  M.  Bly  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Skinsnes,  M.  D.; 
in  1916  Rev.  Oluf  Asper  and  Rev.  G.  Holm,  and  in  1917 
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Rev.  Joseph  Tetlie,  Rev.  Bert  Nelson  and  Deaconess 
Berthina  Horvick — Mr.  Tetlie  and  Mr.  Nelson  not  start- 
ing until  after  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America 
was  organized. 

During  the  period  from  1903  to  1917  four  new  mission 
stations  were  opened:  Kioshan,  Chengyang,  Loshan,  and 
Sniping  in  1906,  1908,  1910,  and  1911,  respectively. 

In  1906  a  Lutheran  high  school  for  boys  had  been 
started,  to  which  school  a  normal  course  has  been  subse- 
quently added;  and  five  years  later  a  Lutheran  high  school 
for  girls  was  founded.  These  schools  are  located  in  Sinyang. 
In  1906  a  mission  hospital  was  opened  in  Kioshan. 

As  long  as  mission  work  was  limited  principally  to  Han- 
kow, our  mission  had  its  summer  resort  on  Ruling  moun- 
tain on  the  Yangtse  river.  But  when  the  mission  was 
removed  to  Honan,  the  missionaries  discovered  another 
mountain,  Kikungshan,  which  during  the  hot  summer  sea- 
son has  become  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  number  of  mis- 
sions In  Central  China.  At  this  mountain  the  annual  con- 
ference of  our  mission  and  other  important  meetings  are 
held.  And  at  Kikungshan  is  located  a  very  successful  school 
for  missionaries'  children,  including  both  the  eight  grades 
and  an  academy.  The  former  Hauge  Synod  and  the  Augus- 
tana  missions  were  joint  partners  with  the  United  Church 
in  starting  this  school.  The  Kikungshan  mountain  has  been 
a  Godsend  to  our  mission.  It  is  needless  to  mention  that 
primary  schools  and  boarding  schools  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  Schools  for  training  evange- 
lists and  Bible  women  have  also  been  opened  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  start  a  Union  Lutheran  College  at  Sinyang. 
But  no  school  system  in  a  foreign  mission  is  adequate  with- 
out a  theological  seminary,  a  fact  acknowledged  both  by  mis- 
sionaries and  mission  boards  alike,  and  as  a  consequence 
a  theological  seminary  has  been  built  and  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1913.  This  seminary.  The  Central  China  Union 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  is  another  result  of  union 
work,  the  co-partners  being  the  former  Hauge  Synod,  the 
former  United  Church,  the  Finnish  and  the  Norwegian  Mis- 
sion  Societies.      The   seminary   is   located   at  Shekow,   ten 
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miles  to  the  northeast  from  Hankow.  Pursuant  to  repeated 
requests  from  the  mission  fields  the  United  Church  decided 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  dedication  festivities  at  She- 
kow.  The  mission  secretary,  Rev.  M.  Saterlie,  was  ap- 
pointed. He  first  visited  the  seminary  and  later,  accord- 
ing to  instructions,  the  mission  fields  in  China  and  on  the 
island  of  Madagascar. 

The  missionary  pastors,  D.  Nelson,  K.  S.  Stokke,  E.  O. 
B0en,  S,  Netland,  and  Ingv.  Daehlin,  together  with  Mrs. 
Oline  Netland,  and  Marie  Anderson  are  the  pioneers  in 
our  mission,  the  first  four  especially  in  evangelistic  work; 
Dr.  O.  S.  Behrents,  in  medical  work;  and  Rev.  Daehlin 
and  Miss  Marie  Anderson  in  school  work.  Rev.  T.  Eke- 
land,  Mrs.  Oline  Netland  and  Martha  Kulberg  have  been 
teachers  in  the  training  schools  for  native  workers.  Mrs. 
Mina  Jordeth-Nold,  and  Miss  Agnes  Kittelsby  have  been 
principals  and  teachers  at  the  school  for  the  missionaries' 
children.  Mrs.  Jordeth-Nold  was  married  to  Rev.  O.  Helle- 
stad,  Dec.  31,  1913.  Rev.  K.  S.  Stokke  and  Rev.  Erik  S0vik 
were  leaders  in  founding  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Rev.  O.  R.  Wold,  of  the  former  Hauge  Synod,  and  Rev. 
N.  Arnetvedt,  of  the  Norwegian  Mission,  were  other 
leaders.  Rev.  D.  Nelson,  Rev.  K.  S.  Stokke,  and  Rev. 
Erik  S0vik  have  served  as  superintendents  of  mission  work 
in  our  field  in  China. 

The  pioneers,  especially,  had  to  undergo  all  kinds  of 
hardships  and  overcome  all  kinds  of  difficulties.  A  chap- 
ter on  the  various  activities  started  would  indeed  make 
interesting  reading. 


2.     HAUGE  SYNOD  CHINA  MISSION 
By  C.  W.  Landahl 

DEFORE  1891  Hauge  Synod,  as  a  church  body,  did  not 
-'-'  have  a  foreign  mission  of  its  own.  Only  through  other 
societies  had  it  indirectly  contributed  to  work  in  heathen 
lands.  In  1890,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Synod  in 
Jackson  Co.,  Minnesota,  a  direct  call  came  to  take  up  mis- 
sion work  among  the  Chinese.  The  question  was  brought 
up,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  it  and  report 
to  the  next  annual  convention.  Meanwhile,  for  the  further- 
ance of  this  project,  a  number  of  friends  within  the  Synod, 
and  a  few  outside  of  it,  organized  a  mission  society  under 
the  name  of  The  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  China 
Mission  Society  in  America,  At  the  annual  convention  of 
1891  the  Synod  decided  to  carry  on  work  in  China  as  a 
synodical  undertaking.  The  Synod  also  sanctioned  the  call 
already  extended  by  the  Society  to  Rev.  H.  N.  R0nning  and 
Miss  Thea  Running,  both  members  of  the  Synod,  and 
authorized  its  Board  of  Missions  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  Society  for  sending  these  out  jointly 
as  their  missionaries.  To  this  the  Society  agreed.  S.  Net- 
land  and  D.  Nelson,  who  had  gone  to  China  in  1890,  were 
later  accepted  as  missionaries  of  the  Society. 

In  November,  1891,  Mr.  and  Miss  Running  and  Miss 
Hannah  R0rem  (later  Mrs.  H.  N.  R0nning)  sailed  for 
China,  arriving  at  Shanghai  December  1st,  and  in  Hankow 
December  8.  They  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  un- 
acquainted with  its  language,  customs,  and  conditions.  But 
He  was  with  them,  who  said:  "Go  ye" — and  "Lo  I  am 
with  you!"  Across  the  Yangtse  river  from  Hankow,  at 
Wuchang,  the  capital  of  Hupeh  Province,  the  missionaries 
obtained  a  temporary  residence.  Here  they  settled  down  to 
study  the  language,  trusting  and  praying  that  the  Lord 
would  guide  them  in  the  choice  of  a  field  for  their  future 
activity.      Their    attention   was    directed    to    northwestern 
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Hupeh   with   Fancheng,    a   large   commercial   center,    as   a 
starting  point  and  center  of  work. 

In  May,  1892,  four  young  Scandinavian  missionaries 
journeyed  up  the  Han  river  to  investigate  the  proposed 
field  of  work.  They  were:  J.  Brantzaeg,  of  the  Norwegian 
I-utheran  Mission;  P.  Matson,  of  the  Swedish  American 
Missionary  Covenant;  D.  Nelson  and  H.  N.  R0nning,  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Hauge  Synod.  They 
prayed:  "Lord!  do  Thou  go  with  us,"  and,  thus,  they  en- 
tered Fancheng,  the  place  that  was  to  become  the  center  of 
our  mission. 

One  day  they  climbed  a  hilltop  outside  the  west  gate  of 
Siangyang,  the  official  city  across  the  river  from  Fancheng. 
From  this  hill  they  had  a  fine  view  of  the  two  large  cities, 
Siang-Fan  with  the  populous  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Han  river.  These  cities,  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as 
the  boats  on  the  busy  river,  teemed  with  a  multitude  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  only  true  God  and  Him  whom  He  sent, 
Jesus  Christ.     As  the  missionaries  viewed  the  land,  their 
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hearts  were  stirred.  They  saw  visions  as  they  planned  and 
talked  together  of  bringing  the  light  to  these  myriads  grop- 
ing in  darkness.  Before  descending  the  hill  they  prayed  to- 
gether and  piled  a  few  stones  as  a  memorial  of  their  first 
vnsit.  Mr.  Brantzaeg  chose,  as  the  center  for  the  Norwegian 
Mission,  Laohokow,  a  big  commercial  city,  fifty  miles  to  the 
northwest;  Mr.  Matson  had  already  decided  to  work  from 
Fancheng  southward;  and  our  representatives  decided  to 
work  northward  with  Fancheng  as  center.  The  China  In- 
land Mission,  which  already  had  done  some  work  in  Fan- 
cheng, agreed  to  withdraw,  since  the  Scandinavian  American 
Missions  undertook  to  labor  there.  Thankful,  and  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  their  quest,  our  missionaries  returned  to 
Hankow  for  further  language  study  and  preparation. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  a  lot  was  purchased  in  Hankow,  and  a 
home  for  the  missionaries  was  built.  This  was  occupied 
the  following  spring.  Early  in  1893  some  property  with  a 
building  site  was  acquired  in  the  southwest  end  of  Fan- 
cheng city  near  the  river.  In  the  spring  the  work  of 
building  a  station  was  begun  by  D.  Nelson.  Building  ma- 
terials were  brought  up  by  boat  from  Hankow.  The  people 
seemed  friendly  to  the  foreigners. 

The  outlook  was  promising.  But  in  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter a  storm  was  brewing.  The  district  magistrate,  an 
opium  smoker,  was  the  instigator.  The  Chinese  teacher 
who  had  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  the  property,  was  im- 
prisoned and  beaten.  Building  operations  were  stopped, 
and  more  than  two  years  passed  before  Mr.  R0nning,  af- 
ter several  attempts,  could  successfully  resume  and  complete 
the  work.  It  was  a  time  of  difficulty,  a  trial  of  faith.  Often 
the  cry  was  heard:  "Kill  the  foreign  devil."  Often  stones 
and  other  missiles  accompanied  the  cry.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  tempest  was  stilled. 

In  1894  the  missionaries  could  move  up  to  I^'ancheng 
from  Hankow.  Until  the  mission  house  could  be  com- 
pleted they  had  to  live  in  rented  houses,  repaired  for  tern- 
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porary  use.  A  day  school  was  opened  and  a  street  chapel, 
where  preaching  was  carried  on.  By  many  means  the  mis- 
sionaries sought  to  gain  entrance  among  the  people  for  the 
Gospel  message.  Little  by  little  the  Chinese  discovered  that 
the  missionaries  were  their  true  friends. 

The  year  1894  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Hauge  Synod  Mission.  The  co-operation  between  the  Society 
and  the  Synod  ceased.  The  Society  declined  the  renewed 
offer  of  the  Synod  to  take  over  the  entire  work  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  joint  mission  in  China.  It  preferred  to 
continue  as  an  independent  organization  under  the  name  of 
the  Norwegian  American  Lutheran  China  Mission.  The 
Hauge  Synod  elected  a  special  Board  of  China  Missions 
and  decided  to  hold  separate  annual  meetings.  At  the 
financial  settlement  between  the  Society  and  the  Synod,  the 
joint  property  was  adjusted  so  that  the  Society  kept  the  Mis- 
sion Home  in  Hankow,  while  the  Synod  retained  the  new 
station  in  Fancheng.  Of  the  missionaries  in  the  field,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rphning,  Miss  Hodnefield  (arrived  in  1893), 
and  Miss  Running  were  elected  to  serve  as  representatives 
of  the  Synod  and  therefore  resigned  as  missionaries  of  the 
Society. 

At  the  first  annual  China  Mission  meeting  of  the  Synod, 
held  at  Taylor,  Wisconsin,  In  1894,  calls  were  extended  to 
Rev.  Th.  Himle,  Mr.  C.  W.  Landahl,  and  Miss  M.  Fugle- 
skjel.  Mr.  L  M.  J.  Hotvedt,  then  a  student  at  Red 
Wing,  was  called  to  go  as  a  medical  missionary  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course.  In  1895  Rev.  Th.  Himle  with  his 
family  and  Mr.  Landahl  were  sent  out.  At  the  close  of 
that  year  the  Synod  had  seven  missionaries  In  China;  who 
could  begin  the  fifth  year  of  missionary  effort  with  a  credit 
balance  of  over  $7,500.  The  prospects  both  at  home  and 
abroad  were  encouraging.  The  workers  In  the  field  and 
the  home  constituency  praised  God  and  took  courage. 

Early  In  1896  the  ntw  mission  station  was  at  last  com- 
pleted. Mr.  R0nnlng  was  now  more  at  liberty  for  evange- 
listic effort,  and  began  to  look  out  for  some  suitable  place 
to  open  a  new  station.     Preaching  and  teaching  went  on 
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apace.  The  ladies  of  the  mission  taught  in  the  day  school, 
had  regular  meetings  for  women,  and  visited  the  heathen 
homes  wherever  they  were  admitted.  The  first  inquirer,  a 
teacher,  was  baptized  in  October,  1896.  To  the  little  com- 
pany of  missionaries  this  was  a  cheering  and  inspiring  event, 
an  earnest  of  the  sheaves  to  be  garnered  In  for  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest.  The  same  year  Mr.  Himle  opened  a  dispensary 
and  began  work  among  the  sick.  During  the  winter  1896- 
1897,  Mr.  Landahl  made  preparations  to  open  a  new  sta- 
tion at  Taipingtien,  90  "li"  northwest  of  Fancheng.  By 
early  summer  the  old  Chinese  buildings,  on  the  property 
bought,  had  been  repaired  and  fitted  up  for  dwelling  houses, 
chapel,  school,  and  guest  halls.  After  the  hot  season  the 
Landahls  could  move  in  and  active  work  begin.  The  cen- 
tral market  towns  of  the  district  were  noted  at  once  and 
the  usual  preliminary  endeavors  were  made  with  a  view  to 
opening  outstations.  In  December,  1897,  Miss  Fugleskjel 
reached  Fancheng,  and  took  charge  of  the  dispensary  work 
among  women  and  children.  /wOo  #r  5  # 

In  1898  the  little  band  of  missionaries  suffered  a  deep 
bereavement.  On  the  twenty-third  of  March,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Landahl,  nee  Thea  R0nning,  died  suddenly;  and  August 
twenty-first  Mrs.  Himle  followed  her,  succumbing  to  a 
short  illness.  They  had  made  many  friends  who  mourned 
their  departure.  The  same  year  three  new  recruits  arrived: 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  O.  R.  Wold  and  Miss  Alice  Holmberg, 
the  later  Mrs.  Landahl.  But  as  early  as  in  1899,  on  the 
eighth  of  March,  the  ranks  were  again  diminished  by  the 
death  of  Miss  Fugleskjel.  Her  day  of  service  in  China 
was  short,  but  faithfully  used.  However,  this  year  also 
brought  reinforcement.  Dr.  Hotvedt,  who  now  was  ready 
to  come  out  and  take  charge  of  the  medical  work,  reached 
Fancheng  In  November.  Mr.  Himle  was  thus  free  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  general  mission  work  of  the 
station. 

The  work  in  the  Fancheng  district  had  expanded  consid- 
erably. The  congregation  numbered  about  fifty  members. 
There  was  an  orphanage  with  about  twenty  children,  and 
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schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Work  was  also  carried  on  in 
several  towns  and  villages.  Then  came  the  memorable 
Boxer  year,  1900,  when  missions  and  the  church  in  China 
passed  thru  deep  water  and  fiery  trials.  The  fatal  edict  of 
the  Empress  Dowager  against  all  foreigners  and  followers 
of  the  "foreign"  religion  fell  with  most  crushing  force  on 
the  missionaries  and  Christians  in  the  interior.  Those  for- 
eigners who  could  make  their  way  to  the  coast  did  so,  but 
in  many  cases  escape  was  impossible.  About  two  hun- 
dred missionaries,  including  children,  and  a  host  of  native 
Christians — men,  women,  and  children,  were  martyred.  In 
many  places  the  anti-foreign  hatred  turned  into  a  relentless 
persecution  of  all  confessing  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
From  the  book  of  Martyrs  of  1900  we  have  many  stirring 
accounts  of  those  who  were  faithful  unto  death.  It  seemed 
that  the  powers  of  darkness  triumphed.  Their  fury,  in  many 
instances,  extended  to  inanimate  objects,  so  that  mission  sta- 
tions, churches,  and  institutions  were  not  only  leveled  to  the 
ground,  but  the  very  foundations  obliterated.  The  tribula- 
tion of  the  Boxer  year  humbled  the  Chinese  nation  and  puri- 
fied the  Christian  church.  That  which  was  meant  to  be  a 
death  blow  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  was  by  the  power  of 
God  turned  into  victory  and  renewed  life. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Hauge  Synod  also  had  to  leave 
the  interior  for  the  coast.  As  Shanghai  was  already  over- 
flowing with  refugees,  most  of  us  had  to  proceed  to  Japan 
for  a  while.  The  United  States  did  much  to  assist  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  Japanese  Government  was  also  most  kind 
to  the  refugees,  who  had  to  seek  temporary  shelter  in  the 
land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

In  March,  1901,  Rev.  Th.  Himle,  Rev.  O.  R.  Wold, 
and  Rev.  C.  W.  Landahl  made  a  visit  to  our  field.  Nearly 
all  of  the  mission  property  was  found  intact.  The  Chinese 
friends,  tho  threatened,  had  been  kept  in  safety.  To  them 
it  had  been  a  test  of  sincerity  and  faith.  Some  of  the  help- 
ers had  not  only  remained  steadfast,  but  had  tried  to  keep 
the  work  going.  On  March  thirty-first  the  first  inquirers  in 
Taipingtien  were  baptized.     They  said:  "While  you  were 
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away  we  ate  our  rice  with  tears,  and  were  in  deep  distress, 
but  God  preserved  us.  We  were  praying  to  Him,  and 
trying  to  testify  for  Him."  The  Chinese  friends  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  visit  of  the  three  mission- 
aries. As  the  authorities  would  not  yet  allow  for- 
eigners to  live  in  the  interior,  they  had  to  return  to  the  coast. 
Rev.  Himle  and  Rev.  Wold  to  Shanghai,  and  Rev. 
Landahl  to  Hankow,  where  he  and  his  wife  for  some 
months  had  been  residing  with  the  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety at  their  station. 

At  last  permission  was  obtained,  and  in  September,  1901, 
the  missionaries  and  their  families  returned  to  the  field. 
Later  in  the  fall  they  were  reinforced  by  the  R0nnings,  Miss 
Hodnefield,  and  Dr.  Hotvedt  wnth  two  new  arrivals,  Mrs. 
Hotvedt  and  Miss  Ida  Groseth.  The  work  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  enforced  absence  of  the  missionaries 
was  renewed  with  vigor  all  along  the  line.  Rev.  Wold 
completed  the  building  of  the  new  station  at  Tsi-ho,  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1900,  and,  with  his  family,  settled  down 
to  work  there. 

The  ensuing  year  marked  a  more  effective  period  in  our 
educational  work.  It  was  realized  that  educational  work 
was  vital  to  the  future  progress  of  the  mission.  A  school 
for  missionaries'  children  was  also  begun  in  the  winter  of 
1901-2,  with  Miss  Groseth  as  teacher.  All  honor  to  the 
Hauge  Synod  for  the  help  and  encouragement  so  early 
given  to  the  solution  of  this  important  problem,  schooling 
for  missionaries'  children. 

In  1908  the  Synod  made  arrangements  to  take  over  the 
lower  Chienkou  station  in  Fancheng,  still  belonging  to  the 
Society.  This  station  had  been  unoccupied  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Netland,  in  1896.  Here  Miss  Hodnefield 
now  opened  a  little  day  school,  which  has  since  developed 
into  the  present  Concordia  Middle  School,  of  which  Miss 
Hodnefield  still  is  principal. 

It  had  long  been  purposed  to  open  a  station  in  the  neigh- 
boring province  of  Honan.  Now  the  city  of  Sinyeh,  Hon- 
an,  forty  miles  north  from  Fancheng,  was  decided  on.     A 
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suitable  site  was  purchased  and  in  the  spring  of  1903  Mr. 
Himle  began  building  operations.  Before  Christmas,  he 
and  his  family  were  established  and  doing  missionary  la- 
bor at  the  new  station.  Tengchow,  twenty  miles  west 
of  Sinyeh,  was  opened  late  in  1903,  by  Mr,  Himle  as  an 
outstation.     Since  1914  Miss  Groseth  has  resided  there. 

Hitherto  the  medical  work  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old 
repaired  premises.  Since  Dr.  Hotvedt's  arrival  these  tem- 
porary quarters  had  become  more  and  more  inadequate. 
The  Synod  therefore  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  hospital  at  Fancheng,  and  Dr.  Hotvedt 
began  to  make  plans  and  preparations  for  its  erection.  The 
old  premises  were  fitted  up  for  the  boys'  orphanage  and  for 
an  advanced  school  for  boys,  while  the  orphan  girls  were 
removed  to  Tsi-ho  (1903).  A  much  needed  doctor's 
residence  was  built  (1904),  but  the  hospital  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1908,  owing  to  delay  in  obtaining  sufficient 
funds. 

In  1904  the  Fancheng  congregation  exchanged  the  origi- 
nal little  chapel  for  a  new  spacious  church. 

In  1904  Miss  Anna  Lie  was  sent  out.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Trygstad  came  in  1905,  and  Miss  Anna  Nilson  in 
1906  as  nurse  for  the  hospital.  In  1907  Prof.  C.  Stokstad 
came  to  teach  in  Hauge  Academy,  and  Dr.  Robert  Ander- 
son to  work  in  the  hospital.  On  February  9,  1908,  Mrs. 
R0nning  was  called  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  she  had 
loved  and  served. 

In  1907  the  first  Bible  institute  for  native  workers  was 
conducted  by  the  pastors  Running  and  Landahl,  at  Fan- 
cheng. This  course  has  since  been  continued.  It  has  proved 
Invaluable.  At  first,  only  the  men  workers  attended.  Later, 
similar  courses  for  Bible  women  and  wives  of  workers 
have  been  held.  The  first  one  was  conducted  in  1909  by 
Miss  Groseth  and  Mrs.  Landahl. 

In  1908  Miss  Theresa  Peterson  arrived,  and  in  1909 
Miss  Elsie    Olson,  later  Mrs.  Stokstad. 

The  conference  decided  that  Rev.  Wold  should  in- 
struct a  class  in  theology,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  future  Seminary. 
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This  class,  begun  in  March  1910,  was  continued  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  the  autumn  of  1911.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Union  Seminary  at  Shckow,  to  which  Rev. 
Wold  had  been  appointed  as  the  Hauge  Synod  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  seven  of  this  class  and  three  others  en- 
tered as  its  students. 

In  the  fall  of  1910  Rev.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Aadland  and 
Miss  Carrie  Olson  arrived. 


A  PAGODA  ON  THE   YANGTSE  RIVER 


For  years  the  missionaries,  who  felt  the  pulse  of  the  peo- 
ple, knew  that  a  great  political  upheaval  was  inevitable  and 
imminent.  The  atmosphere  in  China  boded  storm.  The 
secret  societies  everywhere  were  feverishly  seeking  to  under- 
mine the  reigning  Manchu  dynasty.  Young  patriotic  China 
w^as  ready  to  sacrifice  all  in  order  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of 
the  foreign  Manchus  and  be  masters  In  their  own  land. 
"China  for  the  Chinese"  was  their  slogan.  On  October 
10th,   1911,  the  hour  struck,  and  China  was  In  the  throes 
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of  a  revolution  from  which  it  emerged  as  a  "min  gwoh" 
(repubhc).  Once  more  the  missionaries  were  obHged  to 
leave  for  the  coast,  but  were  permitted  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

At  the  Bible  institute  of  1912  the  Chinese  helpers,  with 
the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  organized  a  missionary  society 
and  decided  to  undertake  the  support  of  work  at  Watien, 
Honan. 

In  May,  1913,  Dr.  Anderson  married  Miss  Ida  Nilsson, 
of  the  Swedish  Missionary  Society. 


A   GRAIN  MARKET 


In  the  fall  of  1913  Professor  and  Mrs.  Albert  Anderson 
were  sent  out  for  Hauge  Academy,  and  when  Prof.  Stok- 
stad,  in  December,  1916,  left  Fancheng  on  furlough,  Mr. 
Anderson  became  principal  of  the  school. 

During  the  year  following  the  revolution,  lawlessness  and 
brigandage  were  rife,  culminating  in  the  notorious  White 
Wolf  raids.  While  neighboring  missions  suffered  heavy 
losses  of  life  and  property,  we  were  comparatively  spared, 
though  one  of  our  evangelists  was  shot  by  the  bandits,  and 
two  outstations  were  looted.  In  the  spring  of  1914,  owing 
to  this  state  of  affairs,  the  missionaries  were  again  ordered  to 
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leave,  but  were  able  to  return  as  early  as  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  Thru  all  the  political  changes,  intrigues,  and  up- 
heavals of  these  turbulent  years,  none  of  our  native  co- 
workers or  Christians  have  been  imprisoned  or  punished 
for  any  lawlessness,  or  interference  in  political  affairs,  or 
anti-government  propaganda.  This  is  a  significant  fact  and 
cause  for  thanksgiving. 

Toward  the  close  of  1914,  Miss  Grace  Soderberg  was 
sent  out  to  replace  Miss  Carrie  Olson  as  our  teacher  in 
the  school  for  missionaries'  children.  The  previous  year, 
union  in  this  branch  of  work  had  been  effected  between  the 
American  Lutheran  Mission  and  the  Hauge  Synod  Mission. 
Now  the  Lutheran  Synod  Mission  and  the  Augustana  Synod 
Mission  also  decided  to  join.  Plans  were  made  for  a  suit- 
able school  on  KIkungshan,  for  which  grants  were  made  by 
the  Home  Churches.  This  school,  erected  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Mr.  D.  Nelson,  was  ready  for  occupation  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term  1916.  Thus  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  of  missionary  families,  the  education  of  their 
children,  was  satisfactorily  solved.  We  now  have  a  good 
Christian  school,  conducted  by  an  able  staff,  in  a  comfortable 
building.  Thanks  be  to  God  and  the  friends  in  the  home 
land. 

In  November,  1914,  the  first  native  pastors  of  our  mission 
were  ordained,  three  men  who  had  for  years  been  in  faith- 
ful service  as  teachers  and  evangelists. 

Li  the  spring  of  1915  the  large  hospital  at  Slangyang, 
Hupeh,  completed  the  preceding  year,  was  dedicated.  The 
Synod  had  decided  to  co-operate  with  the  Swedish  American 
Covenant  in  doing  medical  work  and  conducting  a  high 
school  for  girls.  They  were  to  build  the  hospital,  we  the 
school,  current  expenses  being  equally  apportioned.  Thus 
for  both  missions  was  effected  a  saving  of  funds  and  work- 
ers, of  time  and  strength,  besides  making  possible  more 
efficient  institutions.  The  staff  consisted  of  one  foreign 
physician,  one  nurse,  and  one  Chinese  physician  from  each 
mission.     This  union  medical  work  sustained  a  great  loss 
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in  the  death,  on  August  14,   1917,  of  Dr.  J.  Sj0quist,  of 
the  Swedish  American  Covenant. 

In  April,  1916,  appeared  in  English,  "A  Brief  History  of 
the  China  Mission"  by  Prof.  Bruce,  of  Red  Wing.  The 
Synod  had  appointed  Mr.  Himle  to  edit  a  book  commemo- 
rating the  twenty-five  years  of  missionary  work  in  China. 
This  jubilee  volume,  "Evangeliets  Seier,"  was  published  in 
the  fall  of  1916.  A  short  sketch  in  Chinese  has  also  been 
compiled. 

During  the  annual  meeting  at  Red  Wing,  June,  1916,  the 
Synod  set  aside  a  day  for  the  celebration  of  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  its  China  Mission.  It  had  also  been  decided 
to  have  a  jubilee  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  on  the  field 
in  China.  Rev.  C.  J.  Eastvold  was  sent  by  the  Synod  as  its 
representative  to  that  celebration,  held  in  Fancheng  from 
October  29th  to  November  2nd,  1916.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Eastvold.  Their  visit  brought  blessing  and 
inspiration,  and  was  alike  appreciated  by  missionaries  and 
Chinese  Christians. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  mission  it  was  clear 
to  us  that  should  China  ever  be  evangelized,  and  all  have  a 
chance  to  hear  the  Gospel,  this  must  be  done  by  the  aid  of 
the  native  Christians.  To  them  there  are  no  difficulties  of 
language;  they  know  their  own  people  and  their  peculiar 
needs.  It  was  therefore  the  policy  of  the  mission  to  do  the 
necessary  building,  suitably,  but  simply  and  cheaply,  in  or- 
der that  the  funds  available  might  be  used  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  direct  mission  work,  to  gather  out  a  people  for  His 
name  and  train  them  for  His  service  to  their  own  nation. 

The  influence  of  the  medical  work  during  the  past  twenty 
years  is  beyond  calculation.  Thru  it  much  prejudice  has 
been  removed.  Friends  have  been  won  among  all  classes, 
and  many  have  been  led  to  know  the  Great  Physician. 

The  educational  work  has  also  born  abundant  fruit.  From 
the  Hauge  Academy  we  have  now  in  active  service  one  physi- 
cian, three  teachers  at  the  Academy,  several  teachers  in  our 
other  schools  for  boys;  evangelistic  workers,  candidates  of 
theology,  and  students  at  the  Seminary,  while  others  who 
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have  attended  the  Academy  have  entered  government  serv- 
ice. 

The  Hauge  Girls'  Grammar  School  has  furnished  several 
teachers  to  that  school,  and  a  number  of  teachers  to  the 
other  girls'  schools,  two  trained  nurses,  others  in  train- 
ing, and  evangelistic  helpers.  Of  great  importance  are 
the  Christian  wives  and  mothers  who  in  their  homes  try  to 
live  Christ,  and  thus  exert  a  far-reaching  influence. 

In  our  Bible  courses  for  women,  opened  in  1905,  many 
have  been  instructed  and  trained  to  assist  in  the  important 
work  among  women. 

From  the  Union  Seminary  at  Shekow  we  have  ten  theo- 
logical candidates,  members  of  the  first  graduating  class,  of 
1916.  The  results  of  the  evangelistic  work,  which  after  all 
is  the  chief  business  of  missions,  cannot  be  estimated  in  sta- 
tistical figures.  The  Lord  has  granted  fruit  in  abundance. 
Over  3000  have  been  baptized,  but  Eternity  alone  will  re- 
veal the  full  harvest. 

During  these  twenty-six  years  of  the  Hauge  Synod  Mis- 
sion there  has,  by  the  grace  of  God,  existed  unbroken  har- 
mony between  the  missionaries  in  the  field  and  the  Mission 
Board  and  Synod  at  home. 

Much  has  been  achieved  during  this  period.  Much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  The  fields  are  indeed  white  unto  the 
harvest.  The  King's  business  requires  haste.  Night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work.  When  the  task  is  done  and  the 
faithful  servants  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  they  shall 
rejoice  together,  sowers  and  reapers,  senders  and  sent. 


3.     THE  LUTHERAN  SYNOD  MISSION 

By  N.  AsTRUP  Larsen 

nPHE  Synod  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  Ameri- 
•'•  ca  had  previous  to  the  year  1912  been  carrying  on  mis- 
sionary work  on  a  small  scale  among  the  North  American 
Indians  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Eskimos  in  Alaska,  and  had 
also  given  support,  financial  and  other,  to  the  so-called 
Schreuder  Mission  among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa.     But 
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it  was  more  and  more  felt  that  the  work,  thus  done  for  the 
heathen,  was  not  commensurate  with  the  size  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Synod.  More  and  more  voices  began  to  be 
raised  in  earnest  pleading  for  the  non-Christian  world.  A 
feeling  that  the  Synod  had  been  remiss  in  doing  her  duty 
toward  the  heathen,  became  more  and  more  articulate. 

In  1911  the  president.  Dr.  H.  G.  Stub,  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  Synod  was  able  to  report  that  at  Luther 
Seminary  the  growing  interest  among  the  theological  stu- 
dents had  culminated  in  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Students' 
Missionary  Society  to  be  responsible  for  the  support  of  a 
new  missionary  to  be  sent,  either  to  one  of  the  old  fields, 
or,  if  the  Synod  found  it  feasible,  to  a  new  field.  The 
president  warmly  endorsed  the  plan  and  pleaded  earnestly 
with  the  Synod  also  in  the  matter  of  missions  among  the 
heathen  to  "labor  while  it  is  yet  day,  for  the  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  labor." 

In  conformity  with  this  offer  and  the  president's  plan 
the  Synod  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  time 
ought  to  be  considered  ripe  for  the  Synod  to  start  inde- 
pendent work  on  a  larger  scale  In  some  heathen  country. 
To  prepare  for  a  step  so  momentous,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  whole  matter  under  advisement,  with 
Instruction  to  report  the  following  year. 

The  following  year  the  committee  reported  that  it  had 
gone  thoroly  into  the  question  of  field.  Many  had  favored 
the  Synod's  taking  over  the  Schreuder  Mission  as  its  own. 
But  It  was  found  that  there  were  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  the  way.  Other  fields,  on  Madagascar,  on  the  African 
continent,  and  in  Japan,  had  been  thought  of.  But  the 
country  which  appealed  as  at  once  presenting  the  greatest 
opportunities  was  China.  Acting  upon  the  committee's 
recommendation  the  Synod  resolved  to  take  up  work  in 
China,  deciding  at  the  same  time  to  send  out  if  possible  at 
least  two  men  this  same  year.  A  call  was  extended  to  at 
least  two  men.  But  of  the  men  called  only  one  accepted. 
This  one  was  Rev.  Geo.  O.  Lillegaard,  who  the  same  year 
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had  been  graduated  from  Luther  Seminary.  He  was  sent 
to  China  in  the  fall. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  launching  the  work  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  should  be  as  few  things  as  possible  to 
undo  in  the  future,  the  Church  Council,  in  whose  hands  the 
arrangement  of  details  had  been  left,  decided  to  send  Rev. 
J.  R.  Birkelund,  M.  D.,  chairman  of  the  mission  board  and 
for  several  years  a  missionary  in  Japan,  to  China  to  make  in- 
vestigations and  recommendations.  Dr.  Birkelund  left  for 
China  in  October.  At  Shanghai  he  met  Mr.  Lille- 
gaard,  who  arrived  a  few  days  later.  After  having 
assisted  Mr.  Lillegaard  and  made  arrangements  for  him  to 
begin  the  study  of  Chinese  at  the  Language  School  for  mis- 
sionaries conducted  in  connection  with  Nanking  University, 
a  union  missionary  institution,  Dr.  Birkelund  started  upon 
his  tour  of  investigation.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations. 
Including  visits  to  the  field  of  the  Norwegian  Missionary 
Society  in  Honan  and  of  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church  of  America  in  Honan,  Dr.  Birkelund  upon  his  re- 
turn to  America  strongly  recommended  that  the  Synod  take 
up  work  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Honan  province,  in 
a  field  adjacent  to  that  of  the  United  Church,  and  including 
the  "hsiens"  (administrative  districts)  centering  around  the 
walled  cities  Kwangshan  and  SIhsIen,  both  of  which  the 
United  Church  at  that  time  held  as  outstatlons,  but  offered 
to  turn  over  to  the  Synod.  The  Synod  at  Its  extraordinary 
general  convention  in  1913  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
United  Church  and  to  take  up  work  in  the  field  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Birkelund,  with  the  city  of  Kwangchow  as 
Its  chief  center. 

In  the  meantime  repeated  calls  for  volunteers  for  China 
had  been  Issued  thru  the  church  papers  and  from  many  pul- 
pits. During  the  first  part  of  the  year  1913  the  pas- 
tors A.  O.  Bjerke  and  N.  Astrup  Larsen  and  their  wives,  of 
Tacoma,  Washington,  and  pastor  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Thorson 
of  Clifton,  Texas,  had  volunteered.  These  were  all  called. 
Likewise  Miss  Anna  M.  Tenwick  and  Miss  Olive  T.  Chris- 
tensen,  both  teachers  at  Pacific  Lutheran  Academy,  Park- 
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land,  Wash.  Later  in  the  year  a  nurse,  Miss  Sara  Amanda 
Xavier,  also  of  Parkland,  was  called. 

Unfortunately,  circumstances  arose  to  prevent  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bjerke's  going  to  China.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larsen 
and  the  Misses  Christensen  and  Tenwick  left  for  China 
soon  after,  arriving  in  Shanghai  around  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber. On  the  14th  of  October  they  left  for  Nanking,  where 
work  in  the  language  school  was  taken  up  the  very  follow- 
ing day  and  continued  until  the  first  part  of  June,  1914. 

Pastor  Thorson  and  family,  and  Miss  Xavier,  left  Ameri- 
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ca  in  May,  1914.  On  their  way  up  the  Yangtse  river  to 
Hankow  they  were  joined  at  Nanking  by  the  Misses  Ten- 
wick and  Christensen  and  by  the  Larsens,  who  had  just 
completed  the  first  year's  language  course  at  Nanking.  To- 
gether this  group  arrived  at  Hankow  and  a  day  later,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  at  the  mountain  resort  Kikungshan,  where 
most  of  the  Honan  missionaries  spend  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Lillegaard  had  moved  to  Kwang- 
chow  in  the  fall  of  1913.     Chinese  quarters  were  rented,  an 
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evangelist  was  secured  from  the  American  Lutheran  Mis- 
sion (United  Church),  and  work  on  a  small  scale  was 
started.  During  the  course  of  the  winter  land  was  pur- 
chased, sufficient  for  the  erection  of  street  chapel,  day 
schools,  church,  three  foreign  residences,  and  a  boarding 
school  for  girls.  The  following  winter  (1914-1915)  a  con- 
siderable tract  intended  as  hospital  site  was  added  to  what 
had  already  been  secured. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  land  invaluable  serv- 
ices were  rendered  our  mission  by  Rev,  H.  J,  Mason,  of  the 
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China  Inland  Mission,  and  by  members  of  his  church.  All 
members  of  the  Synod  Lutheran  Mission,  especially  tho'-e 
who  have  worked  in  Kwangchow,  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason,  who  have  always  been  ready  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  and  give  the  Synod's  missionaries  the  benefit 
of  their  quarter  century's  experience  in  China. 

Securing  land  is  by  no  means  the  only  difficulty  to  over- 
come when  a  new  mission  station  is  to  be  started.  Erect- 
ing buildings  is  one  of  the  other  difficulties.  The  foreigner 
who  is  to  build  in  China  needs  to  be  as  wise  as  Solomon 
and  as  patient  as  Job.     Fortunate  is  the  missionary  who  es- 
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capes  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  building.     In  the  main 
the  Synod's  missionaries  escaped  these  troubles. 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  J.  M.  O.  Gudal,  who  had  been 
building  for  the  American  Lutheran  Mission,  had  completed 
most  of  the  work  allotted  to  him.  Partly  for  this  reason, 
and  partly  because  of  the  health  of  himself  and  his  family, 
he  was  planning  to  return  to  America.  But  the  Synod's 
mission  board  extended  a  call  to  Mr.  Gudal.  He  accepted, 
consenting  to  devote  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  to  building 
for  the  mission.    He  began  to  work  in  the  summer  of  1914. 


AN   ARCH   ERECTED  TO   A  VIRTUOUS  WIDOW 

At  first  a  two  apartment  cottage  was  erected  on  the  Kikung 
mountain.  In  September  Mr.  Gudal  and  his  family  moved 
to  Kwangchow,  where  they  temporarily  lived  in  a  Chinese 
house  previously  occupied  by  Mr.  Lillegaard,  who  now 
moved  into  another  Chinese  house.  Mr.  Gudal  remained  in 
the  service  of  the  mission  until  the  end  of  March,  1916. 
During  this,  time  he  built  up  the  Kwangchow  and  Kwang- 
shan  stations  and  got  work  well  under  way  at  the  third  sta- 
tion, Sihsien. 

Further  additions  to  the  missionary  force  came  in  the  lat- 
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ter  part  of  the  year  1914.  Rev.  G.  Storaasli  and  wife  ar- 
rived ia  September  that  year,  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Tvedt 
about  two  months  later.  Unfortunately  Mrs.  Storaasli  be- 
came ill,  and  competent  medical  advice  declared  uncondition- 
ally in  favor  of  her  return  to  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Storaasli  left  China  in  April,  1915.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  were  stationed  as  follows:  Mr.  Lille- 
gaard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larsen,  Miss  Christensen,  Miss 
Tenwick,  and  Miss  Xavier  at  the  central  station  Kwang- 
chow;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorson  at  Kwangshan;  and  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Tvedt  at  Sihsien.  Mr.  Larsen,  Miss  Christensen,  and 
Miss  Tenwick  moved  to  Kwangchow  in  January,  1915  ;  Mr. 
Thorson  to  Kwangshan  in  September  the  same  year.  Mrs. 
Larsen  and  the  children  and  Miss  Xavier  came  to  Kwang- 
chow in  October,  and  the  Thorson  family  were  enabled  to 
celebrate  their  second  Christmas  in  China  in  their  new  home 
in  Kwangshan.  The  Tvedts  spent  the  winter  1915-1916  in 
Kwangchow  and  moved  to  Sihsien  in  March,  1916.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Lillegaard  had  returned  to  America,  leav- 
ing Kwangchow  in  November,  1915. 
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The  winter  of  1914-1915  saw  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
among  the  Chinese  in  southeastern  Honan.  The  notorious 
brigand  chief  "Beh-Iang"  (White  Wolf)  with  his  band  of 
several  thousand  outlaws  raided  the  country  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year  1914.  Kwangchow  and  Kwangshan  were 
plundered  and  hundreds  of  people  killed.  In  May  the  wheat 
crop  was  a  failure  owing  to  dust  storms  and  drought. 
Drought  also  ruined  the  rice  crop.  Rain  came  too  late 
to  save  it.  Emergency  crops  of  beans,  etc.,  were  at  the  last 
moment  planted  in  the  rice  fields.  But  when  the  rain  fi- 
nally began  to  fall,  it  came  in  such  great  quantities  that  much 
of  the  emergency  crop  rotted  in  the  fields.  As  a  result  of  this 
unprecedented  combination  of  circumstances,  with  conse- 
quent lack  of  clothing  and  food,  a  great  many  froze  or 
starved  to  death.  Wherever  one  went  in  the  country,  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  see  trees  stripped  of  their  bark,  which  was 
ground  and  used  as  food.  Many  who  lived  thru  the  famine, 
for  months  had  only  one  daily  meal  of  rice  gruel. 

Thanks  to  the  prompt  response  of  the  home  church  to  a 
request  for  aid,  the  mission  was  able  to  do  not  a  little  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering.  Beginning  in  December  and  continuing 
into  April,  daily  employment  was  provided  at  Kwangchow 
for  several  hundred  men.  During  the  coldest  part  of  the 
winter  500  men  were  given  work.  But  tho  the  daily  wage 
was  only  160  cash  (at  that  time  equal  to  about  five  cents  U. 
S.  currency)  large  numbers  of  unemployed  turned  up*  at  the 
roll  call  every  morning  and  pleaded  to  be  given  a  chance. 
The  men  employed  were  put  to  work  repairing  the  city 
streets,  which  were  put  in  better  condition  than  perhaps  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

This  famine  relief  work  undoubtedly  tended  to  confirm 
the  populace  in  the  impression  that  the  mission  was  pos- 
sessed of  boundless  wealth.  When  the  mission  first  came 
to  Kwangchow  the  rumor  got  abroad  that  it  intended  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  educate  absolutely  free  of  charge,  every 
child  in  the  city.  It  cannot  be  wondered,  therefore,  that 
many  sought  the  mission  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  share  of 
this  fabulous  material  wealth  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
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spiritual  gifts  offered  them.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  many  have  disappeared  after  they  have  realized  that 
becoming  Christians  did  not  entail  an  endless  round  of 
"panes  et  circenses."  Nevertheless,  we  can  point  to  men 
and  women  who  have  been  won  for  Christ  through  the 
agency  of  the  relief  work  done.  And  there  is  no  question 
that  it  helped  to  remove  prejudice  and  make  the  populace 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  "foreign  religion." 

The  19th  of  December  was  a  notable  day  in  the  history 
of  the  mission,  for,  on  that  day,  the  first  fruits  of  the  mis- 
sion's work  were  gathered  in,  fourteen  men  and  ten  women 
in  Kwangchow  receiving  baptism  and  promising  allegiance 
to  Jesus  Christ.  We  already  had  some  Christians  in  Kwang- 
shan  and  Sihsien,  but  these  had  been  taken  over  from  the 
American  Lutheran  Mission.  But  these  twenty-four  con- 
verts in  Kwangchow  were  the  fruit  of  the  Synod's  own  work. 
And  it  can  without  exaggeration  be  said  that  as  a  class  they 
ranked  above  the  average  in  intelligence,  and  most  of  them 
have  proven  faithful  and  earnest  Christians.  Six  of  the 
men  are  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  mission  as  evange- 
lists. For,  while  it  is  from  many  points  ot  view  undesira- 
ble to  employ  such  young  Christians  as  evangelists,  it  is 
next  to  Impossible  to  secure  workers  from  other  missions, 
and  one  is  thus  forced  to  make  the  most  of  the  material 
at  hand. 

Dispensary  and  hospital  work  was  planned  from  the 
very  start.  Thus  a  nurse.  Miss  Sara  A.  Xavier,  was  among 
the  first  workers  sent  out.  Publicly  and  privately,  earnest 
appeals  were  made  to  the  younger  physicians  in  the  Synod. 
But  no  volunteers  responded.  However,  Rev.  Louis  H. 
Braafladt  had  since  1912  been  studying  medicine  with  a 
view  of  going  to  some  mission  field.  He  accepted  a  call 
to  go  to  China.  His  classmate  at  Rush  Medical,  and  fellow 
alumnus  of  Luther  College,  Mr.  Odd  Eckfelt,  offered  the 
mission  his  services  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years,  and 
was  accepted.  Doctors  Braafladt  and  Eckfelt  arrived  in 
China  in  November,   1916,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  field 
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proceeded  to  Peking  for  language  study  and  medical  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  meantime  dispensary  work  had  been  started  by 
Miss  Xavier.  A  small  building  originally  intended  for 
school  purposes  was  fitted  up  for  temporary  use.  In  this 
place  Miss  Xavier  during  six  months  of  1916  treated  no 
less  than  3,277  patients,  an  average  of  over  20  each  work- 
ing day.  During  the  first  four  months  of  1917  the  average 
was  even  greater.  On  fine  days  there  were  40-60  patients. 
The  result  was  that  Miss  Xavier  worked  entirely  too  hard. 


A   STONE    BRIDGE 


She  was  repeatedly  admonished  and  advised  to  conserve 
her  strength  and  not  see  more  than  a  limited  number  of 
patients  each  day.  But  she  felt  such  a  pity  for  the  sick, 
and  found  it  so  difficult  to  turn  anyone  away,  that  she  kept 
on  until  she  finally  suffered  a  complete  physical  and  nervous 
collapse,  which  necessitated  her  being  sent  home  to  America 
to  recuperate. 

But  the  work  she  started  we  hope  will  expand  into  up- 
to-date  hospital  work  with  modern  buildings  and  equipment. 
It  had  been  fondly  hoped  that  the  Norwegian  Synod  would 
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erect  a  hospital,  or  at  least  provide  the  necessary  funds  be- 
fore merging  its  individual  existence  into  that  of  the  new 
"Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America."  On  account 
of  war  times,  highly  unfavorable  rates  of  exchange,  and 
other  difficulties,  this  hope  came  to  naught.  However,  act- 
ing upon  the  instructions  from  the  home  board,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  mission,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Braafladt, 


A   TRAVELING   KITCHEN 


rented  Chinese  quarters  for  temporary  use.  Here  dispensary 
work  was  begun  in  November,  1917,  and  at  the  present 
writing  provisions  have  been  made  also  to  receive  patients. 
Until  normal  conditions  are  restored  and  a  modern  hospital 
can  be  erected,  it  will  be  possible  to  do  considerable  work 
in  these  temporary  quarters. 

In  addition  to  the  workers  mentioned  three  others  have 
also  joined  the  mission.     Miss  Minnie  Saboe  came  out  in 
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the  autumn  of  1915,  and,  after  a  year  at  the  Nanking  lan- 
guage school,  she  was  in  1916  assigned  to  Sihsien  station. 
Miss  Ingeborg  Richardson  came  out  in  October,  1916,  to 
act  as  matron  of  Unity  School  for  missionaries'  children, 
which  position  she  has  filled  since  her  arrival.  Miss  Mina 
Hjeldness  came  out  a  little  later  in  1916,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Braafladt  and  family.  After  a  stay  at  the  Peking  lan- 
guage school  she  has  been  temporarily  assigned  to  Kwang- 
chow. 

During  the  five  years  of  its  existence  up  to  the  time  of 
the  union  five  married  couples,  two  single  men,  and  six 
single  ladies  had  been  sent  out  to  work  in  the  mission.  Of 
these,  three.  Rev.  G.  Storaaslie  and  wife  and  Rev.  Geo.  O. 
LlUegaard,  have  returned  to  America.  Miss  Anna  M. 
Tenwick,  in  1916,  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Edward  S0vik 
of  the  American  Lutheran  Mission.  The  others  were  all 
in  the  service  of  the  mission  at  the  time  of  the  union,  tho 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorson  had  been  temporarily  transferred 
to  Kikungshan,  where  they,  in  connection  with  Unity  School, 
were  working  in  the  interest  of  all  the  missions  cooperating 
in  that  institution. 

During  its  short  existence  the  mission  had  bought  prop- 
erty and  erected  school  buildings  for  three  main  stations, 
the  sum  expended  for  this  purpose  being  around  $35,000 
U.  S.  currency.  Eight  outstations  had  been  established, 
three  under  Kwangshan  and  five  under  Kwangchow.  Of 
baptized  adults  there  were  200 ;  in  the  Kwangchow  district 
70,  in  the  Kwangshan  district  100,  and  in  the  Sihsien  dis- 
trict 20.  Some  300-400  others  were  receiving  regular  in- 
struction in  Christianity.  Seven  primary  schools  had  been 
opened  with  eight  teachers  and  200  pupils. 

No  doubt  many  mistakes  have  been  made.  And  prob- 
ably, if  the  members  of  the  mission  had  been  veterans,  and 
not  newcomers  In  a  strange  land  with  a  strange  language, 
strange  customs,  strange  prejudices,  strange  notions,  and 
strange  Ideals,  greater  results  might  have  been  in  evidence. 
Nevertheless,  the  members  of  the  mission  feel  that  the  Lord 
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has  manifested  His  power  thru  their  weakness,  and  thank 
Him  for  what  they  were  privileged  to  accomplish. 

That  the  mission  has  now  become  one  with  the  two  older 
and  well  established  missions  in  a  new  union,  Is  a  cause  for 
felicitation. 

The  work  before  our  Church  in  China  is  so  tremendous, 
and  our  forces  are  at  best  so  Inadequate,  that  it  is  most 
urgent  that  we  conserve  our  resources  and  combine  for  a 
united  attack  upon  this,  perhaps  strongest  of  all  citadels  of 
heathendom.  We  trust  that  all  who  by  their  prayers  and 
gifts  helped  forward  the  cause  of  the  "Lutheran  Synod 
Mission,"  will  be  no  less  ardent  and  loyal  supporters  of 
the  greater  "Lutheran  United  Mission." 


CHAPTER  III 

HISTORY  OF  THE  STATIONS 


1.  FANCHENG 
By  G.  M.  Trygstad 

FANCHENG  Is  the  oldest  station  in  our  field.  Its  history 
as  a  mission  station  began  in  the  fall  of  1892,  at  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Netland  and  Mr.  Nelson.  In  course  of  the 
winter  of  1892  they  succeeded  in  buying  a  building  site,  and 


ENTRANCE  TO  FANCHENG  MISSION-COMPOUND 

in  the  spring  of  1893  Mr.  Nelson  began  building  a  mission 
house.  After  only  four  months  of  work,  however,  he  and 
Mr.  Netland  were  driven  out  by  the  superstitious  people. 
Then  no  missionaries  visited  Fancheng  till  1894,  when  Rev. 
H.  N.  R0nning  arrived  to  take  up  work  there.  He  succeeded 
in  renting  a  Chinese  house,  but  met  with  serious  difficulties 
before  he  was  able  to  continue  the  work  already  begun.  The 
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true  motive  of  the  missionaries  was  not  then  known  to  the 
people  who  were  full  of  superstition  and  anti-foreign  feel- 
ing. Evangelist  Sen  of  Hankow,  and  Mr.  Ting,  a  "middle- 
man," who  helped  to  buy  the  first  lots,  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  unjust  and  cruel  magistrates.  Mr.  Ting  received 
four  hundred  blows  from  bamboo  rods,  and  was  confined  in 
a  foul  prison  cell  for  two  years  because  he  had  been  friend- 
ly to  the  foreigners  and  had  lent  them  a  helping  hand.  By 
the  aid  of  the  authorities  in  Peking,  Mr.  R0nning  finally 


FANCHENG   CHURCH 

was  able  to  complete  the  building  begun  by  Mr.   Nelson 
in  1892. 

In  1895  Rev.  Mr.  Himle  arrived  from  America.  He 
began  medical  work  and  thus  was  able  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  many  of  the  people,  especially  among  the  better  class. 
The  first  Chinese  was  baptized  in  1896.  In  1899  Dr.  I. 
M.  J.  Hotvedt  arrived  and  took  over  the  medical  work.  He 
erected  a  new  hospital  and  did  very  effective  work.  In 
1907,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home  because  of  the 
illness  of  Mrs.  Hotvedt.  Leaving  his  family  at  home,  he 
came  back  to  China  alone,  tho  only  for  a  short  stay.  In 
1908  he  again  returned  home. 
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In  February,  1907,  Mrs.  R0nning  died.  The  following 
year  Mr.  R0nning  went  home  and  did  not  return,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trygstad,  who  arrived  from  America  in  1905, 
now  took  charge  of  the  work  at  the  Fancheng  station. 

In  1911  the  revokition  broke  out.  In  December  all  the 
missionaries  were  obliged  to  leave  their  stations  and  go  to 
the  coast.  This  was  a  disappointment  to  all,  as  the  year  had 
been  a  very  promising  one  for  the  work.  It  was  a  time  of 
danger  and  difficulties,  but  the  Lord  was  our  helper  thru 
it  all.  He  inspired  our  native  workers,  and  the  work  went 
on  quite  undisturbed  during  the  absence  of  the  missionaries, 
until  in  the  summer  of  1912  the  missionaries  were  again 
able  to  return  to  their  posts. 

Another  period  of  great  anxiety  came  in  the  year  1914, 
when  the  "White  Wolf,"  a  robber  chief  with  a  large  band 
of  followers,  ravaged  the  country.  He  crossed  our  field 
twice  and  several  times  threatened  to  take  Fancheng,  but 
our  good  Father  graciously  protected  us.  We  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  work  for  half  a  year,  however,  and  spent  the 
time  in  profitable  language  study  at  Kuling, 

The  work  at  the  street  chapel  here  is  kept  up  by  the 
congregation.  Twelve  outstations  have  been  opened.  The 
Chinese  working  staff  comprises  two  ordained  Chinese  pas- 
tors, ten  evangelists,  and  five  Bible  women.  The  congrega- 
tion numbers  912  persons  and  the  total  number  of  Sunday 
school  pupils  is  300.  There  are  eleven  day  schools,  frequen- 
ted by  380  pupils.  At  one  of  the  outstations  the  Chinese 
have  built  a  church,  at  another  station  they  have  subscribed 
some  to  help  the  work  along. 

We  have  a  number  of  Mohammedans  in  our  field,  and  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  work  among  them  is  open.  We  need 
to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  for  more  workers  in  every 
part  of  our  field,  but  at  present  we  are  particularly  in  need 
of  help  for  this  work. 
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2.  TAIPINGTIEN 
By  C.  W.  Landahl 
HTAIPINGTIEN  was  opened  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Landahl  In  the 
•'•  winter  of  1898,  but  effective  work  could  not  be  done  at 
once.  In  those  days  a  missionary  was  not  welcome.  The  na- 
tives hated  the  "foreign  devil."  Showers  of  sunbaked  brick, 
bats,  and  other  missiles  were  the  first  greeting.  From  the 
beginning  work  was  difficult,  and  one  had  to  make  slow  and 
cautious  progress  thru  a  dense  wall  of  superstition.  A  vast 
amount  of  prejudice  had  to  be  lived  down,  and  it  took  years 
of  loving  service  and  patient  sowing  in  hope,  to  gain  the 
full  confidence  of  the  people.  Schools  were  opened,  visitors 
received,  sick  cared  for,  books  sold  and  tracts  distributed 
broadcast,  besides  the  daily  street  chapel  preaching,  and  the 
more  personal  efforts  in  the  guest  halls. 

In  1901,  after  five  years  of  pioneer  work,  the  first  two 
converts  were  baptized.  These,  the  first  fruits,  together 
with  a  number  of  new  inquirers,  baptized  during  the  follow- 
ing two  years,  had  stood  the  test  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  and 
proved  a  splendid  nucleus  for  the  future  church.  The  ice 
was  broken.  Since  then,  the  gospel  stream  has  had  an  un- 
broken course,  sometimes  in  a  quiet,  steady  flow,  at  times  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

The  Taipingtien  station  consists  of  the  native  buildings 
on  the  premises  repaired  for  use  as  dwelling  house,  chapel, 
schools,  guest  rooms,  and  Chinese  helpers'  quarters.  In 
1909  a  large,  plain  church  was  built  to  accommodate, 
when  crowded,  up  to  one  thousand  persons.  This  was  dedi- 
cated in  January,  1910.  A  guest  hall  for  men,  and  one  for 
women,  also  suitable  for  smaller  meetings  and  classes,  was 
built  on  either  side  of  the  church. 

There  is  a  good  lower  and  higher  primary  school  for 
boys,  with  a  former  Hauge  Academy  teacher,  a  "hsiu  ts'  ai" 
of  the  old  school — as  principal,  and  Li,  a  graduate  of  our 
academy  at  Fancheng,  as  chief  teacher.  There  is  also  a 
girls'  primary  school  In  charge  of  a  graduate  of  our  Girls' 
Grammar  School  at  Fancheng. 

Miss  Therese  Peterson  has  been  stationed  In  Taipingtien 
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since  1910,  and  Miss  Lie  since  1915.  Miss  Carrie  Olson 
stayed  there  in  1916  and  superintended  the  boys'  higher  pri- 
mary school  just  begun. 

The  conference  of  1918  stationed  Rev.  and  Mrs.  P.  E. 
Thorson  at  Taipingtien  to  take  the  place  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Landahl. 

There  are  eleven  outstations  and  also  a  number  of  preach- 
ing places. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
work  being  done : 


TAIPINGTIEN  STATION 

Boys'  School,  Lower  Primary,   7 pupils 

Boys'  school,  Higher  Primary,   1 pupils 

Girls'  schools,  3    pupils 

Evangelists    

Bible   women    

Teachers,    men    

Teachers,  women    

Baptized  from  the  beginning 

Dead  or  moved  away 

Present  total :  Adults 

Children 

We  have  one  ordained  pastor  and  two  theological 
didates  working  in  the  district. 

There  are  four  organized  congregations. 


194 

10 

50 

16 

6 

10 
2 
720 
105 
498 
117 

can- 
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Six  teachers  receive  three-fourths  of  their  salary  from 
the  people. 

The  amount  contributed  toward  buying  premises  for  mis- 
sion purposes  is  about  300,000  cash,  or  $150.00  in  gold. 

The  work  has  grown  so  fast  that  we  can  not  take  care 
of  it  as  we  should.  We  need  well-trained,  consecrated  help- 
ers; we  need  funds  to  carry  on  the  work;  we  need  your 
gifts,  your  interest,  and  your  prayers.  But  above  all  we 
need  God's  blessing;  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  says  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts." 
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3.  JUNING 
By  O.  F.  Braaten 

JUNING  had  been  inaccessible  to  foreigners  until  1898, 
when  K.  S.  Stokke,  not  without  difficulties,  succeeded  in 
entering  the  city.  In  1899  a  small  plot  of  ground  was  bought 
and  the  double  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  building 
a  mission  station  was  commenced.  But  the  work  was  hardly 
begun,  when  the  Boxer  uprising  of  1900,  with  its  total  de- 
struction of  property  and  serious  danger  to  life  of  foreign- 
ers, made  a  continuation  of  the  work  impossible  that  year. 
When  taking  up  work  anew  in  the  following  year,  Mr. 
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Stokke  was  joined  by  Mrs.  Stokke  and  Sister  Ingeborg 
Pederson,  the  latter  conducting  dispensary  work  and  man- 
aging the  girls'  school  besides  teaching  women  inquirers. 

In  1905  Sister  Marie  Fredricksen  arrived.  Sister  Inge- 
borg was  shortly  afterward  transferred  to  our  mission  hospi- 
tal at  Kioshan.  Sister  Marie  has  worked  untiringly  among 
the  women,  not  only  within  the  city  by  house  to  house 
visiting  and  teaching  the  women  inquirers,  but  at  the  out- 
stations. 

In   1908    Rev.   and  Mrs.   T.   Ekeland  arrived.      Several 
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outstations  were  opened  afterwards  and  efforts  were 
made  in  ever  widening  circles.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stokke 
returned  from  furlough  to  take  charge  of  the  station,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ekeland  left  to  build  a  new  station  at  Chengyang- 
hsien. 

Miss  Agnes  Thonstad  came  out  in  1907.  Her  work  has 
largely  been  in  connection  with  the  girls'  school,  but  she  has 
also  done  considerable  work  among  women  in  the  city  and 
in  the  villages.  Like  Sister  Marie  she  spent  the  whole  of 
her  first  term  in  Juning  and  is  back  again  for  the  second. 

Miss  Martha  Kulberg  was  sent  out  to  conduct  dispensary 
work  at  Juning  and  arrived,  with  that  work  in  view,   in 
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1912.  Her  work  in  the  dispensary  was  discontinued  when 
she  was  transferred  to  Kioshan  to  take  charge  of  the  school 
for  Bible  women,  which  was  established  there  in  the  fall  of 
1915. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Grindvik  joined  in  the  mission  work 
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at  Juning  in  1913.  Managing  the  boys'  school  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  evangelistic  work,  they  also  continued  the 
study  of  the  language.  The  following  year,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stokke  returned  to  America,  Mr.  Grindvik  assumed 
charge  of  the  station. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Braaten  arrived  at  Juning  in  the 
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autumn  of  1913.  Mr.  Braaten's  work  has  been  partly  to 
manage  the  boys'  school  and  partly  to  assist  In  teaching  and 
preaching  in  the  city  and  at  the  several  outstations. 

The  station  compound  is  not  as  large  as  one  would  wish; 
but  it  has  some  substantial  buildings,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned two  residences  for  foreigners,  a  church  and  chapel, 
class  rooms  and  dormitories  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and 
finally  a  dispensary  building  which  is  now  being  used  as 
boys'  dormitory. 

Higher  and  lower  primary  schools  have  been  opened  both 
for  boys  and  girls.  A  college  graduate  from  Shantung  is 
employed  at  the  higher  primary  for  boys.  What  we  need 
at  the  present  time  is  more  space  and  larger  buildings  in 
connection  with  these  schools.  As  a  product  of  the  schools, 
Juning  has  now  several  graduates  from  the  high  school  at 
Sinyangchow  and  three  theological  candidates  from  the 
Union  Seminary  at  Shekow. 

A  number  of  natives  are  employed  as  evangelists,  and 
several  of  these  have  been  in  the  work  for  many  years. 
Outstations  have  been  opened  from  time  to  time  when 
trusted  helpers  were  secured  who  could  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  work.  There  are  now  nine  such  outstations,  of  which 
three,  Masiang,  Pingu,  and  Mlaowan,  have  roomy  chapels. 
Congregations  have  been  organized  where  the  work  was 
far  enough  advanced  to  permit  of  this.  At  five  outstations 
primary  schools  have  been  opened. 

Courses  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens  are  given  to 
men  and  women  at  several  of  the  large  outstations  every 
year.  Speaking  generally,  the  work  has  advanced  steadily, 
the  good  seed  of  the  Word  has  been  scattered.  Tho 
the  field  has  not  yet  yielded  as  large  an  increase  as  one 
would  like  to  see,  there  are,  nothwithstanding,  results  which 
prove  that  the  labor  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  greatest 
need  at  the  present  time  is  a  greater  spiritual  power  in  our 
congregations  thru  an  awakening  to  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  truth  among  the  baptized.  Our  hopes  and  prayers  are 
that  the  seed  of  the  Word  scattered  far  and  wide  may  bear 
fruit  in  such  spiritual  awakening.  May  there  be  "showers 
of  blessing,"  and  may  they  come  soon. 
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4.  SINYANGCHOW 

By  Daniel  Nelson 

nnHE  city  of  Sinyangchow  is  situated  on  the  Peking-Han- 
■'■  kow  Railway,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Hupeh  border 
and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  north  of  Hankow. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  city  with  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict has  a  population  of  about  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand.  The  mission  station  is  located  outside  of  the  city 
wall,  near  the  south  gate,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  the  view 
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of  which,  with  its  background  of  low-lying  mountains,  is 
beautiful.  The  station  is  considered  one  of  the  best  situ- 
ated stations  in  the  field. 

With  the  possibility  in  view  of  opening  a  new  field  in 
southern  Honan,  Rev.  Daniel  Nelson  and  Mr.  Lyder  Kris- 
tensen  visited  Sinyangchow  in  the  spring  of  1899.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  Rev.  E,  O.  B0en  went  there  to  begin 
work.  A  year  and  a  half  later  he  had  to  leave  the  place  on 
account  of  the   Boxer  uprising.      In    1901    Mr.   and  Mrs. 
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Daniel  Nelson,  who  came  to  China  in  1890,  and  Miss  Marie 
Anderson,  who  arrived  in  1897,  took  up  the  work  there. 

A  few  months  later  a  building  site  was  secured  and  build- 
ing begun.  A  double  residence  for  foreign  workers,  a 
street  chapel,  a  guest  hall,  and  school  rooms  were  built. 
The  church  was  erected  in  1906. 

In  December,  1902,  the  first  class  of  catechumens  was 
baptized.  This  class  numbered  eleven — seven  men  and  four 
women.  Early  the  following  spring  three  more  were  bap- 
tized. In  1906  the  congregation  numbered  116  members; 
two  years  later  the  number  had  increased  to  238.  At  the 
present  time  the  congregation  consists  of  730  members,  249 
of  whom  are  women. 
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In  1909  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  went  home  on  furlough 
and  Rev.  Erik  S0vik  took  charge  of  the  work  until  their 
return  two  years  later.  In  1915  Rev.  Edward  S0vik  came 
to  China  and  was  stationed  at  Sinyangchow. 

In  1909  Miss  Marie  Anderson  took  charge  of  the  work 
In  the  girls'  school,  and  Miss  Aase  Hagestande  of  the  wom- 
en's work.     In  1911  she  was  joined  by  Sister  Flora  Moe. 

At  the  present  time  the  working  staff  of  the  Sinyangchow 
station  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Nelson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  S0vik,  and  Sister  Flora  Moe,  eleven  evange- 
lists, seven  Bible  women,  and  twelve  school  teachers.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1917  there  were  about  350  school 
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children  enrolled.     Regular  work  is  carried  on  at  eight  out- 
stations. 

We  need  reinforcements,  especially  in  the  women's  work. 
More  Chinese  workers  are  also  needed.  Most  of  the  mar- 
ket towns  in  the  district  are  still  without  evangelists  and 
Bible  women. 


5.     TSIHO 

By  Anna  Lie 

'  I  'SIHO,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Han  river,  twenty-three 
•*■  miles  from  Fancheng,  was  opened  in  1900  by  Rev.  O.  R. 
Wold.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and 
the  mission  station  is  built  on  a  hilltop  above  and  beyond 
the  town,  overlooking  the  river.  The  mission  also  has 
property  on  the  upper  street,  consisting  of  chapel,  school 
and  guest  rooms,  and  accommodations  for  the  evangelist  and 
other  workers.  The  orphanage  for  girls,  originally  begun  at 
Fancheng,  was  located  at  the  Tsiho  station  from  1902  till 
the  close  of  1908,  when  the  girls,  all  being  of  school  age, 
were  transferred  to  the  Hauge  Girls'  Grammar  School  in 
Fancheng. 

From  December,  1901,  till  their  return  to  the  United 
States,  in  1906,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wold  were  stationed  at 
Tsiho.  Miss  Lie  was  stationed  there  from  her  arrival  in 
China,  in  1904,  till  1906,  when  she  went  to  take  charge  of 
the  girls'  school  in  Fancheng  during  Miss  Hodnefield's  fur- 
lough. On  account  of  the  orphanage.  Rev.  and  Mrs, 
Landahl  moved  to  Tsiho  in  1906,  and  remained  there 
till  January,  1910,  when  they  returned  to  Taipingtien, 
Since  then  no  foreigners  have  resided  at  Tsiho,  but  the  work 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  missionaries  at  Taipingtien,  At 
present  Miss  Lie  supervises  it.  Mr.  Wang,  a  theological 
graduate,  has  been  stationed  In  Tsiho  since  1916. 

There  are  six  outstations  and  preaching  places. 

Hsuehmaho,  one  of  the  outstations,  deserves  mention. 
The  congregation  was  organized  two  years  ago  and  has  now 
a  membership  of  eighty-seven.  Most  of  the  Christians  and 
inquirers  came  from  the  best  classes — the  most  influential 
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people.  This  is  the  most  distant  of  the  outstations  so  far 
opened  in  our  field.  Here,  among  the  high  mountains,  cut 
off,  as  it  were,  from  the  world,  the  Lord  has  shown  in  full 
measure  the  power  of  His  spirit  working  thru  His  word.  A 
visit  to  this  station  is  something  never  to  be  forgotten,  espe- 
cially an  evening  meeting  of  prayer,  testimony,  and  song.  The 
Christians  have  power  in  prayer  and  power  in  song.  They 
exercise  a  strict  Biblical  church  discipline  of  their  own  inau- 
guration. We  have  here  a  fine  girls'  school  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Ma,  a  graduate  of  the  Hauge  Girls'  Grammar  School. 
She  is  an  enthusiastic  worker,  constantly  endeavoring  to 
bring  the  girls  and  women  to  Christ. 

The  time  is  ripe.  Were  only  men  and  means  forthcoming! 
The  missionaries  on  the  western  field  (the  former  H.  S. 
M.)  are  so  absurdly  few  in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be 
done.  To  "lengthen  the  cords"  seems  out  of  the  question. 
The  "strengthening  the  stakes"  of  existing  work  cannot  be 
done  adequately.  The  work  is  suffering,  thru  lack  of  neces- 
sary supervision.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  small  force 
of  foreign  workers  to  meet  the  great  demands  of  the  work, 
which,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  while  the  foreign  staff  In  the  field  in  the  meantime 
has  been  steadily  decreasing.  While  workers  of  every  kind 
are  needed,  the  most  Imperative  need  is  men.  For  these 
workers,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  funds,  we  are  still 
appealing — and  waiting.  Will  the  home  constituency  re- 
spond in  time? 

We  append  the  following  statistics: 

Theological  graduates    3 

Evangelists    7 

Bible  women 4 

Teachers,  men   4 

Teachers,  women 3 

Boys'  schools    4.  .  .  .Pupils   115    (Lower  Primary) 

Girls'  schools 3.  .  .  .Pupils     50    (Lower  Primary) 

Organized  congregations 3 

Present  membership    424 

Five  teachers  receive  three-fourths  of  their  salaries  from 
the  people.  For  building  and  chapel  the  Christians  have 
given  100,000  cash,  ($50.00  In  gold). 
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6.     SINYEH 
By  Th.  Himle 

AFTER  several  preparatory  visits  during  the  winter,  Rev. 
Himle  succeeded  in  making  a  number  of  friends,  while 
the  populace  as  a  whole  was  peaceful.  Although  it  was 
easily  noticed  that  the  higher  circles  of  the  community  did 
not  favor  the  idea  of  having  a  foreign  resident  in  their 
midst,  there  were,  however,  not  less  than  three  different 
places  offered  him  for  sale.  One  of  these  places  was  much 
to  be  preferred,  both  on  account  of  its  location  and  the 
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condition  of  the  buildings.  As  usual,  the  middleman  started 
out  by  asking  an  outrageously  high  price.  After  some 
parley  they  came  down  a  little,  but  then  they  would  not 
yield  until  the  prospective  buyer  mentioned  the  ominous 
altar  and  burning  incense  ^ostairs  in  the  main  building. 

Under  his  inspection  of  the  property  he  had  noticed  that 
there  was  a  small  altar  upstairs  with  burning  incense  on  it, 
and  a  trail  through  a  heavy  layer  of  dust  leading  from  the 
staircase  to  the  altar.  That  was  a  sure  sign  that  the  inhabi- 
tants believed  the  house  was  haunted. 

For  a  generation  nobody  had  dared  to  live  or  sleep  up- 
stairs.    Only  in  broad  daylight  could  a  man  go  over  to  the 
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altar  and  tend  to  the  incense.  No  Chinese  would  buy  prop- 
erty possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  The  price  came  down 
rapidly  and  the  bargain  was  closed. 

The  partitions  on  the  ground  floor  were  torn  down  and 
the  building  was  repaired.  In  this  haunted  house  was  held 
the  first  Christian  service  in  Sinyeh  on  Easter  Sunday,  April 
12,  1903. 

After  ten  years  of  work  on  the  mission  field,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Himle  had  their  first  furlough  In  1905,  but  they  re- 
turned in  1907.  Because  Mrs,  HImle's  health  was  failing 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  again  in  1909.  When  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Aadland  arrived  in  1910,  they  were  sta- 
tioned in  Sinyeh  together  with  Rev,  and  Mrs.  Trygstad. 
Mr.  Trygstad  superintended  the  work  here  for  one  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1915  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Aadland  had  to  go 
home  on  account  of  Mrs.  Aadland's  health.  During  their 
absence  the  field  was  visited  and  cared  for  by  our  other  mis- 
sionaries. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  Rev.  Mr.  Himle  returned  to  China 
and  resumed  work  in  Sinyeh.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Aadland  also 
came  out  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  to  continue  work 
here. 

In  the  city  of  Sinyeh  there  is  one  school  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls.  We  have  just  secured  a  new  teacher  from  Con- 
cordia Middle  School  In  Fancheng  for  the  girls'  school. 
Besides  other  work  done  among  the  women,  Mrs.  Aad- 
land also  conducts  a  Bible  class  here  at  the  main  station. 

On  Sundays  there  are,  as  a  rule,  four  meetings :  Sunday 
school,  morning  services,  afternoon  services,  and  evening 
services.  On  Wednesdays  we  conduct  a  Bible  class  for 
women;  on  Fridays  we  have  meetings  for  catechumens;  we 
have  devotional  services  every  evening.  Theol.  Cand.  Shih 
Is  our  evangelist  here. 

Eleven  outstatlons  are  opened  from  Sinyeh, 

Since  the  opening  of  Sinyeh  Station,  417  catechumens 
have  been  baptized  in  this  district. 

Certainly,  the  harvest  Is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
"Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  will 
send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest." 
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7.  KIOSHAN 

By  K.  S.  Stokke 

nPHE  Kioshan  district  is  noted  for  the  ignorance,  rather 
*■  than  for  the  culture,  of  its  people.  Very  few  have  passed 
examinations  that  would  entitle  them  to  positions  among  the 
so-called  "better  class."  Of  a  hundred  men,  probably  less 
than  five  are  able  to  read,  while  scarcely  a  woman  can  be 
found  who  has  mastered  that  art. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Kioshan  was  the  first  city  in  the 
province  of  Honan  where  an  attempt  at  beginning  evange- 
listic mission  work  was  made.  In  the  seventies  Mr.  VV. 
Clark,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  came  to  Kioshan,  rent- 
ed houses,  and  began  work.  After  a  brief  stay,  however, 
he  was  driven  out  and  forced  to  give  up  the  work.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  for  a  foreigner  to  live  in  Honan  in  those 
days. 

In  September,  1898,  Kioshan  was  again  visited  by  for- 
eigners. Mr.  O.  E,  B0en  and  Mr.  K.  S.  Stokke  passed 
thru  it  on  an  eight  weeks'  journey,  traveling  from  Peking 
to  Hankow,  and  spent  Sunday  in  the  city.  On  that  beauti- 
ful autumn  evening  they  climbed  a  little  hill  west  of  the  city, 
from  which  they  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  dotted  with  hundreds  of  little  villages.  On  the 
summit  of  this  hill  Mr.  Stokke  wrote  an  appeal  to  the  mis- 
sion friends  at  home,  describing  to  them  the  great  harvest 
field  without  reapers. 

In  1899  Mr.  Stokke  succeeded  in  renting  a  house  in 
Kioshan,  intending  to  open  an  outstation  at  that  place.  This 
house,  however,  first  served  as  a  refuge  for  his  teacher, 
who,  together  with  the  missionaries,  was  driven  out  of  Jun- 
ing  during  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900. 

On  Christmas  day,  1904,  the  first  four  men  from  Kio- 
shan were  baptizel  at  Juning.  The  same  year  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  hospital  be  opened  at  Kioshan,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  Dr.  O.  S.  Behrents  succeeded  in  buying  a  very 
favorably  located  piece  of  land  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  south 
of  the  city.     Here  he  immediately  began  erecting  a  hospital. 

Rev.  A.   Martinson  came   to  take  up  work  in   Kioshan 
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In  1906.  He  was  especially  well  qualified  for  the  unusually 
difficult  pioneer  work  at  that  place.  He  was  at  work  early 
and  late,  often  walking  long  distances  over  the  heaviest 
roads.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  pioneers,  he  saw  small  results.  Still  he  plodded  on. 
He  "sowed  In  tears."  He  prayed  diligently.  At  last  the 
Lord's  way  was  made  straight.  In  October,  1913,  God 
took  his  faithful  servant  home  to  a  higher  service. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Martinson  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  mis- 
sion. The  Chinese,  who  especially  appreciate  those  who  first 
bring  to  them  the  glad  tidings,  deeply  mourned  his  loss. 
He  was  missed  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  the  inquirers,  but  even  the  heathen  missed  him. 
No  one  was  ready  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  Rev.  H. 
M.  Nesse,  who  at  that  time  had  been  stationed  in  Sniping, 
visited  the  place  off  and  on;  but  he  was  engaged  in  pioneer 
work  at  his  own  station  and  had  little  time  to  spare.  Tlsus 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  work  devolved  on  Mrs.  Netkind, 
who  came  to  Kioshan  in  1909.  For  some  time  Dr.  Behrjnts 
had  charge  of  the  station  in  addition  to  the  heavy  hospital 
work.  In  1915  the  prospects  again  brightened.  Rev.  T. 
Ekeland  returned  from  America  and  was  stationed  at  Kio- 
shan to  take  charge  of  the  station  work  and  the  school  for 
evangelists  which  was  to  be  opened  there.  It  was  evident 
that  the  difficulties  which  the  congregation  had  met  with,  the 
prayers,  and  labor  had  impressed  the  hearts  of  many.  As 
a  result  of  Mr.  Ekeland's  first  year's  w^ork  one  hundred  per- 
sons were  baptized. 

Not  only  the  persons  mentioned  above  have  been  in- 
strumental in  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  people  of  Kio- 
shan, but  the  wives  of  the  missionaries,  the  hospital  staff,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lillebergen,  Sister  Ingeborg  Pederson,  Sister 
Christine  Johnson,  and  Sister  Flora  Moe  have  also  taken 
active  part  in  the  evangelistic  work.  The  hospital  has  been 
Instrumental  in  bringing  many  into  the  fold.  In  1916  Miss 
Martha  Kulberg  was  stationed  in  Kioshan.  Besides  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  girls'  school  and  the  women's  work,  she 
has  charge  of  the  school  for  Bible  women. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  K.  S.  Stokke  arrived  in  Kioshan 
March  20th,  1917,  just  returning  from  America.  On  June 
1st,  Mr.  Stokke  took  charge  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Eke- 
land  went  to  Sinyangchow  with  the  school  for  evangelists, 
which  had  been  moved  to  that  place. 

In  1914  a  beautiful  church  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
nearly  a  thousand  people  was  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
near  the  hospital.  Mr.  J.  M.  O.  Gudal  supervised  the 
.work. 

The  congregation,  which  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Martinson's 
death  numbered  ninety-five  members,  now  numbers  three 
hundred  and  fifteen.  Outstations  have  been  opened  at  nine 
places.  In  two  places  we  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue 
the  work  because  of  lack  of  workers.  In  Chumatien,  one 
of  the  outstations,  the  missionaries  of  the  former  American 
Lutheran  Mission  have  built  the  necessary  houses  for  con- 
ducting the  work.  A  very  pretty  little  church,  together  with 
class  rooms  for  schools,  houses  for  Chinese  workers,  and 
a  house  for  the  visiting  missionaries  have  been  erected  there. 
The  missionaries  keep  the  station  in  repairs  and  support  the 
Chinese  workers.  The  buildings  at  most  of  the  other  out- 
stations are  in  such  a  condition  that  but  little  can  be  accom- 
plished before  new  buildings  have  been  put  up. 

At  the  main  station  and  the  outstations  we  have  in  all 
six  boys'  schools  and  one  girls'  school.  These  are  fre- 
quented by  over  two  hundred  children.  The  school  work, 
however,  did  not  receive  as  much  attention  from  the  be- 
ginning as  did  the  evangelistic  work.  Consequently  it  is 
far  from  what  it  should  be.  We  lack  means  for  carrying 
on  the  work  and  we  lack  teachers.  At  present  we  have 
twenty  Chinese  workers  in  the  evangelistic  and  school  work. 
Many  of  them  are  far  from  capable,  but  they  are  the  best 
that  can  be  had  at  present. 

To  human  eyes  it  does  not  appear  that  the  work  is  mak- 
ing much  headway,  as  the  people  are  so  deeply  sunk  in  sin 
and  vice.  But  they  are  coming;  if  not  in  flocks,  they  come 
one  by  one. 
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8.  LOSHAN 
By  A.  W.  Haugan 
IN  the  early  part  of  1900,  before  the  Boxer  Uprising, 
■'■  Rev.  E.  O.  B0en  made  a  book-selling  trip  to  Loshan. 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out,  this  is  all  that  was 
done  of  any  kind  of  missionary  work  in  Loshan  before  the 
Boxer  uprising.  In  1902  Mr.  B0en  came  back  and  opened 
an  outstation  at  Loshan.  Two  years  later  an  Adventist  by 
the  name  of  Pilquist  also  began  work  here.     Some  time  later 
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Mr.  B0en  closed  his  work  and  Mr.  Pilquist  was  left  alone 
until  the  year  1908,  when  he  was  taken  sick  and  had  to  leave 
for  home.  He  then  invited  Rev.  D.  Nelson  from  Sinyang  to 
come  to  Loshan  to  take  over  his  work  and  to  buy  his  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Nelson  accepted  the  offer,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1908  he  and  his  evangelist,  Dju  Hao-ran,  came  and  bought 
the  property  that  Mr.  Pilquist  had  left.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  also  able  to  rent  a  house  at  the  south  gate  of  the 
city,  where  they  then  opened  work.  From  that  time  on, 
Loshan  became  a  part  of  the  mission  of  the  former  United 
Lutheran  Church. 
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In  the  fall  of  1909  Rev.  Lyder  Kristensen  and  family 
moved  to  Loshan  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  Schools  were 
immediately  opened,  and  the  work  was  pushed.  During  the 
first  two  years  the  work  was  carried  on  at  the  south  gate, 
where  the  family  lived,  in  a  Chinese  house.  During  this 
time  Mr.  Kristensen  was  able  to  buy  ground  for  a  station  on 
the  North  street,  the  highest  place  in  Loshan.  If  Mr. 
Kristensen  were  living,  he  could  undoubtedly  tell  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  buying  of  land  and  the  building  of 
the  missionary  residence. 
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EVANGELISTS,  TEACHERS,    AND    BIBLE-WOMEN    IN    LOSHAN 
DISTRICT 

During  the  six  years  and  a  half  Mr.  Kristensen  worked  at 
Loshan,  he  opened  eight  outstations  in  the  district.  Be- 
sides this  he  also  opened  work  at  Kwangshan  and  Sihsien, 
which  stations  were  later  turned  over  to  the  former  Luther- 
an Synod  Mission,  when  they  began  work  in  China. 

At  present  Loshan  has  nine  outstations.  The  last  one 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1915  by  Mrs.  Kristensen,  who  had 
charge  of  the  work  after  her  husband's  death,  until  she 
was  relieved  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Haugan  in  January,  1916.  All 
the  outstations  are  rented  property.      In  many  cases  they 
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are  unsuitable  for  carrying  on  mission  work,  and  in  particu- 
lar school  work.  At  the  main  station  we  are  better  situated. 
Here  we  have  a  piece  of  land  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
two  hundred  feet  wide.  On  this  land  are  located  the  mis- 
sionary residence,  or  station  house,  built  in  1911,  a  large 
new  church,  built  in  1914,  and  a  residence  for  two  single 
lady  workers,  built  in  1916.  Besides  these  two  buildings 
there  are  two  guest  rooms,  two  reading  rooms,  one  for 
women  and  one  for  men,  a  large  chapel,  two  schools  for 
boys,  and  one  for  girls.  In  addition  there  are  houses  to 
accommodate  the  teachers,  evangelists,  and  the  Bible  women 
at  the  station.  In  the  spring  of  1917  we  succeeded  in  add- 
ing, at  a  moderate  price,  a  piece  of  land  to  this  compound, 
where  we  hope  in  the  future  to  build  our  schools.  Our 
present  school  buildings  are  very  impracticable  and  unsani- 
tary, and  our  greatest  need  is  therefore  better  school 
houses. 

At  present  we  have  eleven  evangelists,  six  school  teach- 
ers, and  two  Bible  women  in  the  employ  of  the  mission.  Be- 
side these  we  have  one  colporteur,  a  gate  keeper,  and  a 
language  teacher.  Most  of  the  wives  of  the  evangelists 
are  also  helping  in  the  work  among  the  women  at  their  re- 
spective places.  But  our  force  of  workers  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  opportunity  to  do  work,  but 
we  are  handicapped  thru  the  lack  of  earnest  native  work- 
ers. There  is  a  lack  of  earnest  Christian  life  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  both  among  the  workers  and  among  the 
Christians.  This  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  due  to  the  ma- 
terialistic tendencies,  but  also  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Christianity.  But  we  cannot  expect  much  better,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  condition  under  which  our  Chris- 
tians are  living,  their  habits  and  sins  before  they  heard  the 
Word  of  God.  Our  Chinese  Christians  have  difficulties  to 
contend  with  which  we  foreigners  can  scarcely  comprehend. 

As,  for  instance,  when  only  one  or  perhaps  two  members 
of  the  family  are  Christians,  and  the  rest  are  intolerant  ene- 
mies of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  Christians  are  mocked 
and  jeered  at,  and  may  be  treated  brutally.     In  many  in- 
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stances  our  Christians  have  not  advanced  so  far  that  they 
can  see  the  glory  and  blessing  in  being  persecuted  for 
Christ's  sake,  therefore  they  become  disheartened  and  fall 
back. 

Let  it  be  the  object  of  our  prayers  that  whole  families 
may  be  converted  to  faith  in  the  living  God.  Then  our 
church  will  prosper  and  have  a  healthy  growth. 


CHENGYANG  CHURCH 


9.  CHENGYANG 
By  E.  Borg-Breen 

MISSION  work  was  first  begun  in  Chengyang  in  1904, 
when  Rev.  Stokke  opened  an  outstation  there.  In  1909 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  Ekeland  took  charge  of  the  work 
and  lived  there  until  1913,  when  they  went  home  on  fur- 
lough. Rev.  and  Mrs.  E,  Borg-Breen  moved  to  Cheng- 
yang in  the  fall  of  1912.  They  came  from  America 
the  previous  year;  but  owing  to  the  Revolution  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  for  some  time  in  Hankow  with  the  rest 
of  the  missionaries.  In  the  fall  of  1913  Sister  Thone  Sand- 
land  was  stationed  in  Chengyang;  two  years  later  also  Sis- 
ter Christine  Johnson  was  stationed  there,  and  in  1916  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  G.  O.  Holm  came  to  join  the  missionary  staff. 
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During  the  first  year  of  Mr,  Ekeland's  stay  in  Cheng- 
yang  he  built  a  residence  for  foreign  workers,  a  street  chapel 
and  two  school  rooms  for  primary  schools.  Two  years  later 
several  houses  for  Chinese  workers  were  erected.  This 
year  a  church,  a  girls'  school,  and  a  girls'  dormitory  are  be- 
ing built. 

The  schools  have  been  progressing  slowly,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  antipathy  that  the  Chinese  have  for  us  foreign- 
ers, and  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  teach- 
ers. Now,  however,  the  people  are  gaining  more  and  more 
confidence  in  us  and  are  more  willing  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  our  schools.  The  fact  that  some  pupils  from  here 
have  graduated  from  the  mission's  high  schools,  gives  prom- 
ise of  more  competent  teachers.  The  school  buildings  now 
under  construction  will  soon  be  ready  for  use.  Thus  the  too 
small  and  crowded  quarters  will  be  partly  done  away  with. 

The  Chinese  working  staff  at  Chengyang  consists  of  sev- 
en evangelists,  five  Bible  women,  and  seven  teachers.  There 
are  six  outstations.  In  the  Chengyang  district  there  are  fifty 
market  towns.  If  we  only  had  the  helpers  and  the  means 
to  open  an  outstation,  keep  an  evangelist  and  a  Bible  woman 
at  each  one  of  these  places,  each  worker  would  still  have 
4,000  souls  to  care  for.  There  are  many  who  want  to 
learn  more  about  God.  If  we  only  could  send  messengers 
bearing  the  Glad  Tidings  to  all! 


10.  SUIPING 
By  H.  M.  Nesse 
TT  was  a  very  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  this  old 
•'■  and  aristocratic  city,  when  one  day  a  young  foreigner 
came  to  take  up  his  abode  within  its  gates.  This  piece  of 
news  called  out  the  whole  city  and  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood to  "look  see"  a  man  of  such  intrepidity. 

Suiping  was  the  last  in  order  of  the  districts  opened  by 
the  former  American  Lutheran  Mission  to  receive  a  resident 
missionary.  Some  mission  work,  however,  had  been  done 
in  the  district  before.      The  "hsien"  city,  which  is  located  on 
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the  Peking-Hankow  railway,  had  received  several  visits 
from  foreign  workers  residing  in  Kioshan,  under  which  city 
it  had  remained  an  outstation  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  American  Lutheran  Mis- 
sion in  August,  1911,  decided  that  Rev.  H.  M.  Nesse  should 
be  put  in  charge  of  the  mission  work  in  Suiping  district.  In 
the  month  of  March  the  following  year,  1912,  after  a  little 
more  than  a  year's  study  of  the  language,  Mr.  Nesse  de- 
parted for  the  field  of  labor  assigned  to  him.  He  found 
refuge  in  the  small  quarters  rented  for  the  work  already  be- 


A  GROUP  OF   CHRISTIANS   IN   SUIPING— CHRISTMAS   1914 

gun  in  Suiping.     At  that  time  a  few  inquirers  were  found, 
but  none  had  been  baptized  as  yet. 

How  to  secure  quarters  soon  became  a  question  of  per- 
manent importance  to  the  mission,  as  it  was  evident  that  our 
position  in  the  city  was  rather  insecure.  The  time  of  rent 
expired,  and  we  were  told  to  be  gone.  In  every  effort  to  se- 
cure property  in  the  city  we  at  first  met  with  determined  op- 
position from  the  gentry.  After  much  negotiating,  however, 
and  after  many  vexations  and  untold  difficulties,  we  were  at 
last  to  gain  foothold.  A  small  piece  of  ground  was  bought 
in  a  choice  place.     Since  that  time  more  ground  has  been 
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added,  so  that  at  present  the  dimensions  of  our  property  in 
the  city  are  130  by  325  feet.  For  the  purchase  of  ground 
we  have  received  $2,600  (gold). 

Looking  over  the  houses  on  the  property,  we  found  that 
not  one  was  suitable  for  our  purpose.  We  had  no  choice, 
and  were  obHged  to  tear  down  the  old  houses  and  build 
new  ones.  Taking  a  glance  at  the  mission  compound  today, 
we  find  one  foreign  residence,  one  church,  a  small  street- 
chapel,  guest-rooms  for  men  and  women,  school  rooms  for 
boys'  and  for  girls'  primary  schools,  accommodations  for 
boarding  fifteen  boys  and  twelve  girls,  rooms  for  inquirers, 
reading  classes  for  both  men  and  women,  accommodations 
for  teachers  and  evangelists,  etc.  For  the  erection  of  these 
buildings  we  have  been  allowed  $3,252  (gold). 

While  thus  setting  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  in 
order,  the  main  issue  of  the  mission  work  has  constantly 
been  kept  in  mind.  Preaching  and  teaching  the  Word  of 
God  has  had  a  place  in  each  day's  program.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  spiritual  devel- 
opment of  the  work.  We  are  happy  in  the  assurance  that 
the  seed  is  growing  secretly  in  many  places  unknown  to  us. 
Most  of  the  work  at  a  new  station  consists  in  seed-sowing. 
These  few  years  the  Word  of  God  has  been  richly  scattered 
thruout  this  district,  both  in  oral  and  in  written  form.  As 
visible  results  of  the  work,  a  congregation  numbering  over 
a  hundred  souls  has  been  gathered.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  have  been  enrolled  as  inquirers. 

Four  outstations  have  been  opened.  These  are  four  of 
the  largest  market  towns  within  the  district.  At  each  of 
these  places  we  find  a  number  of  inquirers.  At  the  two 
outstations  first  opened  some  have  been  baptized.  In  all  our 
outstation  work  we  have  so  far  made  use  of  only  native 
houses.  We  have  been  allowed  only  $348  (gold)  for  out- 
stations in  the  whole  district. 

Primary  schools  were  very  soon  started.  Now  we  have 
four  of  them,  two  in  the  city,  and  two  at  the  outstations. 
Perhaps  two  more  will  be  opened  next  winter  after  Chinese 
New  Year.     About  ninety  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  pri- 
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mary  schools.  Our  higher  primary  school  in  the  city  is 
making  good,  even  tho  the  boys  are  paying  for  their  own 
board.  Some  of  the  boys  attending  them  are  really  promis- 
ing. 

Until  Christmas  1915,  the  foreign  missionary  force  in  the 
district  consisted  of  Mr.  Nesse  and  wife.  At  that  time  we 
were  happy  to  bid  Sister  Inga  Dvergsness  welcome  to  Suip- 
ing  station.  She  is  carrying  her  share  of  the  work  now. 
At  this  writing  we  rejoice  to  know  that  Rev.  and  Mrs.  O. 
Hellestad  have  been  stationed  in  Suiping. 

Our  needs  are  many.  We  need  the  prayers  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  you,  Christian  friends  at  home.  Especially  do  we 
ask  you  to  remember  in  your  prayers  our  Chinese  workers. 
We  need  money  for  the  erection  of  boarding  schools  for  our 
more  advanced  boys  and  girls.  We  need  additional  funds 
for  our  outstation  work;  but  above  all  do  we  need  more 
of  God  in  ourselves,  in  our  work,  in  our  Chinese  workers, 
in  our  church  members. 
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11.  KWANGCHOW 
By  N.  AsTRUP  Larsen 

HE  city  of  Kwangchow,  situated  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Honan,  Is  said  to  be  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
province;  Kaifeng,  the  capital,  alone  being  larger.  The 
city  is  one  of  the  important  centers  of  our  mission.  The 
surrounding  country,  a  rice  growing  district,  is  probably  the 
most  prosperous  and  densely  populated  section  of  Honan. 
As  to  literacy  this  district  is  the  most  advanced  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Mission  work  was  started  in  Kwangchow  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  Rev.  Mr.  Argento  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission.  Mr.  Argento  was  a  very  aggressive  worker  and 
consequently  met  with  much  opposition  and  enmity.  In 
the  persecutions  of  the  Boxer  year  he  sustained  injuries 
which  left  him  an  invalid.  He  died  in  1917,  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Argento  digged  well  and  laid  a  solid  foundation. 
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Though  the  church  founded  by  him  was  left  without  a  resi- 
dent missionary  in  charge,  and  for  years  received  only  oc- 
casional visits  from  other  missionaries,  the  work  has  de- 
veloped into  what  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  H,  J.  Ma- 
son and  Mrs.  Mason  is  now  the  most  flourishing  work  the 
China  Inland  Mission  (C.  I.  M.)  has  in  Honan. 

When  Dr.  J.  R.  Birkelund  in  1912  was  in  China  to  select 
a  field  for  the  work  started  by  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Synod  of  America  he  also  visited  Kwangchow.  He  rightly 
concluded  that  here  was  a  place  in  need  of  more  aggressive 


FIRST    CLASS    BAPTIZED    IN    KWANGCHOW    AS    A    RESULT    OF 
LUTHERAN    SYNOD    MISSION'S    WORK 

work  and  large  enough  for  more  than  one  mission.  He 
decided  to  make  it  the  center  of  the  Synod's  new  work. 

In  the  autumn  of  1913,  Rev.  Geo.  O.  Lillegaard  arrived 
to  open  a  station  for  the  Lutheran  Synod  Mission  (L.  S, 
M.).  Shortly  before  the  C.  I.  M.  sent  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mason  here.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason,  who  are  missionaries 
of  more  than  twenty  years'  experience,  gave  Mr.  Lillegaard 
much  valuable  help.  F  riendliness  and  cordiality  have  char- 
acterized them  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  new  mission. 

As  the  C.  I.  M.  station  was  already  established  in  the 
South  City,  and  the  C.  I.  M.  outstations  were  all  on  the 
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east  and  south  side  of  the  river,  which  divides  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  territory  into  two  halves,  it  was  agreed 
from  the  start  that  the  two  missions  should  divide  the 
territory,  the  North  City  and  adjacent  territory  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river  to  be  worked  by  the  L.  S.  M.,  and  the 
South  City  and  adjacent  territory  on  that  side  of  the  river 
to  be  worked  by  the  C.  I.  M. 

In  the  winter  of  1913-14  a  tract  of  land  was  bought  for 
the  new  mission  not  far  from  the  west  gate  of  the  North 
City.     The  following    autumn    building    operations    were 


KWANGCHOW  CHURCH 


started  under  the  supervision  of  Mr,  J.  M.  O.  Gudal.  The 
buildings  erected  to  date  are :  Street  chapel  and  guest  room 
for  men,  a  church  seating  700  people,  boys'  day  school, 
evangelists'  dwelling,  three  foreign  residences,  girls'  day 
school,  women's  chapel  and  guest  room,  dwelling  for  Bible- 
women,  dormitory  for  girls'  boarding  school.  Uptown, 
near  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  chapel  and  guest  room  have 
been  built. 

Evangelistic  work  was  started  in  the  winter  1913-14  in 
rented  Chinese  quarters,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Chinese  showed  interest  from  the  start. 

In  January,  1915,  Rev.  N.  Astrup  Larsen  and  the  Misses 
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Christensen  and  Tenwick  moved  to  Kwangchow.  Special 
work  for  women  was  inaugurated  soon  after.  A  little  later 
a  boys'  school  was  started  and  soon  had  over  thirty  pupils. 
The  same  winter  considerable  famine  relief  work  was  done, 
several  hundred  people  being  given  steady  employment 
through  the  winter. 

In  October,  1915",  the  staff  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  Miss  Xavier.  But  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Lillegaard 
left  for  America.  In  May,  the  following  year.  Miss  Ten- 
wick left  us  to  become  the  wife  of  Rev.  Edward  S0vik. 

Just  before  Christmas,  1915,  our  first  converts  were 
baptized  in  Kwangchow,  in  all  twenty-four,  fourteen  men 
and  ten  women. 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  KWANGCHOW  STATION,  SHOWING  THREE 
RESIDENCES,   GIRLS'    SCHOOL,   DORMITORY,  AND    CHAPEL 

A  girls'  day  school  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1916. 
A  year  later  this  was  expanded  into  a  day  and  boarding 
school. 

Regular  dispensary  work  was  opened  by  Miss  Xavier  in 
the  spring  of  1916.  This  grew  very  rapidly,  and  Miss 
Xavier,  unable  to  say  no  to  any  of  the  sufferers  who  sought 
her  help,  overtaxed  her  strength  and  suffered  a  complete 
physical  and  nervous  collapse,  which  neccessitated  her  going 
home  to  recuperate.  Many  are  they  (Chinese  as  well  as 
foreigners)  who  hope  and  pray  that  this  consecrated  and 
devoted  worker  may  recover  and  return  to  the  work  to 
which  she  had  so  completely  given  herself. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Braafladt  and  Dr.  Eckfelt  had  come 
out  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  medical  work  at  this  sta- 
tion.    At  the  time  of  writing  Dr.  Braafladt  is  in  charge  of 
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a  medical  work  which  has  gradually  been  developed  into 
regular  hospital  work.  Dr.  Eckfelt  should  have  been  here 
in  January,  1918,  but  was  detained  up  north  until  April  to 
help  fight  the  epidemic  of  pneumonic  plague.  In  the  au- 
tumn, when  Dr.  Braafladt  goes  to  Tsinan,  Shantung,  as  our 
mission's  representative  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Shantung  Christian  University,  the  medical 
vv'ork  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Eckfelt.*) 

To  date  five  outstations  have  been  opened  under  Kwang- 
chow.  About  eighty  adults  have  been  baptized.  The  op- 
portunities are  unlimited.  So  far  we  have  but  scratched 
the  surface  here  and  there.  The  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
trict is  still  virgin  soil.  How  soon  shall  it  be  adequately 
occupied? 

'  12.  TENGCHOW 

By  Ida  Groseth 

nPENGCHOW  became  the  scene  of  missionary  activities  in 
■■■  1903  when  Rev.  Mr.  Himle  opened  an  outstation  there. 
Premises  for  carrying  on  the  work  were  rented  in  the 
southern  suburb  of  the  city.  Mr.  Li,  of  Taipingtien,  was 
installed  as  evangelist,  and  Mr.  Ma,  a  Mohammedan  con- 
vert, as  teacher  of  the  boys'  school.  This  teacher,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  became  the  first  Mohammedan  convert 
in  our  mission.  He  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Landahl  in 
1906.  From  him  much  was  expected,  but  his  service  on 
earth  was  to  be  short.  He  died  in  1908.  His  last  words  to 
his  family  were,  "Hold  fast  to  the  Christian  faith!"  At 
present  his  eldest  son  is  in  evangelistic  work  and  his  widow 
is  a  devoted  Bible  woman. 

In   1914  some  property  was  bought  inside   of  the   city 

*)  Since  this  was  written  the  conference  has  decided  upon  a  change. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  older  hospital  at  Siangj^ang  has  been  left 
without  a  foreign  physician  in  charge,  Dr.  Eckfelt  has  been  stationed 
there.  For  the  year  1918-1919  the  Kwangchow  hospital  will  be  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Kan.  In  the  autumn  of  1919  Dr.  Skinsness,  at  present 
lent  to  the  Norwegian  Missionary  Society,  will  be  in  charge  in  Kwang- 
chow. 
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walls.  On  January  25,  1915,  the  new  chapel,  a  two-story 
structure,  was  dedicated.  During  the  great  idol  festival  of 
the  third  moon,  in  the  city  that  year,  a  niece  of  Magistrate 
Wang  fell  from  the  stair-landing  to  the  pavement  below 
and  was  picked  up  seemingly  dead.  It  was  a  critical  mo- 
ment. By  prayers  and  restoratives  she  was  brought  back 
to  life  "every  whit  whole."  Hundreds  of  people  were  on 
the  compound  at  the  time,  and  some  of  them  at  least  real- 
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ized  that  those  who  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord  have   a 
better  refuge  than  those  who  put  their  trust  in  idols. 

The  work  in  Tengchow  is  seriously  hampered  by  too  small 
and  crowded  quarters.  We  lack  suitable  guest  rooms  and 
accommodations  for  the  Chinese  pastor;  but  most  of  all 
we  lack  a  church.  The  chapel  is  entirely  too  small.  There 
is  a  lower  primary  school  for  girls  and  a  lower  and  a  high- 
er primary  school  for  boys.  Next  year  the  lease  on  the 
buildings  accommodating  the  boys'  school  expires  and 
cannot  be  renewed. 
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During  the  first  ten  years  twenty-six  adults  were  baptized. 
Now  the  Tengchow  congregation  numbers  sixty-eight  men 
and  fifty  women. 

After  Mr.  Himle's  return  to  the  United  States  in  1905, 
Mr.  Landahl  supervised  the  work  at  Tengchow.  In  1914 
Miss  Groseth  moved  there  and  is  still  in  charge  of  the 
work. 


MISS    GROSETH    AND    A    GROUP    OF    CHRISTIAN    WOMEN    IN 
TENGCHOW 


There  are  ten  outstations  and  preaching  places.  In 
Tengchow  district,  the  total  number  of  baptized  is  368, 
255  men  and  113  women.  During  the  last  years  the  Chris- 
tians and  inquirers  have  supported  five  boys'  schools. 

The  workers  are  too  few  and  too  frail.  Pray  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  that  He  send  forth  laborers  into  this  har- 
vest. 
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13.  KWANGSHAN 
By  P.  E.  Thorson 

PVURING  the  time  that  Rev.  A.  Argento  ot  the  Chhia 
•*-^  Inland  Mission  was  working  in  Kwangchow,  a  few  men 
from  Kwangshan  became  interested  in  the  Gospel.  An  out- 
station  from  Loshan  was  opened  in  1908,  at  Kwangshan,  by 
Rev.  Lyder  Kristensen,  and  up  to  the  spring  of  1914,  when 
this  outstation  was  taken  over  by  the  Lutheran  Synod  Mis- 
sion, forty-five  persons  had  been  baptized,  A  boys'  school 
with  sixteen  pupils  was  opened  in  March,  1914. 

In  the  fall  of  1915  and  the  first  months  of  1916,  under 


KWANGSHAN  CONGREGATION 


the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  M.  O.  Gudal,  a  foreign  residence 
was  built  in  the  north  end  of  the  city,  a  chapel  seating  about 
300,  together  with  the  men's  and  the  women's  guest  rooms, 
and  a  school  building  were  erected  on  a  plot  of  ground  that 
had  been  bought  immediately  north  of  the  business  center. 
A  small  lot,  with  Chinese  houses  that  could  be  used  in  part, 
was  also  bought  in  the  south  suburb,  about  a  mile  from 
the  large  chapel.  A  school  was  opened  here,  with  about 
thirty  pupils,  the  first  part  of  January,  1916.  The  school 
is  in  the  rear,  while  in  the  front  is  a  small  street  chapel. 

Three  outstations  were  opened  in  the  spring  of  1916; 
at  Sintien,  a  hundred  "li"  south  of  Kwangshan,  at  Yang- 
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KWANGSHAN    SCHOOL   AND    CHAPEL 

fan-chlao,  forty-five  "li"  southwest,  and  at  Wukiatsai,  twen- 
ty-five "li"  north.  Only  Chinese  houses  are  used  at  these 
places,  the  local  enquirers  sharing  the  expense  of  putting  the 
buildings  in  order  for  mission  use. 

Rev.  P.  E.  Thorson  had  been  stationed  at  Kwangshan 
and  moved  down  in  September,  1915,  the  family  coming 
a  little  later.  Owing  to  their  experience  with  the  bandits  in 
June,  1916,  and  the  need  of  a  foreigner  besides  the  lady 
teachers  and  matron  at  Unity  School,  Kikungshan,  Rev.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thorson  were  not  returned  to  Kwangshan.     Yang 
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Lin-yuin,  a  graduate  from  Shekow  Theological  Seminary, 
was  placed  at  Kwangshan  in  the  fall  of  1916,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  up  to  the  present  time. 

At  the  conference  of  the  amalgamated  missions  (Lu- 
theran United  Mission)  Rev.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Oluf  Asper 
were  stationed  at  Kwangshan,  while  Rev.  J.  M.  Bly  worked 
there  until  Chinese  New  Year,  1918. 

The  present  status  is  as  follows:  Number  baptized  113, 
church  members  108,  number  of  inquirers  100.  Regular 
church  attendance  is  about  160,  but  at  times  there  are  many 
more.  In  Kwangshan  are  three  lower  primary  schools,  one 
of  which  is  for  girls,  and  one  Is  a  higher  primary  school. 
The  outstatlons  SIntien  and  Wuklatsal  have  each  a  lower 
primary  school.  There  is  one  teacher  for  each  school.  At 
present  there  are  ninety-five  pupils  In  the  lower,  and  twelve 
in  the  higher  primary  schools. 

The  curiosity  period  is  now  largely  past,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  people  outside  of  the  mission  towards  the  church 
and  Its  work  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  passive  indifference. 
The  time  for  quiet  growth  has  begun  both  In  regard  to  the 
present  membership  and  the  inquirers.  The  motives  for 
giving  heed  to  the  Word  of  God  may  be  many  and  varied 
in  the  beginning,  but  also  these  do  undergo  a  transforma- 
tion, as  the  glory  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel  Is  more  and 
more  revealed  to  the  soul  of  the  individual. 


14.   SIHSIEN 

By  K.  N.  TvEDT 

nPHE  first  missionary  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  SIhsien  was 
•*■  Rev.  Mr.  B0en.  He  began  work  in  1902,  but  left  after 
a  few  years.  As  no  native  evangelist  was  appointed, 
the  work  was  at  a  standstill  until  Rev.  L-  Kristensen 
took  It  up  In  1908.  Buildings  to  be  used  for  chapel  and 
school  were  rented,  and  not  a  few  people  gathered  to  hear 
God's  Word.  Then  came  troublous  times.  Mr.  Krlsten- 
sen's  Illness,  too,  prevented  him  from  visiting  the  place 
regularly.     Left  in  this  way  to  itself  and  served  only  by  a 
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weak  and  unfit  evangelist,  the  congregation  developed  much 
as  a  field  that  has  not  been  cultivated  in  season,  the  weeds 
growing  profusely  and  choking  the  good  seed.  Those  who 
were  baptized,  almost  all  of  whom  were  of  the  lower 
class,  had  by  unchristian  living  and  litigation  brought  upon 
the  congregation,  and  trebly  on  Christianity,  the  disrespect 
and  hatred  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city. 

In  1915  the  Lutheran  Synod  Mission  took  charge  of  this 
station.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1915  a  man  was  sent 
out  by  it  to  buy  land.  After  much  difficulty  a  piece  was  se- 
cured so  that  Mr.  Gudal  was  able  to  begin  to  build  in  Febru- 
ary, 1916.  A  Chinese  house  was  repaired  and  Rev,  and 
Mrs.  K.  N.  Tvedt  moved  there  to  take  up  the  work.     The 
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building  operations  were  finished  in  April  the  same  year.  The 
following  buildings  were  erected;  chapel,  guest  rooms  for 
men  and  for  women,  gate  keeper's  room,  a  small  dispensary, 
and  a  missionaries'  residence.  Several  Chinese  buildings 
were  repaired  and  are  used  to  accommodate  evangelist  and 
Bible  women.     One  is  also  used  for  school. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  Miss  Minnie  Saboe  came  to  Sihsien 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  among  the  women.  In  the 
spring  of    1918    she   left  Sihsien   to   become   the   wife   of 
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Rev.  John  Bly.  Miss  Mina  Hjeldness  was  stationed  at  Sih- 
sien  to  take  her  place.  Of  Chinese  workers  at  present 
we  have  an  evangelist  and  an  assistant.  Besides  these  there 
are  two  teachers,  a  gate  keeper,  and  a  Bible  woman.  In 
regard  to  most  of  the  Chinese  workers,  they  are  simply  a 
help  in  time  of  need,  as  they  are  but  ill  prepared  for  the 
important  and  difficult  work  that  is  expected  of  them.  An 
able  evangelist  and  good  teachers  for  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
are  sorely  needed. 

In  comparison  with  the  other  places,  this  district  is  a 
difficult  field.  The  people  have  seen  very  little  of  foreign- 
ers, and  are  still  suspicious.  They  have  also  as  yet  heard 
little  of  gospel  teaching.  It  takes  time  to  prepare  the  way. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  change  now  in  the  attitude 
of  the  people  toward  the  missionary  and  his  work,  and  our 
hope  is  that  also  in  this  district  there  may  be  a  gathering  in 
to  God's  kingdom. 

15.  KIKUNGSHAN 
By  P.  E.  Thorson 

'"PHE  school  for  missionaries'  children  being  located  at 
■'■  Kikungshan,  services  in  English  are  conducted  regularly 
every  Sunday  forenoon  thruout  the  year. 

Chinese  services  are  held  regularly  every  Sunday  at  3  :00 
P.  M.  The  church,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  330, 
has  been  built  by  members  of  the  former  American  Luther- 
an Mission,  thru  whose  generosity  all  members  of  the 
Lutheran  United  Mission  are  now  made  part  owners. 

During  the  summer  season  the  church  is  crowded  at  the 
Chinese  service  every  Sunday  afternoon,  while  in  the  fall 
and  spring  there  has  been  an  average  attendance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  attendance  averaged  about 
sixty  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter.  Of  the  sixteen 
baptized  Christians  that  have  been  here  during  the  year, 
only  six  have  received  baptism  at  this  place. 

Bible  study  for  men  and  women  in  separate  classes  has 
been  conducted  throughout  the  year,  with  an  average  atten- 
dance of  about  twenty-four  in  each  class.  The  work  among 
the  women  has  been  conducted  by  Mrs.  Anna  Martinson, 
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who  is  also  supporting  two  Bible  women — one  at  Kikung- 
shan  and  the  other  in  Sintien.  A  boys'  school  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  fifteen,  has  been  in  session  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  The  expenses  of  this  have  been  de- 
frayed by  the  foreigners  on  the  mountain. 

Within  a  radius  of  130  "li"    (43  miles)   there  are  thou- 
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sands  of  Chinese,  only  a  small  fraction  of  whom  have  ever 
heard  the  Word  of  God.  A  few  of  the  villages  in  the 
valleys  below  have  been  visited  during  the  year  in  company 
with  the  Chinese  evangelist  Li  Chen-mao,  but  the  opportu- 
nity for  itinerating  work  has  been  entirely  too  limited  owing 
to  the  work  at  Unity  School. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  in  the  near  future  some 
one  may  be  found  who  can  be  set  aside  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  Kikungshan  region. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 


1.  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
By  I.  Daehlin 

IF  the  human  race  shall  attain  to  anything,  mentally  or 
spiritually,  and  even  physically,  a  certain  amount  of  educa- 
tion is  an  absolute  necessity.  And  theoretically  no  nation 
has  approved  this  more  emphatically  than  have  the  Chinese. 
But  practical  education  has,  nevertheless,  been  only  for  the 
happy  few  until  recently.  Now,  however,  it  is  constantly 
widening  its  scope  and  shall — we  hope — some  day  become 
universal.  But  this  change,  this  attempt  to  put  theory  into 
practice,  has  to  a  very  great  extent  been  brought  about  by 
the  mission  schools  scattered  over  the  land.  These  schools 
have  not  always  enjoyed  their  present  popularity.  Rela- 
tively young  missionaries  can  well  remember  the  time  when 
parents  asked  them  what  they  would  pay  for  girls'  attending 
our  school.  The  boys'  school  did  not  stand  much  higher 
in  their  estimation.  Those  boys  who  came  to  us  were  very 
poor,  such  as  otherwise  could  hope  for  no  schooling  what- 
ever. With  the  exception  of  a  few  schools  of  a  higher  grade 
in  the  oldest  fields,  nothing  above  the  primary  grade  (grade 
1-4)  was  attempted,  if  any  "grade"  could  be  spoken  of  at 
all. 

Since  then,  what  a  change  has  taken  place!  Hardly  a 
school  now,  for  boys  or  girls,  but  has  more  applicants  than 
it  can  accept.  No  longer  primary  schools  only,  but  inter- 
mediate schools  as  well  (grade  5-7)  are  fast  making  their 
appearance  at  most  of  the  main  stations.  We  could  not 
stop  here.  For  the  sake  of  our  own  work  and  for  the  sake 
of  Christian  boys  and  girls,  or  rather  the  young  men  and 
women,  who  by  further  study  wished  to  prepare  themselves 
better  for  their  life  work  another  step — the  middle  school 
— was  an  immediate  necessity.     Thus  today  we  have  four 
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middle  schools  in  our  field,  two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls, 
located  at  Fancheng  and  Sinyang, 

With  the  above  mentioned  schools  we  have  entered  the 
sphere  of  higher  education.  Some  years  back  this  would 
have  required  an  apology  on  our  part.  Opinions  were  very 
much  divided  then  as  to  the  wisdom  of  founding  schools, 
especially  higher  schools,  in  the  mission  field.  We  were 
here,  it  was  argued,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  to  provide  schools  for  the  people  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  of  the  land.  In  one  sense  this  ar- 
gument was  very  true.  It  is  not  our  business  to  provide  pub- 
lic education.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  may  ask,  When  did 
the  Church  ever  get  along  without  schools,  higher  as  well  as 
primary?  Practically,  never.  We  find  that  some  sort  of 
school  work  was  carried  on  quite  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  it  has  been  continued  ana  constantly 
increased  to  the  present  time.  In  fact  it  was  in  the  Church 
— in  the  Church  of  the  Reformation — that  public  education 
was  born;  and  from  that  time  till  now  no  complete  edu- 
cation, meeting  the  whole  need  of  man,  has  been  found  out- 
side of  it.  But  even  if  these  schools  are  needed  by  the  home 
church,  are  we  to  take  for  granted  that  they  also  are  needed 
in  the  foreign  field?  Yes.  The  experience  of  a  hundred 
years  of  mission  work  in  China  confirms  it.  We  may  safely 
go  a  step  further  and  say,  they  are  needed  even  more,  for 
the  Christian  influence  found  in  home,  community,  and 
state  in  our  home  lands  is  lacking  in  China.  The  spirit 
permeating  every  state  institution  in  China  is  thoroughly 
non-Christian,  and  very  often  anti-Christian.  The  Church 
must  therefore  be  prepared  to  furnish  an  advanced  educa- 
tion to  those  of  its  sons  and  daughters  who  seek  it,  and  that 
mainly  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  preserve  and  establish  them 
in  their  faith;  second,  to  provide  the  Church  with  qualified 
workers.  In  other  words,  it  becomes — humanly  speaking — 
a   question   of  the   Church's   existence.      If  the   Nestorlan 
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Christians*  had  founded  schools  and  propagated  Christian- 
ity among  the  people  instead  of  merely  being  satisfied  with 
having  the  favor  of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China  would  in  all  probability  have  had  a  different 
aspect  today. 

If  we  are  clear  as  to  our  aim  with  education  in  China, 
what  then  has  been  done  and  what  is  still  needed  to  be  done 
in  order  to  realize  this  aim?  What  has  been  accomplished 
so  far,  may  be  gathered  from  other  chapters  of  this  report 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  remarks  as  to  our  needs. 
Unfortunately  these  needs  are  not  limited  to  the  realm  of 
higher  education  only.  They  are  even  more  keenly  felt 
among  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  educational  advan- 
tages. It  can  safely  be  said  that  a  great  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  higher  schools  would  vanish  if  the  most  cry- 
ing needs  of  the  primary  schools  had  been  met.  These 
iieeds  are  principally  two :  Qualified  teachers,  and  adequate 
supervision.  As  long  as  we  do  not  have  these  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  at  present,  any  attempt  at  advanced  work 
is  greatly  handicapped.  A  sufficient  number  of  properly 
trained  teachers  must  be  produced,  and  adequate  super- 
vision must  be  secured  for  our  primary  schools,  if  we  shall 
hope  to  get  our  higher  education  on  a  sound  basis.  Then  we 
have  the  pressing  need  of  better  teachers  and  equipment 
for  our  middle  schools,  better  houses  and  grounds,  and 
finally,  a  college.  This  latter  we  hope,  God  willing,  shall 
come  within  the  next  few  years  as  a  union  institution  built  by 
the  Lutheran  Missions  in  Central  China.  But  even  as  a 
union  undertaking  it  will  be  no  easy  task.  It  will  require 
considerable  planning  and  preparatory  work  for  every  par- 
ticipating mission  body  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  funds 
as  well  as  qualified  teachers,  especially  Chinese  teachers. 

In  theological  education  we  have,  perhaps,  advanced  far- 
ther than  in  any  other  line  of  school  work,  thanks  to  the 
early  co-operation  of  four  missions  in  the  Union  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  at  Shekow    (near  Hankow).      Our 

*)  The  Nestorian  Christians  came  to  China  A.  D.  635,  and  existed 
in  scattered  communities  as  far  down  as  the  ninth  century. 
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chief  concern  now  Is  to  find  and  train  the  right  sort  of 
candidates  for  that  Institution. 

As  to  medical  education  there  could  be  no  hope  of  ever 
getting  our  own  school  even  as  a  union  Lutheran  medical 
college.  It  was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  we  received 
word  from  home  that  our  Board  had  decided  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Shantung  Christian  University,  inviting  us  to 
co-operate  in  their  College  of  Medicine  by  supplying  a  mem- 
ber on  the  teaching  staff,  and  sharing  the  runnmg  expenses 
of  the  institution,  paying  a  certain  sum  each  year. 

Rev.  L.  H.  Braafladt,  M.  D.,  has  already  been  appointed 
to  join  the  Medical  faculty  of  the  University  and  will  move 
to  Tsinan,  Shantung,  the  coming  fall  (1918). 

At  the  Union  Lutheran  Conference  held  on  Kikungshan 
last  sum.mer,  1917,  it  was  decided  that  the  Lutheran  Mis- 
sions in  Central  China  should  unite  in  the  above  mentioned 
undertaking  by  jointly  keeping  a  member  on  the  medical 
faculty  at  the  Shantung  Christian  University.  This  deci- 
sion is  now  before  the  respective  Boards  in  the  home  land 
for  their  approval. 


2.  THE    CENTRAL    CHINA   LUTHERAN    THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY 

By  Erik  S0vik 

AV/HEN  the  Lutheran  Churches  in  America  took  upon 
^^  themselves  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  China,  their  aim 
was  first  of  all  to  establish  the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  land. 
They  were  convinced  that  for  them  the  only  way  to  do  this 
was  to  do  it  as  Lutherans,  that  is,  establish  a  Lutheran 
church.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  they  from  the 
foundation  sought  to  give  the  structure  a  Lutheran  form, 
not  only  as  regards  the  doctrine,  but  also  in  the  matter  of 
church  government  and  practice.  Missionary  work  had  ac- 
cordingly not  progressed  very  far  before  the  establishment 
of  institutions  similar  to  those  that  we  have  in  the  home 
church,  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Before  very  long  provi- 
sion  also   had  to  be   made   for   the   education   of   Chinese 
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pastors.  As  early  as  1907,  at  the  Centenary  Conference  In 
Shanghai,  some  Lutherans  met  to  discuss,  among  other 
things,  the  need  of  a  theological  seminary.  From  that  time 
on  union  conferences  were  held  which  have  had  splendid 
results,  one  of  which  is  the  Central  China  Union  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  missions  co-operating  in  the  Seminary  are  the  Nor- 
wegian Missionary  Society,  the  Finnish  Missionary  Society, 
the   Hauge   Synod   Mission,    and   the   American   Lutheran 


CENTRAL  CHINA  UNION  LUTHERAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
DEDICATED    OCTOBER    19,    1913 

Mission  (the  last  two  now  united  In  the  Lutheran  United 
Mission). 

The  erection  of  the  Seminary  building  and  the  profes- 
sors' residences  was  begun  in  1912  and  completed  after  a 
year.  Instruction  commenced  March  29,  1913.  The  dedi- 
cation was  celebrated  October  19,  the  same  year. 

The  Seminary  Is  located  on  a  hill,  a  little  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  Shekow  Station  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway, 
about  ten  miles  from  Hankow. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  practically  Identical  with  that 
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of  Lutheran  theological  schools  in  America.  Its  constitu- 
tion is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  of  other  Lutheran  semi- 
naries. 

The  courses  of  study  require  four  years  for  completion. 
They  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  other  theological 
schools.  Four  languages  are  taught:  Chinese,  English, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  They  are  all  offered  those  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  finish  them  before.  As  to  the 
method  and  the  scope  of  instruction  they  necessarily  have  to 
be  more  simple  and  limited,  owing  to  the  limited  preparatory 
education  of  our  students.  Most  of  these  have  nothing  more 
than  a  high  school  education,  and  a  few  have  not  even  that. 
It  must  be  said  to  their  credit,  however,  that  they  acquit 
themselves  very  well  in  spite  of  this  laclc  of  higher  training. 

It  will  soon  be  five  years  since  the  Seminary  began  its 
work.  The  first  class,  a  group  of  twenty-three,  have  re- 
ceived diplomas  and  are  now  employed  as  evangelists  in 
their  respective  missions.  One  of  them — the  first  one — 
was  recently  ordained  to  the  ministry.  Our  missionaries 
report  favorably  on  their  work.  Whatever  they  may  be 
lacking  in  many  other  respects,  there  is  in  evidence  among 
them  a  spirit  of  Christian  brotherliness,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  spiritual  earnestness,  which  gives  good  ground  for  the  hope 
that  they  will  prove  worthy  of  their  high  calling. 

Four  men  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction :  Profes- 
sor O.  R.  Wold  of  the  Lutheran  United  Mission,  president; 
Professor  Erland  Sihvonen  of  the  Finnish  Missionary  So- 
ciety; Professor  Karl  Ludvig  Reichelt  of  the  Norwegian 
Missionary  Society;  and  Professor  Erik  S0vik  of  the  Lu- 
theran United  Mission.  There  is  besides  a  Chinese  assis- 
tant, teaching  Chinese. 

The  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  is  a  reality.  Its 
establishment  marks  a  big  step  forward  in  Lutheran  mis- 
sion work  In  the  central  provinces  of  China.  Its  influence  on 
the  future  Lutheran  Church  will  be  very  great.  Pray  for  It, 
that  it  may  in  its  teaching  and  all  its  other  activities  inject 
and  inculcate  into  its  students  the  real  missionary  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  our  Lord. 
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3.  TRAINING  EVANGELISTS 
By  T.  Ekeland 

ALIVE  missionary  can  hardly  remain  long  In  a  new  field 
In  China  before  a  deep  sense  of  the  great  need  of  the 
Chinese  people  lays  on  his  heart  a  burden  of  prayer  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  laborers  Into 
His  harvest.  Still  more  will  this  be  the  case  when  he  finds 
that,  though  by  the  eyes  of  faith  he  may  like  his  Lord  be 
able  to  see  the  fields  ripe  unto  harvest,  yet  a  season  of  hard 
plowing  and  sowing  must  Intervene  before  an  ingathering 
on  any  large  scale  can  take  place. 

Missionary  Limitations 
The  missionary  soon  finds  that  in  spite  of  earnest  appli- 
cation to  language  study,  In  spite  of  his  best  efforts  to  un- 
derstand the  people  and  sympathize  with  them,  he  can  never 
hope  to  win  that  place  of  confidence  and  Influence  over  the 
unevangellzed  masses  that  a  native  Christian  can,  though 
by  education  and  training  the  native  may  be  much  less  quali- 
fied for  mission  work  than  the  missionary.  Besides  he  can- 
not alone,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  expect 
to  reach  with  the  Gospel  the  hundred  thousand,  or  more, 
of  heathen  that  are  dependent  upon  him  for  the  message  of 
salvation.  For  these  reasons  it  Is  a  common  saying  among 
missionaries,  that  China  can  be  evangelized  only  by  its  own 
people. 

Our  First  Helpers 
As  the  missionary  prays  for  helpers,  he  scans  the  field  for 
native  men  and  women  who  may  possess  some  qualifications 
as  fishers  of  men.  In  view  of  the  great  need,  he  feels  justi- 
fied In  employing  even  those  who,  judged  by  the  standards 
of  the  home  church,  would  be  found  wanting  that  measure 
of  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  and  Christian  experience 
which  a  Christian  teacher  or  preacher  should  possess.  The 
wise  missionary,  however,  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  remedy 
this  deficiency  In  his  helpers.  He  continues  to  be  their  teach- 
er for  years,  while  they  are  preaching  and  teaching  others. 
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Only  thus  can  he  defend  employing  men  of  so  little  prep- 
aration for  so  important  a  calling. 

Home  Instruction 
In  addition  to  the  instruction  he  receives  from  the  mis- 
sionary in  the  form  of  sermons,  private  conversation,  etc., 
the  native  helper  is  assigned  definite  portions  of  the  Bible 
and  of  our  best  doctrinal,  devotional,  and  other  books,  for 
reading  and  study.  At  the  monthly  workers'  conference,  all 
evangelists  meet  at  the  mission  station,  where  they  are  ex- 
amined and  instructed  by  the  missionary,  and  assigned  new 
work  for  the  coming  month.  They  will  thus  return  to  their 
work  with  some  new  knowledge  and  inspiration. 

Summer  Course  for  Evangelists 
Our  missionaries  have  for  a  number  of  years  set  aside  the 
month  of  June  for  a  conference  or  a  Bible  study  course 
with  the  workers  from  several  districts.  June  is  usually  the 
month  of  the  wheat  harvest,  and  the  busiest  month  in  the 
year.  Less  is  therefore  lost  by  the  absence  of  the  evange- 
list or  Bible  woman  from  their  stations  at  that  time  of  the 
year  than  at  any  other.  To  equalize  as  much  as  possible  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  travel,  etc.,  these  Bible  con- 
ferences rotate  from  year  to  year  at  each  of  our  most  cen- 
trally located  stations.  From  forty  to  seventy  workers  have 
been  present,  men  being  in  the  majority  over  women  in  the 
proportion  of  about  four  to  one.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  field  of  the  former  United  Church.  In  the  field  of 
the  former  Hauge  Synod,  in  the  last  few  years,  also  nearly 
all  the  wives  of  the  evangelists  attend  the  Bible  conference. 
The  attendance  of  the  wives  of  the  evangelists  at  its  future 
Bible  conferences  is  now  made  the  rule  of  the  Lutheran 
United  Mission. 

The  importance  of  the  evangelist's  wife  being  alive  to  the 
Gospel  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  How  frequently  is  it 
not  experienced  that  much  of  the  evangelist's  work  and 
influence  is  neutralized  by  the  unchristian  influence  that  goes 
out  from  his  home.  Our  mission  has  therefore  made  it  a 
rule  that  new  men  shall  not  be  engaged  as  evangelists  or 
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pastors  unless  their  wives  have  been  well  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity, or  preferably,  are  Christians. 

At  the  Bible  conferences  at  least  three  missionaries,  be- 
sides some  native  helpers,  are  required  on  the  teaching  staff. 
A  course  of  theoretical  and  practical  studies,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  evangelists  and  Bible  women,  is  followed,  while  spe- 
cial stress  is  laid  on  making  the  month  of  Bible  conference  a 
season  of  spiritual  refreshing  and  stimulus.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  much  inspiration,  beneficial  to  the  work,  has 
from  year  to  year  gone  forth  from  these  Bible  conferences. 

School  for  Evangelists 

As  long  as  we  cannot  supply  the  gradually  increasing 
number  of  congregations  with  native  pastors,  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  give  them  the  next  best,  that  is  evangelists.  These 
men  who  have  been  previously  trained  for  their  calling,  must 
meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  congregations. 

But  this  need  is  felt  not  only  for  those  that  are  bap- 
tized. Owing  to  the  new  knowledge  which  through  books 
and  papers  is  pouring  in  upon  China  these  last  years,  the 
heathen  are  much  more  able  than  formerly  to  sound  the 
depth  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  influence  him  to  embrace 
Christianity.  How  easily  may  not  then  the  limitations  of 
the  evangelist  become  a  fateful  stumbling-block,  where  in- 
telligent tact  and  sympathy  would  have  won  men  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Five  years  ago  these  and  similar  reflexions  crystallized 
among  the  missionaries  of  the  United  Church  into  a  resolu- 
tion to  set  aside  one  of  their  number  to  conduct  a  training 
school  for  evangelists.  Rev.  T.  Ekeland  was  chosen  as 
teacher  and  principal  of  this  school,  and  the  following 
course  of  study,  covering  three  years'  work  was  adopted: 
(a)  Bible  study;  Introduction  to  the  books  of  the  Bible; 
Old  and  New  Testament  exegesis;  (b)  Dogmatics:  The 
larger  Epitome;  (c)  Church  history  and  biographies;  (d) 
Practical  theology  including  homiletics,  and  studies  like 
physiology  and  hygiene,  Chinese  history  and  literature,  etc. 
Men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty,  who,  as  a 
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minimum  of  education  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  language  and  literature,  and  are  known  to  be 
consistent  Christians  are  accepted  for  a  period  of  proba- 
tion of  up  to  one  year. 

Lutheran  Bible  School  (the  name  adopted  for  it)  was 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1915  at  Kioshan,  with  forty-two  pupils 
attending.  The  first  year  being  a  probation  period,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  reduced  to  thirty-six  the  next  year.     After 


FIRST    CLASS    GRADUATING   FROM    LUTHERAN    BIBLE   SCHOOL, 
SINYANGCHOW,   1918 


two  years  at  Kioshan  the  school  moved  to  Sinyang,  where 
it  occupies  some  of  the  quarters  built  for  the  Boys'  High 
School,  as  well  as  two  smaller  buildings  put  up  for  the  Bible 
School  in  the  fall  of  1917.  Owing  to  the  immediate  need 
of  evangelists  at  the  various  stations,  not  less  than  ten  have 
been  put  into  the  work  before  they  completed  the  full  course, 
thus  reducing  the  number  to  twenty-six  for  the  year  1917- 
1918. 
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Practical  Training 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  school  from  the  first  to  com- 
bine a  practical  training  with  the  work  of  the  class  room. 
For  this  purpose  the  time  from  Saturday  noon  until  Monday 
noon  has  been  spent  on  preaching  tours  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  adjoining  field.  In  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  with 
tracts  and  Scripture  portions  in  their  bundle,  they  set  out  for 
their  destinations  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Not  only  are  all  pub- 
lic places  in  and  around  the  city  of  Sinyang  visited,  such  as 
markets,  temples,  schools,  the  court  house  with  its  prison, 
etc.,  but  also  the  several  outstations  within  a  radius  of  ten 
to  twenty  miles.  During  one  of  the  class  periods  on  Tues- 
days every  member  reports  on  his  experiences,  difficulties, 
and  defeats  as  well  as  successes.  Questions  arising  out  of 
such  experiences  are  then  discussed  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

This  spring  we  graduated  twenty-two  men  to  take  up  the 
work  of  evangelists  in  our  mission.  What  the  school  has 
done  for  these  men  must  be  proved  by  their  future  career  in 
the  service  of  the  church.  And  yet  it  is  but  a  statement 
of  fact  to  say,  that  these  three  years  at  school  have  touched 
the  lives  of  most  of  them  more  deeply  than  all  their  previ- 
ous experiences  combined.  They  have  not  only  come  to  a 
new  knowledge,  full  of  wonders,  but  the  truth  of  God  has 
revealed  to  them  a  new  power,  which  gives  victory  over  sin. 

May  the  prayers  of  mission  friends  follow  them  in  their 
future  work,  that  God  may  find  them  willing  and  useful  ves- 
sels through  which  His  saving  grace  may  be  poured  out  up- 
on the  heathen  for  whose  evangelization  He  has  made  our 
church  body  responsible. 


4.  BIBLE  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN,  AT  FANCHENG 
By  Christine  Trygstad 

A  BIBLE  school  for  women  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Ho- 
tvedt  in  1904.  But  as  shortly  afterwards  she  was  taken 
ill,  Mrs.  R0nning  took  charge  of  the  work.  After  the 
death  of  Mrs.  R0nning,  1907,  the  school  was  moved  to 
Tsiho,   and  Mrs.  Landahl  was  in  charge  of  it  for  about 
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two  years.  Some  of  the  women  then  finished  the  two  years' 
course,  and  most  of  these  are  at  present  in  active  work. 

In  1910  the  school  was  again  moved  to  Fancheng  and 
supervised  by  Miss  Groseth.  The  first  pupils  were  wives 
of  the  theological  students.  Many  of  them  were  mothers 
with  children,  and  in  some  cases  not  particularly  willing  to 
attend  the  school.  The  mission,  however,  felt  that  there 
would  be  very  little  use  in  educating  pastors  whose  wives 
had  no  Christian  training.  , 

When  Miss  Groseth  left  for  Honan  in  1911,  Mrs.  Wold 
took  charge  of  the  school  and  served  till  the  fall  of  1912, 


MRS.  TRYGSTAD   WITH  TEACHERS   AND   PUPILS   OF   THE   BIBLE 
SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN   AT   FANCHENG 


when  she  was  relieved  by  Miss  Lee.  The  wives  of  the 
students  were  now  transferred  from  the  Girls'  Grammar 
School,  or  what  is  now  called  Corcordia  Middle  School,  and 
the  wives  of  several  of  the  evangelists  came  to  attend,  so 
that  the  number  increased  to  forty.  Several  of  these  are 
now  in  the  work  as  Bible  women,  while  the  wives  of  the 
theological  graduates  are  with  their  husbands,  most  of  them 
taking  active  part  in  the  work. 

Mrs.  Stokstad  took  charge  of  the  work  for  two  years, 
and  after  she  left  on  furlough,  Mrs.  Trygstad  has  been  in 
charge  of  it.     In  the  fall  of  1917  the  school  opened  with 
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eighteen  girls  and  sixteen  women  enrolled.  We  have  at 
present  two  Chinese  teachers,  one  of  whom,  Mrs.  Djang, 
has  been  teaching  In  the  mission  for  many  years.  She  was 
educated  as  a  child  and  ranks  among  the  teachers  of  the  old 
school.  The  other  teacher  is  a  graduate  of  the  Concordia 
Middle  School  at  Fancheng.  The  girls  are  only  day  pupils 
who  llv^e  near  the  school,  and  most  of  them  are  daughters 
of  our  Christian  converts.  The  women  are  wives  of  school 
boys,  who  partly  receive  help  for  board,  and  women  who 
support  themselves,  but  whom  the  mission  helps  by  supply- 
ing free  books. 

The  school  has  been  conducted  in  an  ancestral  hall  close 
by  the  station.  People  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
shiping, but  only  four  times  a  year,  so  that  they  do  not  in- 
convenience us  much. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  train  Bible  women  and  to 
give  a  Christian  education  to  the  wives  of  our  evangelists, 
teachers,  and  school  boys. 

So  far  the  school  has  had  no  permanent  teacher,  but  the 
conference  has  appointed  one  of  the  women  missionaries  to 
take  charge  of  It  from  year  to  year.  We  hope  that  soon 
some  native  woman  can  be  found  who  Is  willing  to  make 
teaching  at  this  school  her  life  work.  The  women  of  China 
are  as  a  whole  very  much  neglected.  What,  then,  can  be 
greater  than  holding  up  the  Gospel  Light  to  them,  that  they 
may  know  the  love  of  Christ,  the  love  which  alone  can  trans- 
form their  lives  and  their  homes.  Let  us  join  In  special 
prayer  also  for  this  branch  of  the  work. 


5.     BIBLE  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  AT  KIOSHAN 
By  Martha  Kulberg 

nPHE  Bible  woman  Is  practically  indispensable  in  the  mis- 
"^  slon  work  among  the  women  of  China.  She  must  stand 
between  the  missionary  and  the  Chinese  as  an  Interpreter 
in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word.  Because  she  Is  a 
native,     she    thoroly    understands    the    people.      As    she 
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has  come  in  touch  with  the  foreigners  more  or  less,  she 
also  understands  them  much  better  than  the  average  Chinese 
do.  Without  the  Bible  woman  the  missionary  may  talk,  and 
talk  in  vain.  But  with  her  as  an  interpreter,  the  wonderful 
message,  those  glad  tidings  of  peace  and  joy  and  love,  will 
be  partly  understood,  even  by  the  poor,  neglected  women  of 
China.  If  she  is  a  true  Christian  and  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  herself  thoroly  acquainted  with  the  Chris- 
tian teachings,  she  is  far  more  able  to  reach  the  heathen 
than  is  the  foreign  worker. 


BIBLE   SCHOOL   FOR   WOMEN   AT   KIOSHAN,    1917 

Not  a  little  has  been  done  by  our  mission  to  deepen  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  the  spiritual  life  among  our 
Bible  women.  They  have  been  instructed  in  regular  classes 
at  the  various  stations,  and  also  at  the  mission's  yearly 
summer  school  for  Chinese  workers. 

A  regular  Bible  course  to  be  continued  throughout  three 
years  was  begun  in  Kioshan  in  the  fall  of  1915.  The  wom- 
en attending  this  school  had  previously  had  but  very  little 
instruction.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  young  and  fairly 
intelligent,  so  that  we  had  good  reason  to  look  forward 
with  joy  to  the  time  when  they  would  be  our  helpers  in  the 
work.     They  have  done  very  well,  indeed,  as  far  as  studies 
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go;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  those  who  have  lived  in 
heathen  surroundings,  their  behavior  has  not  in  every  in- 
stance been  what  we  might  desire. 

The  training  that  we  are  trying  to  give  these  women  is 
a  two-fold  one.  The  first,  and  to  which  most  of  the  time 
has  been  devoted,  is  Bible  study  and  elementary  instruction 
in  the  common  school  branches.  The  second  is  training  in 
practical  mission  work.  During  the  first  year  Mrs.  Net- 
land  gave  instruction  in  most  of  the  Bible  subjects.  The 
second  year  Miss  Martha  Kulberg  had  charge  of  this  work. 
Some  of  the  Bible  subjects  with  all  the  secular  studies  have 
been  taught  by  Mrs.  Kan,  wife  of  Dr.  Kan  of  our  mission. 
She  is  a  competent  teacher,  and  takes  great  interest  in  her 
work. 

In  our  methods  of  teaching  we  have  laid  great  stress  up- 
on teaching  the  pupils  to  repeat  the  lessons  in  their  own 
words,  and  not  to  commit  them  orally  to  memory,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Chinese  custom.  We  try  to  have  them  tell  the 
stories  to  us  as  they  would  tell  them  to  one  that  had  never 
heard  them  before.  Thus  they  are  trained  to  relate  the 
wonderful  Gospel  stories  to  the  heathen.  The  women  are 
also  trained  by  teaching  in  Sunday  schools,  conducting  pray- 
er meetings,  etc.,  besides  doing  the  tedious  work  of  teaching 
beginners  to  read.  During  the  first  year,  and  also  in  the 
second  year,  they  worked  among  the  women  in  the  city,  go- 
ing out  on  house  visits.  The  Kioshan  people  are  slow  in 
accepting  the  Gospel  truths,  however,  so  that  this  was  a 
very  difficult  work.  The  missionary  in  charge  of  the  work, 
together  with  one  or  more  of  the  women,  made  frequent 
trips  to  the  outstatlons  during  the  week  ends.  The  country 
people  were  found  much  more  ready  to  accept  the  Gospel 
than  were  the  city  people. 

During  the  Chinese  New  Year  of  our  second  year  we  had 
a  three  weeks'  vacation.  A  few  of  the  pupils  were  unable 
to  go  home  because  of  the  distance  of  travel.  They  therefore 
spent  the  time  in  active  service.  They  visited  those  of  our 
outstatlons  where  the  people  are  most  ready  to  accept  the 
Gospel  truth.     There  they  conducted  reading  classes  and 
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meetings,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  a  large  number  of  wom- 
en. They  returned  with  a  burning  desire  to  do  more  for 
those  women  with  whom  they  had  become  acquainted.  When 
the  school  again  opened  and  all  the  pupils  were  gathered, 
they  began  making  regular  trips  to  those  outstations,  setting 
out  on  Saturdays  and  returning  on  Mondays.  The  Chris- 
tians at  some  of  the  places  that  we  had  not  visited,  heard  of 
this  and  asked  if  they,  too,  might  not  have  the  help  of  the 
pupils.     At  times  all  the  pupils  are  out  over  Sunday. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  met  with  and  much  hard  work 
done  in  conducting  the  Bible  school,  and  many  of  our  pupils 
have  not  come  up  to  the  standard,  either  in  their  spiritual 
life  or  in  their  studies.  Still,  to  our  joy,  we  see  much  prog- 
ress even  in  the  lives  of  these.  The  image  of  Christ  has 
slowly  developed  in  the  souls  of  many. 


6.     LUTHERAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

AT  SINYANGCHOW 

By  L  Daehlin 

npHE  Lutheran  High  School  for  Boys  had  a  very  humble 
■'■  beginning.  With  twelve  students,  nearly  all  of  them  eld- 
erly men,  it  commenced  work  in  three  small  rented  Chinese 
houses  outside  of  the  South  Gate,  Sinyang,  on  March  4th, 
1907.  The  institution  bore  then  the  name  of  Sinyang 
Seminary.  The  work  planned  for  it  was  a  preparatory 
course  of  four  years  and  a  theological  course  of  three  years. 
The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  one  foreigner.  Rev.  I.  Daeh- 
lin, and  two  Chinese  assistants,  Mr.  Ye  Sung-nien  and  Mr. 
Ih  Sao-kang.  The  last  mentioned  gave  only  part  of  his 
time. 

The  original  plan,  however,  was  soon  altered.  Already 
the  following  year,  at  the  first  Lutheran  Conference  held 
on  Kikungshan,  it  was  decided  to  unite  forces  for  the 
founding  of  a  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Central 
China.  In  1913  this  hope  became  a  reality.  To  this  n&\^^ 
institution,  then,  the  Sinyang  Seminary  handed  the  theologi- 
cal course  and  the  last  half  of  its  name.     The  preparatory 
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course  was  also  given  a  more  definite  scope,  conforming  in 
the  main  to  the  government  Middle  School  with  Christian 
studies  added.  By  this  time  the  student  body  consisted 
largely  of  young  men  and  boys.  For  the  older  ones  who 
came  Mr.  Daehlin  had  an  "Evangelists'  Class"  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  This  class  was  later  supplanted  by  the  Bible 
School  for  Men.  Thus  we  now  have  three  schools  where 
before  we  had  one. 

We  soon  outgrew  our  temporary  quarters  at  the  South 
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Gate,  Fortunately  a  new  and  fine  location  was  found  out- 
side of  the  West  Gate,  this  too  on  the  river  bank,  where  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  offered  to  sell  us  their  property.  It 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  ground  200x300  feet  with  a  large 
building  intended  for  a  printing  and  publishing  establish- 
ment. It  was  bought,  and  the  half  finished  building  put  in- 
to shape  to  furnish  class  and  dormitory  room  for  its  new 
inmates.  We  could  then  say  goodbye  to  the  old  mud 
houses,  and  one  bright  day  in  May,   1908,  the  whole  con- 
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cern  with  desks,  boxes,  bundles,  kettles  and  all,  sailed  up- 
stream on  a  "Pai"  (float)  to  the  West  Gate,  where  a  happy 
crowd  took  possession  of  its  new  home.  During  the  sum- 
mer a  house  was  built  for  the  principal  and  family. 

The  chances  for  expansion  were  now  more  promising,  and 
before  long  the  old  building  was  required  for  class  work 
exclusively.  A  new  dormitory  for  forty-eight  students  was 
put  up  in  1912,  new  kitchen  quarters  and  gate  house  in 
1913.  Additional  land  was  purchased  from  time  to  time. 
This  present  year  an  extension  to  the  dormitory,  accommo- 
dating twenty-six  persons  was  built.  We  can  now  take  care 
of  seventy-four  students.  But  there  is  still  lack  of  room 
for  chapel  exercises  and  other  meetings.  We  managed  it 
easily  this  fall,  as  the  new  dormitory  was  used  by  the  Bible 
School  and  only  forty  students  were  admitted  to  the  Middle 
School. 

But  our  greatest  difficulty  is,  to  procure  competent  teach- 
ers, and  this  difficulty  we  shall  never  get  over  until  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  our  own  best  and  brightest  Christian  young 
men  shall  have  been  trained  for  the  work. 

We  have  a  well-behaved  class  of  boys,  who  are — with 
rare  exceptions — making  good  use  of  their  opportunities. 
Fully  one  half  of  them  are  Christians,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
rest  are  either  catechumens,  or  at  least  manifest  considerable 
interest  in  Christianity.  Both  teachers  and  older  Christian 
students  take  part  in  Christian  activities  as  opportunity 
offers.  The  boys  also  have  Bible  reading  and  prayer  circles 
among  themselves. 

A  great  many  attending  the  school  never  stay  through  the 
four  years.  So  far  only  three  classes,  seventeen  young  men 
in  all,  have  been  graduated  from  the  Middle  School.  They 
are  very  widely  scattered  and  most  of  them  have  taken  up 
teaching  either  permanently,  or,  in  some  cases  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  Theological  Seminary  later.  Two  of 
these  graduates  are  already  there.  Two  are  in  the  Shantung 
Christian  University  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  the 
high  school,  and  one  is  in  the  Peking  Christian  University, 
taking  an  advanced  normal  course  and  also  specializing  in 
Chinese  literature  for  the  same  purpose.    The  only  thing  for 
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us  to  do  was  to  send  these  young  men  to  other  mission  in- 
stitutions for  training  since  we  had  no  college  of  our  own. 
But  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  our 
own  Union  Lutheran  College.  There  are  many  encouraging 
signs  to  that  effect  already,  and  with  God's  help  and  bless- 
ing they  will  prove  signs  of  the  true  sort. 

From  the  statements  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Lutheran 
High  School  for  Boys  is  expected  to  fill  many  needs.  The 
first  and  foremost  need  is  the  training  of  candidates  for  the 
Theological  Seminary.  The  next — and  almost  equally  im- 
portant— need  is  to  furnish  teachers  for  our  primary 
schools.  And  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  need  of  helping  to 
supply  material  for  the  future  teachers  in  our  higher  in- 
stitutions. We  ask  for  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  our 
friends  and  co-workers  who  have  the  salvation  of  this  great 
nation  at  heart. 

Those  who  have  served  as  principals  of  the  High  School 
are:  Rev.  Ingvald  Daehlin  (arr.  1898),  1907-1913,  Rev. 
Oscar  Hellestad  (arr.  1908),  1914-1916,  Mr.  DaeWin 
again  1916-1918.  From  September,  1918,  Rev.  John  M. 
Bly  (arr.  1915)  is  expected  to  take  charge  of  the  school. 


7.  HAUGE  ACADEMY 
By  Albert  Anderson 
I  lAUGE  Academy  is  an  educational  institution  for  boys, 
■*■  *  located  at  Fancheng,  Hupeh,  China.  It  was  founded 
and  maintained  by  the  former  Hauge  Synod  Mission  till 
July  1,  1917,  when  it  became  an  institution  of  the  Lutheran 
United  Mission. 

The  history  of  the  school  dates  back  to  the  early  nineties, 
when  Fancheng  Station  was  opened.  In  1898  there  were 
thirty-eight  boys  enrolled.  Miss  Olive  Hodnefield  being  in 
charge.  Arrangements  were  made  in  1900  to  commence  ad- 
vanced work.  A  teacher  from  Shantung  Christian  Univer- 
sity was  engaged.  The  first  class  consisted  of  four  boys, 
among  them  Dung  Tsi-pei,  the  Chinese  principal.  But  that 
same  year  the  school  had  to  be  closed  on  account  of  the  Box- 
er Uprising. 
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The  school  became  an  independent  institution  in  1903, 
with  its  own  budget.  Prof.  Stokstad  was  called  in  1907 
to  take  charge  of  it.  It  was  under  his  supervision  and  care 
that  the  school  developed  into  the  present  Hauge  Academy. 
The  growth  of  the  school  and  the  importance  of  the  work 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Hauge  Synod  in  1913  to  place  two 
missionaries  at  the  institution. 

Healthy  climate,  beautiful  natural  scenery,  the  industry 
and  thrift  of  the  people  combine  in  making  Fancheng  a  "De- 
sirable City."  It  was  the  starting  point  of  the  Hauge  Synod 
Mission  work,  has  been  and  is  the  central  station  for  that  dis- 
trict which  now  constitutes  the  western  section  of  our  China 
mission  field.  The  district  includes  an  area  of  approximate- 
ly 66GS  square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  about  2,400,- 
000,  or  about  the  same  number  of  people  as  Norway. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city. 
On  three  sides  there  is  an  open  stretch  of  land  belonging  to 
temples  and  guild  halls.  Thus  the  place  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  noise  of  the  street,  and  it  is  airy  and  country-like.  The 
campus  consists  of  two  plots  of  ground,  one  for  the  Higher 
Primary,  measuring  40x240  feet,  and  one  for  the  Academy, 
measuring  220x450  feet,  each  of  which  has  its  own  separate 
entrance  from  the  street.  The  Higher  Primary  quarters  are 
ordinary  Chinese  houses,  remodeled,  consisting  of  four 
class  rooms,  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  dormitory  accommo- 
dations for  seventy  boys.  The  main  building  at  the  Acad- 
emy is  the  former  hospital  building,  consisting  of  six  large 
class  rooms,  office,  faculty  room,  reading  room,  laboratory, 
etc.  A  dormitory  was  built  in  1913.  The  present  buildings 
are  sufficient  to  accommodate  eighty  students.  The  school 
is  very  much  in  need  of  a  chapel.  There  is  one  residence 
for  the  foreign  principal,  but  no  houses  for  the  native  teach- 
ers. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  impart  to  the  youth  a  general 
Christian  education,  to  prepare  young  men  as  teachers,  and 
to  give  students  the  education  necessary  to  enter  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  or  college. 

Hauge  Academy  has  a  four-year  course.  In  connection 
with  the  same  institution  a  Higher  Primary  department  of 
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three  years  and  a  Lower  Primary  department  of  four  years 
are  conducted.  This  makes  the  complete  course  eleven 
years.  The  school  has  a  fixed  course  of  study.  The  sub- 
jects taught  are:  Christianity,  which  includes  Bible  History, 
Church  History,  Catechism,  Epitome,  special  studies  in  the 
New  and  Old  Testament,  Apologetics;  Music,  which  in- 
cludes instruction  in  the  singing  of  hymns  and  lessons  on 
the  organ.  Chinese,  which  embraces  ancient  and  modern  lit- 
erature, composition  and  public  speaking;  History,  which 
covers  Chinese  and  General  foreign,  ancient  and  modern 
History;  Mathematics,  which  comprises  arithmetic,  algebra, 
plane  and  solid  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry; 
Science,  offering  geography,  physical  geography,  zoology, 
botany,  physics,  chemistry,  psychology,  English,  including 
reading,  writing,  and  conversation. 

The  Chinese  faculty  consists  at  present  of  fourteen  mem- 
bers. Four  of  the  five  who  teach  modern  subjects  have  a 
college  education.  The  other  teachers  are  of  the  old  school 
with  a  classical  education,  altho  two  have  studied  some  mod- 
ern subjects.  By  thoro  work  our  school  has  a  very  good 
reputation  in  the  district.  Students  take  much  interest  in  the 
religious  subjects,  in  the  daily  devotional  exercises,  and  in 
other  Christian  activity  outside  of  the  school. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  school  year 
which  closed  June  21st,  1918,  was  318,  Academy  55,  High- 
er Primary  59,  Lower  Primary  204.  A  far  larger  num- 
ber would  like  to  enter  the  Academy,  but  the  aim  is  to 
maintain  a  distinctly  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  number  admitted  have  been  limited  to  boys  from 
Christian  circles.  The  greater  number  are  Christians.  They 
do  good  work.  Organizations  are  maintained  that  aim  to 
strengthen  the  spiritual  life  of  these  students  and  promote 
growth  in  Christian  service.  A  large  number  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  work  in  the  church.  At  present  there  are  twenty 
out  of  the  former  students  who  are  engaged  by  the  mission 
as  evangelists,  four  as  teachers  in  the  Academy,  one  as  a 
teacher  at  Concordia  Middle  School,  seven  as  teachers  in 
other  schools,  one  as  doctor  in  the  Bethesda  Union  Hospi- 
tal, and  one  is  attending  the  Theological  Seminary.     A  far 
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larger  number  who  have  attended  the  school  are  in  vari- 
ous other  walks  of  life  and  wield  a  Christian  influence  each 
in  his  own  sphere. 

Hauge  Academy  is  a  factor  in  the  Lutheran  Mission, 
which,  we  hope,  in  time  will  count  much  in  establishing  a 
Lutheran  Church  in  China  as  well  as  determining  its  char- 
acter. 

Those  who  have  served  as  principals  are: 
Miss  Olive  Hodnefield.  .  .  .From  the  beginning  up  to  1901 

Rev.  Th.   Himle 1902 

Rev.  H.  N.  R0nning 1903  to  1907 

Rev.  G.    M.   Trygstad 1908 

Prof.   Christian  Stokstad 1909  to  1916 

Prof.  Albert  Anderson 1917  to    


8.  LUTHERAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AT 

SINYANG 
By  Marie  Anderson 

AT  the  conference,  1909,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  High 
School  for  girls  in  the  field.  It  was  further  decided  that 
it  should  be  located  at  Sinyang,  as  that  place  was  healthful 
and  central,  and  also  had  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
day  school  girls  at  the  time. 

There  is,  however,  a  big  step  from  a  day  school  to  a 
High  School.  The  difficulties  at  first  were  many.  The 
mission  work  was  quite  new  and  very  few  could  see  the 
use  of  giving  girls  an  education.  Parents  would  usually 
send  the  girls  to  school  for  two — three  years,  then  take 
them  out  to  work  or  to  be  married. 

Another  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  trained  native  helpers. 
This  was  partly  overcome  in  and  after  the  year  1911.  Mrs. 
Seng  arrived  from  Shantung  in  1911,  a  fervent  Christian, 
and  a  capable  woman.  Although  a  wife  and  mother 
she  has  done  excellent  work  as  a  teacher.  In  1913 
her  mother-in-law  came  as  matron.  She  is  a  woman  of 
much  prayer,  and  reliable  and  tactful,  surely  a  blessing  from 
the  Lord.     Mrs.  Liang  came  the  same  year.     In  1915  Mr. 
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Yuan,  a  college  graduate,  was  added  to  the  ranks.  He  is  a 
man  well  liked,  and  is  interested  in  the  work.  Besides 
these,  a  Chinese  scholar  from  this  field  has  been  employed. 

Miss  Elsa  Felland  was  in  charge  of  the  school  for  one 
year,  1914-1915.  Miss  Anderson,  who  had  started  the 
school,  resumed  her  work  when  she  came  back  from  fur- 
lough in  the  autumn  of  1915.  The  same  fall  Miss  Nora 
Nelson  taught  English  some  months.  But  her  health 
failed,  and  she  had  to  give  up  the  work.  From  the  autumn 
of  1916,  Mrs.  Edward  S0vik  has  taught  English  and  now 
has   also  charge   of  the  needle  work. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  school,  1909-1916,  was 
38;  1916-1917,  62;  and  1917,  67. 

There  are  both  Higher  Primary  and  Middle  School 
courses  taught  in  this  one  school.  Thirty-six  girls  have 
finished  the  Higher  Primary  course.  One  was  sent  to 
Peking  to  finish  the  High  School,  and  four  have  completed 
the  Middle  School  course  here.  Fifteen  have  gone  into 
direct  mission  work,  thirteen  of  whom  are  teaching.  Two 
of  the  Middle  School  graduates  are  teaching  in  this  school, 
Mrs.  Hsi  and  Miss  Ruth  Fan. 

As  decided  by  the  conference,  the  government  course  of 
study  has  been  followed  with  the  addition  of  religion. 

Most  of  the  girls  were  Christians  when  they  came  to  our 
school.  Of  the  rest  there  have  been  some  every  year 
who  have  given  themselves  to  Christ.  Though  many  of 
the  girls  are  living  beautiful  Christian  lives,  yet  there  is 
much  left  to  pray  and  work  for  here.  But  He  who  has 
commenced  the  good  work  will  finish  it  to  His  glory. 

It  is  our  constant  aim  that  a  Christian  spirit  and  Chris- 
tian influences  shall  pervade  all  activities  of  the  school. 
To  this  end  we  give  a  very  full  course  of  class  instruction 
in  religion.  Besides  daily  devotional  exercises,  we  also  con- 
duct Sunday  school,  weekly  prayer  meetings,  and  Christian 
Endeavor  meetings. 

The  Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  grounds  already  bought  are  far  too  small  for  such 
a  school ;  but  further  purchases  have  been  hindered  by  the 
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exorbitant  price  asked  by  the  heathen  neighbors.  It  may  be 
that  grounds  will  have  to  be  purchased  at  some  other  place. 
They  ought  to  be  acquired  here,  as  this  is  the  finest  and 
best  location  that  can  be  found  for  our  purpose.  It  is  on  the 
high  river  bank,  outside  of  the  city  and  near  by  the  church. 
The  foreign  residence  is  built  on  the  compound  adjoining  the 
school  grounds.  The  school  has  dormitory  accommoda- 
tion for  seventy  pupils,  but  has  no  recitation  hall.  This  need 
has,  however,  been  met  by  the  Women's  Missionary  Federa- 
tion at  home,  which  has  promised  $4,000  U.  S.  money  for 
such  a  building. 

9.  CONCORDIA  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
By  Olive  Hodnefield 

IN  1903  a  girls'  school  was  opened  at  the  station  vacated 
by  Mr.  Netland.  The  purpose  was  to  give  the  girls 
betrothed  to  our  orphanage  boys  a  Christian  training.  Soon 
applications  streamed  in  from  other  quarters,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  decision,  taken  at  the  conference  of  1905,  to  en- 
large the  boarding  department  so  as  to  make  room  for  other 
girls  seeking  admission.  In  1908  the  school  was  graded  into 
lower  and  higher  primary  and  was  given  the  name  of  Hauge 
Girls'  Grammar  School. 

In  1914  eight  girls  graduated  from  the  Higher  Primary 
department.  Three  of  these  went  out  as  teachers,  five  en- 
tered the  High  School  and  graduated  in  1917.  Of  the  five 
who  graduated  from  the  High  School  department,  four 
are  teaching,  while  one  has  entered  the  College  at  Peking, 
in  order  to  fit  herself  to  fill  the  position  of  teacher  in  our 
High  School,  where  we  are  so  much  in  need  of  college  gradu- 
ates. This  year  (1918)  a  class  will  graduate  from  the 
Higher  Primary.  In  the  High  School  we  have  at  present 
only  one  class,  a  second  year  class. 

The  school  follows  the  Central  China  Christian  Educa- 
tional Association  curriculum  and  the  graduates  receive  cer- 
tificates from  the  association. 

We  have  a  literary  society  that  meets  every  Saturday  af- 
ternoon.    At  these  meetings   one  of  the  teachers  acts   as 
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critic.  One  and  a  half  hour  weekly  is  spent  in  the  library, 
whence  the  members  of  the  society  draw  their  supply  for  the 
literary  program. 

Besides  the  morning  devotion,  we  have  a  Young  Ladies' 
Society  that  meets  every  Wednesday  morning.  AH  the 
teachers  are  present  at  these  meetings.  Every  Friday  morn- 
ing the  students  meet  for  Bible  study,  the  teachers  being 
included  either  as  leaders  or  members  of  the  classes.  On 
Sunday  afternoon  both  teachers  and  students  are  assigned 
special  work,  either  in  Sunday  school  or  itinerating.  There 
are  eleven  teachers  and  seventy-three  pupils  at  present. 

In  1916  the  Swedish  American  Missionary  Covenant 
united  with  us  in  the  school,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  to  wel- 
come Miss  Mabel  Olson  as  a  member  of  our  staff.  The  name 
of  the  school  was  then  changed  to  Concordia  Middle  School. 

Residences  for  foreign  and  Chinese  teachers  have  been 
erected.  Also  a  large  dining  room,  kitchen,  bath  room, 
etc.,  for  the  school.  The  dormitory  accommodates  eighty 
girls.     The  foreign  residence  is  only  partly  finished. 

We  are  at  present  sorely  in  need  of  a  school  building  as 
the  dormitory  rooms  which  at  present  are  used  as  class 
rooms  will  be  too  small  next  year. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  management 
of  the  school  from  its  beginning.  As  to  the  future  we  have 
many  reasons  to  hope  that  each  succeeding  year  will  see  its 
position  strengthened  and  many  girls  go  out  as  zealous 
workers  for  Christ. 


10.     UNITY   SCHOOL* 
By  Agnes  Kittelsby 

A  STRANGER  from  the  outside  world  would  undoubtedly 
•^^  experience  something  of  amazed  surprise  in  finding  a 
large  three-story  building,  of  distinctively  modern  and  for- 
eign appearance,  perched  on  a  mountain  top  in  Central 
China,  some  eight  hundred  miles  inland.  His  wonder  would 
not  be  lessened  when  he  learned  that  every  shovel  of  earth 

*)   Since  this  was  written,  the  name  has  been  changed  to  "American 
School." 
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excavated  for  the  foundation  was  carried  away  in  baskets 
of  a  most  surprisingly  diminutive  size,  and  that  every  stone, 
brick,  beam  and  plank  was  carried  by  hand  to  the  building 
site.  Unity  School  is  in  more  than  one  sense  a  tangible 
proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  serious  hin- 
drances, and  speaks  eloquently  of  the  whole-hearted  and 
untiring  efforts  of  men  and  women  on  the  mission  field,  as 
well  as  of  friendly  and  generous  interest  in  the  home  land. 
The  Hauge  Synod  Mission  had  since  1901  conducted  a 
school  for  the  children  in  that  mission  at  Fancheng,  Hupeh. 


AMERICAN   SCHOOL 

Miss  Ida  Groseth,  Miss  Elsie  Olson  (Mrs.  C.  Stokstad), 
and  Miss  Carrie  Olson  served  successively  as  teachers  in 
this  school  until  the  time  the  Hauge  Synod  Mission  and  the 
United  Church  Mission  found  it  wise  to  unite  in  establishing 
the  school  on  Kikungshan.  The  United  Church  division  of 
the  school — later  to  be  known  as  Unity  School — began  with 
three  pupils,  in  the  fall  of  1910,  at  Kioshan,  Honan,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  year  1914-1915  it  led  a  rather  ad- 
venturous life  and  well  deserved  the  name  it  bore,  "Den 
Vandrende  Opdragelsesanstalt."  It  flitted  about  like  a  rest- 
less   (albeit  lively)    ghost,    from   Kioshan  to   Kikungshan, 
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from  Kikungshan  to  Sinyangchow,  from  Sinyangchow  to 
Hankow,  from  Hankow  back  to  Sinyangchow,  again  to  Kik- 
ungshan— with  a  brief  interval  at  Kioshan —  thence  to  Sin- 
yangchow for  the  third  time;  then,  lastly,  to  Kikungshan, 
where,  it  is  hoped,  it  has  found  a  permanent  home.  There 
were  school  days  in  the  crowded  room  of  some  missionary's 
home;  there  were  others,  in  an  equally  crowded  Mission 
House  on  the  mountain,  where,  at  times,  those  who  sat  near 
the  stove  bid  fair  to  scorch,  whereas  those  a  few  feet  far- 


TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS  OF  UNITY   SCHOOL,   KIKUNGSHAN,   1917 


ther  away  showed  signs  of  congealing,  when  the  winter  winds 
blew  too  furiously  through  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  old 
building.  Many  and  varied  were  the  experiences  during  the 
rather  trying  period.  The  event  which  probably  stands  out 
most  vividly  in  the  minds  of  the  school  children  is  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  flight  from  Kikungshan  on  October  12,  1911, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  when,  after  hurrying 
down  the  mountain  to  Sintien  and  spending  the  night  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  keep  warm,  the  little  school  of  six  members 
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boarded  a  freight  car  for  Sinyangchow — and  reached  safe- 
ty! 

These  early  days  In  the  life  of  the  school  were  more  than 
once,  of  the  kind  to  "try  men's  souls,"  and  it  is  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  the  hopeful  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
first  two  teachers,  Mrs.  Mina  Nold-Hellestad  and  Miss  Car- 
rie Olson,  that  the  school  was  enabled  to  continue  its  work 
successfully.  The  Unity  School  of  today  was  formally  or- 
ganized as  a  union  school  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1913, 
when  four  missions :  the  American  Lutheran  Mission,  the 
Hauge  Synod  Mission,  the  Lutheran  Synod  Mission,  and 
the  Augustana  Synod  Mission  adopted  the  plan  submitted 
by  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  the  or- 
ganizations mentioned  above. 

The  school  may  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  its  "Sturm 
und  Drang"  period  when  it  found  Its  new  home  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1916.  No  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  building 
activity  in  China  will  fail  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the 
committee  In  charge,  when  the  building  at  length  stood 
ready  for  use.  Some  of  the  Chinese  on  the  mountain  In 
watching  the  amazing  building  grow,  had  prophesied  that 
so  tall  a  structure  could  impossibly  be  erected;  and  great 
was  their  wonder  that  the  whole,  when  completed,  did  not 
collapse  like  a  house  of  cards.  An  old  woman-servant  be- 
came self-appointed  official  guide  and  proudly  piloted  many 
admiring  visitors  through  the  corridors  of  the  marvelous  new 
school.  The  building  is  beautifully  light  and  open  to  air 
and  sunshine.  It  affords  comfortable  quarters  for  about 
forty  children. 

It  is  the  special  aim  and  purpose  of  the  school  to  provide 
a  distinctly  Christian  education;  accordingly.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  subjects  taught,  Bible  Study  is  continued  through- 
out the  course.  The  course  of  study  comprises  eight  years 
of  work  in  the  elementary  grades  with  four  years  of  high 
school. 

The  school  Is  still  in  its  Infancy  and  has  quite  a  number 
of  problems  to  face;  among  these,  being  the  problem  of 
adequate  equipment  and  additional  teaching  staff.     One  of 
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the  most  crying  needs  is  that  for  books  of  reference,  and  li- 
brary books  in  general.  Perhaps  "a  word  to  the  wise" 
is  sufficient  in  this  matter!  The  school  has  already  been 
the  recipient  of  a  number  of  valuable  gifts  from  friends — 
both  at  home  and  on  the  foreign  field — and  been  the  ob- 
ject of  great  kindness  on  every  hand.  The  writer  should 
like  to  close  this  brief  sketch  with  a  word  of  appreciation 
for  the  many,  whose  names  cannot  here  be  mentioned,  who 
have  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  made  possible  the  existence 
of  the  school  and  have  at  all  times  been  its  loyal  friends. 


THE    REASON    FOR  AMERICAN    SCHOOL 


CHAPTER  V 

MEDICAL  WORK 


"HEAL  THE  SICK" 

By  Louis  H.  Braafladt,  m.  d. 

**^0  your  ways;  heal  the  sick  and  say  unto  them,  The 
^-*     kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you." 

Preaching  and  healing  go  hand  in  hand.  We  bear  wit- 
ness not  only  by  word,  but  also  by  deed.  As  a  means  of  dis- 
seminating the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands,  healing  is  as  impor- 
tant to-day  as  it  was  when  Jesus,  the  one  perfect  missionary, 
consecrated  it  by  making  such  abundant  use  of  it.  "And 
Jesus  went  about  all  cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  their 
synagogues  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and 
healing  every  sickness  and  every  disease  among  the  people" 
( Matt.  9  :  25 ) .  Twenty-three  of  the  thirty-six  recorded  mir- 
acles performed  by  Him  were  miracles  of  bodily  healing, 
and  three  of  raising  the  dead.  Jesus  knew  that  He  could 
best  convince  the  people  that  He  was  truly  Messiah,  the 
one  who  had  power  over  sin,  by  showing  them  that  He  had 
power  over  that  which  is  a  result  of  sin,  namely  disease. 

That  Jesus  wished  healing  to  be  a  permanent  factor  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  is  seen  from  Matt.  10:1, 
"And  He  called  unto  Him  His  twelve  disciples,  and  gave 
them  authority  over  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and 
heal  all  manner  of  disease,  and  all  manner  of  sickness." 

After  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  make  use  of  healing  miracles  to  prove 
His  divinity.  Why,  then,  endow  apostles  with  this  su- 
pernatural power?  Undoubtedly  because:  1)  He  knew  that 
this  was  the  most  effective  way  in  which  His  apostles  and 
missionaries  for  all  time  could  prove  the  sincerity  of  their 
purpose  to  the  unbelieving  peoples;  2)  because  He  wished 
that  Hi^  followers,  the  Christian  Church,  should,  as  He, 
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look  with  compassion  upon  bodily  suffering  and  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  relieve  it. 

But,  you  say,  missionaries  of  to-day  are  not  endowed  with 
such  supernatural  power  over  disease  as  were  the  apostles. 
True,  but  let  us  remember  that  the  apostles  knew  no  more 
about  healing  than  did  other  men  of  their  time,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  endow  them  with  special  power  in 
this  line,  if  their  work  of  healing  should  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  people.  The  work  of  healing  performed  by  those 
properly  trained  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  to- 
day, is  considered  just  as  miraculous  by  the  Chinese  as  was 
that  of  the  apostles  by  the  people  among  whom  they  worked. 
It  is  indeed  significant  that  the  incredibly  rapid  progress 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  the  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  disease  during  the  last  few  decades  has  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  redoubled  efforts  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands. 

Our  Church,  as  is  the  case  with  all  Protestant  churches, 
has,  of  late  years,  become  more  firmly  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  most  Christ-like  form  of  missionary  work 
and  is  now  straining  every  nerve  to  give  it  the  attention 
which  It  properly  deserves. 


2.    BETHESDA  UNION  HOSPITAL 
By  Nathaniel  Fedde,  m.  d. 

nPHE  twin  city  Siangyang  with  its  larger  half  Fancheng 
•*■  has  long  been  the  center  of  missionary  work  radiating 
In  all  directions  thru  a  populous  district.  Early  in  Its  mission 
history  medical  work  figured  as  one  of  its  adjuncts.  In  its 
first  stages  this  was  carried  on  at  Fancheng  by  Rev,  Hlmle, 
but  later  a  qualified  physician  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Hotvedt 
came  and  put  the  work  on  a  scientific  basis.  Thus  we 
find  that  before  long  medical  work  was  done  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  Dr.  Sj0qulst,  of  the  Swedish  American  Missionary 
Covenant  having  opened  a  dispensary  within  the  walls  of 
Siangyang,  Realizing  that  neither  the  latter  mission  nor 
our  own  was  in  a  position  to  establish  and  operate  work  on 
a  plan  that  would  do  justice  to  modern  medical  science,  the 
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two  missions  decided  to  pool  their  interests  and  establish 
one  union  hospital  which  should  be  truly  worth  while  and 
which  could  serve  as  a  hub  for  the  medical  work  that  might 
be  done  elsewhere  in  these  two  missions. 

The  resulting  hospital  was  built  by  the  Swedish  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Covenant  on  land  owned  by  them  a  very 
short  distance  outside  of  the  West  Gate  of  Siangyang.  The 
construction  of  the  buildings  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Sj0quist,  of  that  mission.  They  comprise  a  two-story 
hospital  building  with  room  for  one  hundred  patients.  The 
wards,  private  rooms,  operating  room,  and  dressing  rooms 
are  light,  airy,  and  fairly  well  equipped.  The  dispensary, 
gatehouse,  kitchen,  and  laundry  are  all  clustered  along  the 
east  and  north  sides  of  the  court  which  the  hospital  faces. 
These  are  single  story  buildings  in  a  semi-foreign  style.  At 
the  extreme  western  end  of  the  compound,  which  comprises 
about  seven  acres,  we  have  the  doctors'  residence,  while 
nearly  in  the  southwest  corner  are  three  smaller  houses  in 
semi-foreign  style  for  the  evangelist  and  the  two  Chinese 
doctors. 

The  equipment  and  running  expenses  are  borne  equally 
by  the  two  missions,  and  each  is  pledged  to  furnish  one 
foreign  physician  and  one  foreign  nurse. 

The  type  of  work  done  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  aver- 
age mission  hospital.  Boils  and  ulcers  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  minor  surgery.  Tuberculosis  and  syphilis 
in  their  many  medical  and  surgical  phases  are  here,  as  else- 
where in  China,  a  tremendous  scourge. 

Being  located  in  a  prosperous  district,  the  patients  are 
in  a  position  to  pay  for  a  good  deal  of  what  they  get. 

Professionally  the  Siangyang  hospital  has  been  compara- 
tively well  supplied.  Never  has  the  work  been  entirely 
without  medical  supervision.  Doctors  Hotvedt,  Anderson, 
Sj0quist,  Fedde  and  Behrents  have  all  had  a  hand  in  it, 
and  during  the  intervals  our  foreign  trained  native  physi- 
cians have  been  in  charge.  When  both  missions  are  in  a 
position  to  have  each  their  physician  at  the  place,  the  most 
crying  need  will  be  met.  That  is,  there  will  then  be  an  op- 
portunity to  do  better  detailed  work.     As  it  is,  one  is  called 
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upon  to  spread  himself  too  thinly  over  a  great  multitude  of 
specialties. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  we  are  anxiously  awaiting 
news  from  Dr.  Anderson.  All  are  hoping  he  will  be  able 
soon  to  return  and  take  up  the  work  he  was  by  illness  com- 
pelled to  abandon  three  years  ago. 

Note:  Since  this  article  was  written  Dr.  Eckfelt  has 
been  stationed  at  Bethesda  Union  Hospital.  He  assumes 
charge  In  the  fall  of  1918. 


2.  THE  MISSION  HOSPITAL  IN  KIOSHAN 
By  O.  S.  Behrents,  m.  d. 

THE  hospital  In  Kloshan  was  built  in  1905-6.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  hospital  In  Honan  south  of  the  Yellow 
River.  Things  foreign  were  looked  on  with  suspicion,  and 
wild  rumors  about  us  and  our  work  went  far  afield.  There 
were  any  number  of  sick  people  who  needed  help  then  as 
now,  but  few  came  to  us.  Our  first  patients  were  those  who 
were  too  poor  to  pay  for  native  medicine  or  who  derived 
no  benefit  from  Chinese  physicians. 

The  Chinese  have  a  large  and  strange  variety  of  medi- 
cine but  are  notoriously  deficient  in  surgery.  Our  very 
first  patient  came  for  an  operation.  He  left  us  a  healed 
and  happy  man  and  a  splendid  advertisement.  Since  then 
we  have  treated  thousands  of  patients,  and  the  majority  of 
them  for  some  surgical  ailment. 

It  Is  not  always  wise  to  tell  the  patient  we  see  for  the 
first  time  that  he  needs  an  operation.  People  here  as  else- 
where are  afraid  of  the  knife.  If,  however,  we  can  get  such 
timid  patients  Into  the  hospital  for  a  few  days,  they  will 
gain  courage.  Patients  who  have  been  operated  on  will  tell 
that  the  process  was  almost  or  entirely  painless.  It  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that  when  a  patient  awoke  after  an 
operation  and  told  others  that  he  slept  through  the  cutting, 
they  too  clamored  for  operations.  The  one  with  an  old  cough 
or  one  with  chronic  indigestion  wanted  those  troubles  re- 
moved by  a  stroke  of  the  knife. 

Most  of  the  patients  are  heathen,  some  are  Christians, 
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and  a  few  are  Mohammedans.  They  come  from  innumer- 
able villages  and  larger  cities  near  and  far  away.  One  man 
may  have  come  less  than  one  mile,  the  next  more  than  one 
hundred  miles.  Some  ride  to  the  hospital  on  another  man's 
back,  others  on  an  ox  or  mule  cart.  Many  are  carried  in  on 
a  bed  or  on  a  door  or  even  in  a  basket.  An  insane  woman 
was  led  to  the  hospital  by  a  heavy  chain  fastened  around  her 
neck. 

Every  patient  must  take  a  bath  before  putting  on  clean 


SISTER  INGEBORG   PEDERSON   WITH   NURSES    GRADUATING 
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hospital  clothes.  To  some  of  them  this  is  the  first  general 
cleaning  they  have  had  in  their  life-time.  But  they  put  up 
cheerfully  with  such  annoyance  when  there  are  prospects 
of  good  treatment,  three  square  meals  a  day,  and  return  of 
health. 

Poverty  is  terribly  common,  and  many  of  the  patients  are 
underfed.  A  simple  but  generous  fare  helps  them  along  won- 
derfully. The  meal  bell  has  a  strangely  reviving  effect. 
When  the  large  food  pails  are  carried  into  the  wards  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  blind  can  see  and  the  lame  walk.     They  must 
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get  out  of  their  beds  to  get  hold  of  a  bowl  for  the  food  and 
a  pair  of  chopsticks. 

Devotion  is  held  regularly  morning  and  evening  in  the 
larger  wards.  It  consists  in  singing,  prayer,  Scripture  read- 
ing, and  some  words  of  explanation  and  exhortation.  All 
the  nurses  must  be  present,  but  patients  in  the  smaller  or  pri- 
vate rooms  may  do  as  they  please. 

Visiting  the  wards  in  the  daytime,  one  may  find  some  of 
the  patients  reading  or  trying  to  read,  others  asleep,  or 
sauntering  around  if  they  are  able  to  walk.  After  bedtime 
in  the  winter  there  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  bed 
clothes  on  each  bed.  The  patient — head,  feet,  and  all — is 
under  the  quilts. 

Every  patient  who  can  must  pay  something  for  his  medi- 
cine and  food.  Nine  cents  a  day  is  considered  the  lowest  full 
pay,  and  forty-five  cents  a  day  for  the  first  class  patient. 
This  is  not  much,  to  be  sure,  but  nine  cents  a  day  is  all  an 
unskilled  laborer  receives  for  a  day's  work  in  this  part  of 
China.  Many  cannot  pay  that  much.  Free  beds  supported 
by  mission  friends  at  home  prove  a  blessing  to  many. 


3.     LUTHER  HOSPITAL,   KWANGCHOW 

By  Louis  H.  Braafladt,  m.  d. 

KWANGCHOW  lies  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened, rich,  and  thickly  populated  districts  of  Hon- 
an.  It  was  the  main  station  of  the  former  Norwegian 
Synod's  mission  field.  It  is  considered  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  province,  with  perhaps  100,000  inhabitants.  There 
is  no  hospital  nearer  than  that  at  Kioshan — over  100  miles 
distant.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  people  in  this 
locality  have  no  other  means  of  travel  than  by  foot.  It  can 
therefore,  readily  be  understood  that  very,  very  few  can,  or 
do,  go  to  Kioshan  for  medical  aid.  In  their  desperation, 
they,  therefore,  call  in  their  native  "doctors"  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  are  relieved  of  their  money  and  "cured"  be- 
yond hope  of  recovery. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  sick  came  in  so  large  numbers 
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when  Miss  Xavier  commenced  dispensary  work  there  in  the 
spring  of  1916,  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  most  faithful 
ministering  to  them,  her  own  health  broke  down  so  she  was 
forced  to  return  to  America. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  medical  work  as  an  agent  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  men  of  every  race  for  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  is  therein  concretely  exemplified,  and  hence  bringing 
them  into  the  fold,  the  Synod  in  1912  called  a  man  who  was 
already  actively  engaged  in  ministerial  work  at  home,  to 
take  up  the  study  of  medicine  with  the  view  of  commencing 
hospital  work,  upon  the  completion  of  his  course,  at  Kwang- 
chow. 

The  war,  and  resulting  poor  exchange,  upset  the  plans  of 
the  home  board  of  erecting  a  foreign  hospital  as  early  as 
1918.  We  were,  therefore,  forced  to  rent  a  number  of 
Chinese  buildings  and  convert  these  into  a  hospital  for  the 
time  being.  The  chapel  and  dispensary  were  ready  for  use 
and  opened  in  November,  1917,  the  wards  in  March,  1918. 
The  sick  have  again  flocked  to  our  doors  in  such  numbers 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  patients 
to  seventy-five  per  day.  At  times  as  many  as  one  hundred 
have  come.  They  come  on  foot,  or  carried  on  beds  or  on  the 
backs  of  friends  or  relatives  to  receive  aid  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  here  endeavor  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Great  Physician. 

In  the  chapel  they  listen  to  the  message  concerning  Him 
who  is  able  to  heal  their  souls  as  well  as  their  aching  bodies. 
Thereupon  they  are  ushered  into  the  dispensary  for  exam- 
ination and  treatment.  Portions  of  Scripture  and  tracts 
are  here  distributed  free  of  charge.  With  a  word  of  ad- 
monition, encouragement  or  comfort  they  are  dismissed. 
Truly  it  is  a  fascinating  and  wonderful  work. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  the  healing  power  of  the  medical 
missionaries  of  today,  in  the  minds  of  these  people,  is  con- 
sidered less  miraculous  than  by  the  people  among  whom 
the  apostles  worked,  let  him  come  and  see !  Indeed,  our 
opportunity  is  just  as  great  as  was  that  of  the  apostles — if 
only  we  and  those  who  support  us  with  prayers  and  means 
at  home  loved  more! 
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THE  NEED  OF  THE  CHINESE 
By  C.  W.  Landahl 

HTHE  need  of  the  Chinese  to-day  is  expressed  by  the  re- 
■'•  quest  of  the  Greeks  who  came  to  Philip  saying,  "Sir, 
we  would  see  Jesus."  As  the  Greeks  of  old  desired  to  see 
Jesus,  so  also  have  all  peoples  and  tribes  in  the  history  of  the 
world  felt  the  need  of  a  savior  and  have  in  various  ways 
tried  to  atone  for  sin.  But  without  Christ,  the  blessed  Sa- 
vior, the  human  soul  is  without  peace  and  without  hope. 
"Christ  our  peace."  No  other  name  is  given  unto  men 
whereby  they  can  be  saved.  Jesus  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
world.     All  need  Him! 

The  Chinese,  too,  grope  after  salvation.  They  are  keen 
on  good  works  to  "obtain  merit"  and  thereby  future  peace 
and  happiness  and  immunity  from  punishment.  They  make 
offerings,  give  alms,  undertake  long  and  painful  pilgrimages, 
and  prostrate  themselves  before  the  grim  idols.  They  wor- 
ship their  dead.  They  pray  to  heaven,  to  earth,  and  to  in- 
numerable gods,  still  they  die  without  peace  and  hope.  They 
are  the  vastest  of  nations  as  to  numbers,  constituting  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  world's  population.  They  have  an 
authentic  history  of  over  4,000  years.  They  have  the  best 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
they  live  in  flagrant  sin,  in  superstition  and  sorrow,  without 
knowledge  of  God's  plan  of  salvation.  Their  own  reli- 
gions have  not  been  able  to  elevate  them  either  as  individ- 
uals or  as  a  nation.  Confucius  has  given  many  good  rules 
and  moral  precepts  for  this  life  but  is  silent  as  to  the  life  to 
come.  Buddhism  promises  everything,  gives  nothing.  Mo- 
hammedanism gives  some  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God, 
but  knows  no  savior.  The  Gospel  alone,  through  the  gra- 
cious work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  open  their  eyes,  convince 
them  of  sin  and  of  righteousness,  and  make  them  humble 
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before  God.  The  Gospel  gives  more  than  good  promises. 
It  gives  new  life  and  dally  grace  to  walk  In  the  light. 

The  Chinese  must  be  born  again.  They  need  changed 
hearts,  changed  minds,  and  changed  lives.  They  need  the 
Gospel  transforming  their  lives,  not  only  outward  reform. 
We  have  seen  how  many  sIn-swamped,  superstltlon-bound 
heathen  have  been  lifted  out  of  the  depths  and  made  to  sit 
In  heavenly  places  In  Christ  Jesus.  They  have  taken  up  their 
cross  and  thru  hardships  and  persecution  followed  Jesus  and 
confessed  Him,  faithful  even  unto  death.  At  one  time  the 
very  word  "Jesus"  was  hateful  to  them.  They  despised  it. 
Now  it  is  the  name  above  every  name,  sNveetest  of  all 
sounds.     Glory  to  His  name. 

There  are  in  China  today  a  few  hundred  thousand  Prot- 
estant Christians.  These  are  as  a  good  leaven  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  But  oh,  the  needs  of  the  people  are 
many.  They  need  to  see  more  of  Jesus,  to  grow  in  grace  and 
a  fuller  understanding  of  God's  marvelous  will  and  plans, 
and  to  live  in  the  fullness  of  the  hidden  life  in  God  thru 
Christ  Jesus.  They  need  more  love  to  God,  to  His  church, 
to  the  heathen  world  around  them.  They  need  to  gain  a 
deeper,  fuller  knowledge  of  God's  own  Book.  They  need  to 
feed  on  the  Word  daily,  in  order  to  live  a  healthy  Christian 
life.  To  overcome  the  evil  within  and  without  and  to  be 
right  with  God  and  with  men,  they  need  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  they  need  also  the  teaching,  the  example,  and  the  help  of 
the  missionary.  To  see  how  the  missionary  lives  Christ,  is  the 
object  lessons  a  new  convert  needs.  Therefore,  more  light, 
brighter  light,  and  more  perfect  life  from  the  missionaries, 
who  are  living  words,  letters  to  be  read  of  all  men. 

We  need  unity  among  the  Christians,  and  we  need  Chris- 
tian communities  working  out  the  plans  of  God  in  the  social 
life.  It  is  the  Christians  who  can  make  conditions  better  and 
purer  wherever  they  go. 

The  church  of  China  wants  more  men  and  women  kindled 
with  divine  fire.  More  spirit-filled  leaders,  who  have  strong 
faith,  trained  minds,  burning  hearts.  It  wants  thoughtful, 
prayerful  leaders  with  surrendered  wills  asking  only,  "Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?"       It  also  wants  much  pray- 
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er  and  support  from  our  many  friends  in  the  mother  church 
in  America.    "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

Shall  China  remain  a  heathen  nation,  or  shall  she  be 
evangelized?  This  is  the  question  for  the  Church  to  answer 
now.  "There  sleeps  a  giant;  let  him  sleep."  But  there 
are  now  many  signs  that  China  is  awaking.  Shall  she  awake 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus?  At  present  there  is  in 
all  classes  of  China  a  movement  toward  Christ.  Ours — 
yours — is  the  opportunity  to  teach  them  the  way.  "How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of 
peace,  and  bring  tidings  of  good  things." 

Let  us  begin  the  fifth  century  of  the  Reformation  with 
greater  zeal  and  more  power  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world.  We  may  have  it,  can  have  it,  and  ought  to  have  it. 
"Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive."  Thy  kingdom  come  in  all  Its 
fullness  and  glory,  should  be  our  daily  prayer,  and  the  cry 
of  our  hearts.  Even  so  come.  Lord  Jesus.  To  this  end  we 
should  live  and  work. 

The  harvest  truly  is  great,  the  fields  are  white  unto  har- 
vest.    Remember  that  Christ  said:  I  sent  you  to  reap. 
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EVANGELISM   IN   CHINA 

By  Oscar  Rudolph  Wold 

IN  one  sense  it  can  be  said  truly  that  all  our  missionary 
work  is  evangelistic  in  aim  and  practice. 

Our  institutional  work  is  of  value  to  our  missionary  work 
in  proportion  as  it  brings  the  Gospel  to,  and  creates  Chris- 
tian ideals  in,  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  primarily  con- 
cerns. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  philanthropic  efforts 
and  medical  work  are  advance  agents  of  the  Gospel,  while 
educational  work  should  follow  in  the  wake  of  vigorous 
evangelization.  Upon  the  masses,  the  favorable  impression 
made  by  such  work — especially  medical  work — predisposes 
the  people  to  give  the  Gospel  message  a  favorable  hearing. 

In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  school  house  has  always  fol- 
lowed the  church.  The  two,  with  us,  are  and  ought  to  be 
inseparable.  It  is  very  important  that  the  Church  cares  for 
the  Christian  instruction  of  the  young,  by  establishing 
schools.  Important  as  such  work  is,  it  is,  nevertheless,  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  direct  evangelization.  The  preaching 
of  the  Word  for  the  gathering  in  of  the  unsaved,  and  for  the 
edification  of  those  thus  gathered  in  is,  after  all,  the  chief 
work  of  the  Church. 

The  whole  work  of  evangelization  falls  mainly  into  two 
divisions:  1.  The  bringing  into  the  Church  the  unsaved,  and 
2.  The  edification  of;  and  care  for  those  thus  brought  in. 
Both  are  important.  Both  require  special  gifts.  Both  have 
their  peculiar  difficulties. 

We  usually  expect  the  ordinary  missionary  pastor  to  pos- 
sess gifts  and  qualifications  to  do  successfully  both  kinds  of 
work.  The  care  of  the  Christian  congregation  needs  the 
highly  skilled  and  well  trained  Christian  leader.  This  work 
— until  the  native  ministry  has  proved  its  ability  to  assume  it 
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— must,  in  the  main,  rest  with  the  foreign  missionary  pas- 
tor. Of  course  many  assistants  are  needed.  Those  in  direct 
evangelistic  work  we  shall  classify  and  briefly  discuss  under 
the  following  divisions : 

1 )  The  Christians,  i.  e.,  the  whole  congregation.  For  our 
present  discussion  we  assume  that  those  who  have  joined  the 
Church  have  done  so  because  they  have  become  believers. 

When  people  of  heathen  antecedents  leave  their  former 
connections  and  join  the  Church,  such  action  always  makes  a 
strong  impression  upon  those  who  are  left.  They  are  always 
called  upon  by  the  heathen  to  "give  a  reason  of  the  hope" 
that  is  in  them.  This  compels  them  to  tell  and  teach  the 
Christian  truths  as  far  as  they  know  them.  Furthermore, 
their  attendance  at  the  Church  services,  their  reading  of  the 
Bible,  their  example  at  home  and  among  outsiders,  their 
participation  in  the  worship  of  the  congregation,  have  un- 
doubtedly great  value  in  evangelization.  Again,  bands  of 
Christians,  sometimes  the  whole  congregation  following  the 
pastor  or  the  evangelist  to  some  other  village,  to  assist  him  in 
various  ways  to  proclaim  the  Gospel.  Such  excursions  are 
often  edifying  and  educational  to  those  who  take  part  in 
them,  as  they  are  rousing  to  those  for  whom  the  trips  were 
primarily  planned. 

2)  Unpaid  lay  helpers. 

Under  this  head  prominence  must  be  given  to  the  various 
officers  of  the  congregation.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly 
most  of  them  will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  their  office,  and 
what  invaluable  help  they  frequently  render. 

In  many  of  our  congregations  we  have  Christians  well 
spoken  of  by  those  who  are  within  and  without  the  Church, 
Christians  well  versed  in  Scriptures,  with  much  Christian 
experience,  and  who  have  the  leisure,  the  necessary  gifts, 
and  true  willingness  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time 
to  assist  with  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  We  have  known 
a  few  such  men,  and  can  testify  to  the  telling  effect  of  their 
preaching.  Would  that  we  had  a  host  of  them.  It  would 
be  well,  if  the  missionary  were  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
men  of  this  class,  and  that  he  make  wise  use  of  them. 
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3)    Paid  lay  helpers. 

In  discussing  this  topic  we  wish  we  could  consider  all 
persons  who  are  in  the  missionaries'  and  the  mission's  serv- 
ice as  "helpers."  For  various  reasons  we  cannot  do  that. 
However,  we  wish  at  this  place  to  speak  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  servants  and  gate  keepers,  before  we  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  classes  we  primarily  intend  to  include  under 
this  head. 

Most  missionaries  employ  servants.  The  climate,  the 
social  conditions,  and  the  cheapness  of  labor  generally  are 
the  most  common  reasons  for  their  employment.  In  the 
missionary  home,  and  at  the  mission  station,  the  servants 
at  once  become  persons  to  be  reckoned  with,  for  good  or  for 
harm,  as  assistants  or  as  opponents.  The  missionary  is  a 
foreigner,  his  mode  of  living  is  different  from  that  of  the 
people  In  whose  midst  he  dwells.  All  that  he  and  his  people 
do,  and  how  they  do  things  are — especially  In  the  beginning 
— closely  watched.  Because  of  the  very  close  relations 
which  obtain  between  the  missionary  and  his  servants,  im- 
portance is  given  to  the  testimony  of  the  servants  often  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  their  ordinary  social  standing. 

We  speak  from  experience  when  we  testify  to  the  inestim- 
able service  done  to  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  by  faithful, 
devout,  Christian  servants,  and,  again,  the  incalculable  dam- 
age done  by  non-Christian  servants  who  by  word  and  deed 
constantly  oppose  and  belittle  the  missionary  and  his  mes- 
sage. 

The  gatekeeper  is  an  Indispensable  person  In  this  land. 
His  position,  like  that  of  other  servants,  permits  of  his 
being  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  missionary  and  his  work, 
or  a  great  hindrance.  If  he  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  an  Intelli- 
gent, honest,  experienced,  cheerful  Christian,  who  is  wIlHng 
to  serve,  he  can  do  much  to  make  those  who  come  and  go, 
listen  gladly  to  the  Gospel  message.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
scheming  knave,  or  sullen,  lazy  person  can  make  the  mission 
station  anything  but  a  place  pleasant  for  the  stranger  to 
enter. 

(a)      Evangelists. 

Space  forbids  us  to  discuss  in  detail  this  class  of  workers. 
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We  believe  their  employment  has  ample  Scriptural  author- 
ity. We  also  believe  that  the  often  splendid  result  of  their 
work,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  justifies  the  missions 
in  continuing  to  use  this  class  of  workers.  When  the  Chi- 
nese pastorate  shall  have  developed  to  such  a  degree  that 
pastors  shall  be  in  position  to  do  the  work  now  largely  done 
by  evangelists,  their  services  might  become  superfluous,  but 
that  time  is  not  yet.  The  duties  of  the  evangelist  are  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  publicly  and  privately,  to  those  who  come 
and  go  where  he  Is  stationed,  to  do  street  chapel  work,  where 
such  work  can  be  done;  to  preach  at  stated  hours  and  on 
the  Lord's  Day  when  the  missionary  is  absent;  in  short,  to 
do  all  he  can  to  win  the  unsaved.  Besides  doing  all  this, 
he  will  usually  do  much  to  relieve  the  missionary  of 
the  care  of  church  members  in  his  district.  We  believe  we 
are  not  exaggerating  when  we  say  that  a  very  generous  por- 
tion of  the  credit  for  the  present  large  number  of  church 
members,  belongs  to  the  splendid  and  faithful  work  of  the 
evangelist. 

(b)    Bible  women. 

Because  of  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  educating 
women  In  China  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  find  suitable 
women  who  have  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
written  language  for  this  class  of  workers.  The  missionary 
ladles  have  been  able  to  find  a  few  such,  however,  and  to 
train  them,  so  that  now  we  have  several  who  are  doing  good 
work  among  their  heathen  sisters.  Older  women  are,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  preferred. 

Their  principal  duties  are,  alone,  or  In  company  with 
the  missionary  lady  worker,  to  do  house  visiting,  to  do  class 
work  with  women  Inquirers,  conduct  services  for  women,  and 
to  do  as  much  of  the  work  of  a  deaconess  as  the  conditions 
permit. 

We  have  so  far  not  mentioned  the  work  of  the  foreign 
lady  missionary  of  the  station.  Where  the  missionary  Is  a 
married  man,  and  his  wife  is  imbued  with  the  right  spirit, 
she  will  do  much  by  her  example  as  wife  and  mother,  as 
well  as  by  admonition  and  testimony  to  help  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  those  about  her.    Usually  the  duties  of  the  home, 
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and  family  cares,  leave  her  but  little  time  for  the  more  direct 
evangelistic  work.  On  the  whole  the  foreign  missionary 
women  do  as  much  missionary  work  as  their  time  and 
strength  permit. 

The  brunt  of  the  missionary  work  among  the  women, 
however,  will  naturally  rest  with  the  single  missionary  la- 
dies. It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  splendid, 
unselfish,  self-sacrificing  work  done  by  these  sisters  in  the 
Lord.  There  are  some  among  them  who  for  years  have 
had  full  charge  of  stations,  and  have  done  all  the  work 
which  usually  is  done  by  the  missionary  pastor  except  the 
conducting  of  the  Sunday  services,  and  performing  the 
ministerial  acts.  The  former*  has  been  done  for  them  by  an 
evangelist,  and  the  latter  by  the  pastors  of  other  stations. 
The  flourishing  condition  of  the  stations  where  they  have 
thus  labored  abundantly  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  Lord  has 
owned  their  efforts. 

The  importance  of  vigorous  evangelistic  work  among  the 
women  of  China  cannot  be  overestimated.  Because  of  the 
low  regard  for  women  which  prevails  they  will  be  neglected 
unless  special  efforts  are  made  to  reach  them.  In  a  home 
where  the  husband  alone  is  a  Christian  there  is  little  hope 
that  the  Gospel  light  will  continue  to  burn  brightly. 

The  mission  is  best  served  when  the  work  among  the  men 
and  the  women  develops  harmoniously.  We  want  the  in- 
dividual to  accept  Christ  as  his  personal  Savior,  but  we 
desire  still  more  strongly  the  salvation  of  him  and  his 
"house." 

The  work  of  evangelism  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
The  duties  are  not  only  many  and  varied,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  they  must  be  performed  are  far  from  favor- 
able. Those  who  undertake  it  must  be  willing  to  endure 
hardships  such  as  of  "journeyings  oft"  in  summer  heat  and 
winter  cold.  The  lot  of  the  pioneer  is  his.  He  must  be 
content  to  blaze  the  way,  that  others  may  the  easier  find 
it,  and  to  let  them  reap  the  fruit  of  seed  they  sowed  not. 
He  lays  foundations — yes,  even  becomes  a  foundation.  Like 
foundations,  perhaps  he  will  be  hid  from  view,  "hid 
with  Christ  in  God."  And  still  it  is  true,  "If  a  man  desire 
the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work." 
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A  REPORT  on  the  work  that  our  Church  is  doing  in 
■^*'  China  which  would  leave  the  Chinese  workers  and  their 
work  out  of  consideration  would  be  decidedly  one-sided  and 
faulty.  Not  only  is  the  proportion  as  to  numbers  between 
the  Chinese  and  foreign  workers  constantly  changing  in 
favor  of  the  Chinese,  but  the  importance  of  the  direct  work 
they  are  doing  is  increasing  in  an  even  higher  ratio.  It  is 
true,  they  are  still  mainly  dependent  on  us  for  leadership 
and  support.  But  if  we  consider  that,  without  them,  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  work  now  accomplished  would  be 
recorded,  we  will  realize  that  greater  credit  is  due  to  them 
than  we  perhaps  have  been  wont  to  give.  The  foreign 
force  which  our  Church  could  send  to  China,  could  without 
their  aid  make  but  a  small  beginning  of  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing our  eight  to  nine  millions  of  people,  besides  tending 
to  the  pastoral  work  in  the  churches  organized. 

More  interest  and  attention  will  also  center  about  the  Chi- 
nese workers  and  their  work  if  we  are  always  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  China  not  to  establish  something 
for  ourselves,  but  to  help  the  Chinese  to  establish  their 
church  and  their  Christian  institutions,  and  that  when  this 
is  satisfactorily  accomplished  our  work  is  finished.  What 
we  establish  and  what  fruits  there  are  of  our  labors  we 
will  gradually  hand  over  to  the  Chinese  church.  But  this 
we  can  do  only  in  the  proportion  in  which  our  work,  through 
God's  grace,  yields  us  capable  Christian  Chinese  leaders,  into 
whose  hands  we  may  confidently  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  future  church.  We  train  pastors,  evangelists,  and  teach- 
ers, and  place  them  in  positions  of  trust  in  our  congregations 
and  schools,  aiming  also  to  prepare  them  for  the  gradual 
shifting  of  the  work  and  responsibility  over  to  their  shoul- 
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ders.  An  important  step  in  this  direction  was  the  adoption,  in 
1917,  of  rules  governing  the  election  and  functioning  of  an 
advisory  committee  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
missionaries  and  Chinese  representatives.  This  committee 
shall  deliberate  upon  and  lay  before  the  missionaries'  confer- 
ence such  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  as 
they  may  determine. 

In  presenting  below  brief  biographies  of  a  few  of  oui 
leading  Chinese  workers,  we  can  only  deplore  that  we  are 
not  able  to  include  many  more  of  them. 

I  Sao-kang 
The  man  in  the  eastern  district  of  our  field  who  has  been 
longest  with  us  is  I  Sao-kang,  at  present  teacher  in  our 
boys'  high  school.  He  was  born  near  Hankow  in  1884. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  received  into  our  mission's 
boarding  school  in  Hankow,  where  he  remained  for  nine 
years.  He  was  baptized  at  sixteen.  Seventeen  years  old 
he  accompanied  Rev.  D.  Nelson  to  Sinyang,  where,  after 
teaching  an  elementary  school  for  a  few  years,  he  joined,  in 
1907,  Rev.  Mr.  Daehlin  as  a  teacher  in  the  high  school. 
He  is  still  in  this  work.  He  says:  "When  I  look  back 
upon  God's  gracious  guidance  in  my  life  I  cannot  but  won- 
der. God  sought  me  out  in  an  out-of-the-way-place,  and 
moved  the  missionary's  heart  to  accept  me  in  a  school, 
where  I  enjoyed  so  much  good.  And  yet  my  heart  was  not 
sincere  the  first  years.  When  I  visited  my  mother  I  dared 
not  refuse  to  worship  the  idols,  but  when  in  school  I  wor- 
shipped God.  Nor  was  I  free  from  a  desire  to  learn  English 
in  order  to  secure  a  well-paying  position  somewhere.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  however,  a  sermon  on  God's  love  in 
Christ  thoroly  aroused  me.  Then  I  was  told  of  Mr. 
Israel  Christensen  in  America,  who,  though  he  had  never 
seen  me,  and  was  so  far  away,  was  moved  by  this  love  to 
support  me  at  school.  Then  I  determined  to  give  my  whole 
life  and  service  to  the  Lord." 

DjAO  Yu-pu 
Djao  Yu-pu  was  born  at  Tsinan,  Shantung,  in  the  year 
1867.    After  attending  the  Presbyterian  Mission  school  for 
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four  years,  he  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He 
then  entered  the  mission's  high  school,  and  later  Its  col- 
lege at  Welhslen,  from  which  he  graduated  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  After  graduation  he  worked  for  twelve  years 
as  evangelist  In  his  home  church,  excepting  a  year  spent  at 
teaching  In  Peking.  Of  the  next  ten  years  he  spent  eight 
as  teacher  In  a  government  school,  and  two  as  teacher  and 
evangelist  In  the  China  Inland  Mission  at  Chowklakow, 
Honan.  From  here  he  was  called  to  his  present  position  as 
teacher  In  our  school  for  evangelists. 

Dju  Hao-jan 

Dju  Hao-jan's  father  believed  the  Gospel  almost  as  soon 
as  he  heard  it.  After  his  conversion  his  one  great  concern 
was  to  persuade  his  sons  to  believe.  After  resisting  for 
some  time,  Dju  Hao-jan  was  persuaded  by  his  elder  brother, 
who  now  believed,  to  read  four  of  the  best  Christian  books. 
This  decided  his  course.  He  was  baptized  In  1903.  He 
soon  entered  the  evangelists'  class  connected  with  our  high 
school.  After  completing  this  he  served  as  evangelist  for 
a  number  of  years,  until  he  In  1911  was  accepted  as  a  stu- 
dent In  our  theological  seminary.  After  graduation  he  has 
worked  as  evangelist  in  the  city  of  SInyang,  besides  taking 
part  In  numerous  larger  evangelistic  meetings  In  other  parts 
of  our  field. 

Seng  Jung-tai 

Seng  Jung-tai  was  born  at  PIngtu,  Shantung,  In  1887.  His 
mother  brought  him  up  In  the  fear  of  God,  and  he  remained 
a  faithful  Christian  from  childhood.  He  attended  the 
schools  of  the  Presbyterian  mission,  completing  high  school 
and  college,  graduating  In  1909.  After  teaching  a  short 
time  at  Hankow  he  was  called  to  his  present  position  at  our 
high  school. 

His  mother,  Seng  Yuen,  was  also  a  Christian  from  child- 
hood. After  completing  the  higher  school  of  the  mission, 
she  taught  In  higher  schools  at  various  places.  In  1913 
she  was  called  to  her  present  position  as  teacher  In  our 
high  school  for  girls. 

Seng  Jung-tal's  wife,  Suel  YIng,  Is  also  a  teacher  In  the 
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same  school.     She  has  been  with  us  for  six  years.     She  is 
well  educated  and  a  very  able  teacher. 

Dr.  Gan 

Dr.  Gan's  father  and  grandfather  were  Chinese  physi- 
cians and  early  initiated  him  into  the  books  and  art  of  medi- 
cine. At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  came  in  touch  with  Chris- 
tianity; and  seeing  how  Jesus  pitied  and  healed  the  sick 
wherever  He  came,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  become  like 
Him,  a  healer  of  soul  and  body.  Mr.  Gan  was  baptized  at 
seventeen,  attended  the  high  school  one  year,  and  a  year 
later  entered  our  mission  hospital  as  a  nurse-boy.  The  five 
years,  1910-1915,  he  attended  the  Union  Medical  College, 
Peking.  For  the  last  three  years  he  has  practiced  medicine 
in  our  hospital  at  Kioshan. 

Peng  Fu 
Peng  Fu  was  born  in  Juning  in  1888,  When  of  school 
age  he  entered  our  mission's  school  in  Juning.  When  ready 
to  enter  higher  schools  he  attended  for  a  time  a  school  in 
Hankow,  then  our  high  school  in  Sinyang,  after  which  he 
attended  and  graduated  from  the  evangelists'  school  at 
Laohokow.  He  now  helped  in  the  work  at  Juning  for  a 
few  years.  In  1912  he  was  admitted  to  our  theological 
seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1916.  Since  that 
time  he  has  worked  as  an  evangelist  at  Juning. 

Dr.  Dzou 
Dr.  Dzou  was  born  in  1886  at  Mingkiang,  Honan.  Af- 
ter attending  various  schools,  lastly  our  high  school  at  Sin- 
yang, he  entered  the  hospital  as  nurse-boy.  After  two 
years  and  a  half  in  the  hospital  he  entered  the  Union  Medi- 
cal College  at  Hankow,  where  after  five  years'  training  he 
graduated  in  1917.  He  is  now  working  as  a  physician  in 
our  hospital  at  Kioshan. 

Gwo  Ching 
Gwo  Ching  was  born  in  Juning,  where  his  father  has  for 
many  years  served  our  mission  as  teacher  to  the  mission- 
aries and  in  the  boys'   school.      Gwo  Ching  was  baptized 
in   1903,  then  twelve  years  of  age.      Completing  the  ele- 
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mentary  school  in  Juning,  he  attended  a  higher  school  in 
Hanl<:ow,  then  our  own  high  school,  after  which  he  was 
accepted  as  a  student  of  theology  at  our  seminary  in  1913. 
He  graduated  with  the  class  in  1916,  and  has  since  served 
our  mission  as  evangelist  in  Juning  district  and  in  Kioshan. 

Lei    Djen-yuen 

Mr.  Lei  is  from  Fancheng,  Hupeh.  He  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  worker  we  have  in  the  service,  but  he  fills  his  posi- 
tion at  Concordia  Middle  School  with  honor.  He  writes 
as  follows: 

"Sixteen  years  ago,  I  unworthy  person,  entered  the 
church  with  my  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  two  children, 
after  having  heard  the  doctrine  for  two  years.  All  these 
years  I  have  experienced  a  great  joy  in  knowing  the  grace 
of  God  to  me  and  my  whole  family. 

"My  forefathers  were  all  educated  men,  so  as  a  child  I 
was  given  the  means  to  study.  Having  completed  my 
studies  I  became  a  business  man  in  a  bank.  Our  house  in 
Fancheng,  we  sold  to  Pastor  Netland.  Now  he  is  in  heaven. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  know  what  the  doctrine  meant. 
Thanks  to  our  missionaries  Pastor  O.  R0nning,  Dr.  Ho- 
tvedt,  as  well  as  Miss  Hodnefield,  for  their  untiring  interest 
In  us  and  for  constantly  bringing  before  us  the  necessity  of  a 
new  birth.  Thru  my  wife,  who  was  first  drawn  to  God, 
my  two  daughters  had  the  advantage  of  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. My  oldest  daughter  on  entering  the  school  was  thir- 
teen years,  and  my  youngest  eight  years.  Their  feet  were 
unbound  before  entering  school." 

"Before  entering  on  my  present  duties,  I  taught  Pastor 
R0nning,  Dr.  Hotvedt,  and  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  mis- 
sion, Chinese.  My  wife  entered  the  Bible  School  when 
Mrs.  R0nning  was  in  charge,  and  studied  for  two  years. 
Later  she  became  a  Bible  woman  and  has  continued  the 
same  until  last  year.  Since  school  opened  at  Chengoh,  I 
have  been  Miss  Hodnefield's  Chinese  secretary,  and  am 
still  In  that  work. 

"I  am  at  present  seventy-three  years  old.  Tho  I  am  old, 
I  still  feel  young,  both  physically  and  spiritually.     This  Is 
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all  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  has  thus  blessed  me  and  my 
whole  family.  When  I  compare  my  past  life  before  con- 
version and  the  time  after,  I  can  see  how  dark  and  hopeless 
our  lives  were  while  yet  heathen.  How  thankful  I  and  my 
family  ought  to  be!  My  oldest  daughter  graduated  from 
the  Higher  Primary  department  at  Concordia  Middle 
School,  and  my  second  daughter  from  the  Middle  School 
department.  Since  their  graduation  both  have  been  teach- 
ing at  the  same  school. 

"A  little  over  a  year  ago  my  oldest  daughter  was  married 
to  Mr.  Li,  a  graduate  of  Hauge  Academy.  Great  was  the 
joy,  when  a  grandson  arrived.  We  ask  your  prayers  that 
God  will  finish  the  work  He  has  begun  in  our  hearts.  And 
I  thank  you  for  sending  out  missionaries  to  this  heathen 
land.  Sending  my  greeting  to  all  pastors  and  congregations, 
I  am  your  unworthy  servant,  "Lei  Djen-yuen." 

Li  Gi-Oh 

Li,  a  native  pastor,  has  charge  of  the  mission  outstation, 
Chen-Kia-ho,  Fancheng.  He  was  ordained  in  1914.  He 
writes: 

"We  are  God's  chosen  people.  Altho  the  west  and  the 
east  are  far  apart  and  each  has  Its  own  language,  we  are 
still  in  one  faith.  China  has  been  In  darkness  for  centuries 
and  is  full  of  superstition  and  evil  practices.  The  hearts, 
of  the  people  are  bent  on  doing  evil  rather  than  to  ac- 
cept the  new  God-sent  religion,  A  number  of  our  thinking 
men  in  the  past  have  reasoned  that  there  must  be  one  Su- 
preme Ruler  over  heaven  and  earth;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  from  the  highest  official  to  the  plainest  laborer, 
have  worshiped  idols.  Because  of  this  great  sin  against 
our  true  God,  we  as  a  nation  have  Invoked  God's  punish- 
ment upon  us.  Citizens  are  no  longer  citizens,  the  country 
Is  no  longer  a  country.  God  still  has  much  mercy  on  us 
and  lets  us  have  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  .reli- 
gion which  Is  able  to  save  China. 

"When  the  people  from  your  country  first  began  to  preach 
the  Gospel  among  us,  there  were  very  great  obstacles  and 
there  still  are.     At  that  time  the  Manchu  ruled  and  they 
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looked  down  upon  everybody  and  everything  foreign.  They 
considered  themselves  greatest,  they  did  not  even  permit  the 
people  freedom.  But  God  has  His  day  in  which  to  realize 
His  plan.  In  spite  of  obstacles,  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
to  accomplish  God's  aim,  to  establish  a  Christian  Church  in 
China.  We  have  thus  far  done  very  little  in  the  line  of  self 
support;  but  we  do  not  forever  want  to  be  children,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  establish  a  native  church  that  will  some 
day  be  able  to  be  self-supporting.  At  present,  the  native 
church  in  this  district  is  supporting  work  at  two  places: 
one  preaching  place  a  Fancheng,  and  one  outstation  at  Wa- 
tien,  Honan. 

"The  union  effort  of  the  different  Lutheran  Missions  in 
China,  and  especially  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  church  bod- 
ies in  America  a  year  ago,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  streng- 
then and  unite  the  scattered  forces  in  the  primitive  Church 
in  China.  For  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  con- 
demn the  world  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be 
saved.  During  these  20-30  years  in  which  the  former 
Hauge  Synod  worked  here  there  have  been  results  beyond 
any  person's  expectations.  Small  schools  as  well  as  advanced 
schools  have  been  established  both  for  girls  and  boys, 
preaching  places  and  outstations  have  been  opened,  con- 
gregations have  been  organized,  and  more  than  3,000  per- 
sons have  been  baptized.  Certainly  no  man  could  have 
hoped  for  such  results  twenty-five  years  ago. 

"By  the  grace  of  God  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
church  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  I  am  not  worthy  of  being 
a  pastor.  I  am  weak  and  not  able  to  fill  such  a  position, 
am  afraid  that  I  am  not  able  to  lead  sinners  to  Christ,  to 
make  clear  to  them  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.  I  ask  you  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  and 
pray  much  for  China.  "Li  Gi-oh." 

Dung  Dz-Pei 

Mr.  Dung,  Chinese  superintendent  and  teacher  in  the 
Middle  (High)  School  department  of  Hauge  Academy, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  our  mission  has.  He  obtained 
his  degree  during  the  regime  of  the  old  educational  system 
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while  yet  a  young  boy.  He  also  has  a  modern  college  edu- 
cation. He  is  a  great  student  and  a  devout  Christian.  He 
writes  the   following  on   "Christian  Education  in  China:" 

"At  present  there  is  a  special  opportunity  to  enlarge 
Christian  school  activity.  China  lacks  good  educational 
institutions,  and  is  at  present  not  able  to  maintain  the  poor 
and  little  improved  educational  facilities  which  we  have  had 
for  some  years.  How  is  this,  you  may  ask.  During  this 
year  of  internal  strife  between  officials,  schools  have  been 
closed,  school  grounds  have  grown  over  with  weeds, 
soldiers  have  made  use  of  the  buildings  to  dwell  in,  books 
and  apparatus  have  been  spoiled,  while  the  funds  have  been 
used  for  military  purposes.  Militarism  has  ruined  the 
schools,  especially  in  this  district. 

"Formerly  everybody  who  wished  to  attend  school  rushed 
to  the  government  schools,  which  gave  a  great  deal  of  lib- 
erty both  as  to  study  and  deportment.  Since  these  schools 
are  closed  at  present  in  this  locality,  a  very  large  number 
seek  admittance  to  the  church  schools.  The  better  class  of 
boys  are  the  ones  that  come.  They  come  to  get  a  good 
education,  and  they  know  that  the  church  schools  do  thoro 
work.  It  would  therefore  be  well  if  the  educational 
work  could  be  enlarged  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate  a 
larger  number  of  students.  China  needs  Christian  schools. 
Nothing  but  Christianity  will  lift  China  out  of  this  present 
chaos.  In  order  to  reach  the  multitude  we  must  have  native 
workers  with  a  Christian  education.  In  order  to  give  the 
youth  a  Christian  education  we  must  have  Christian  schools 
with  good  and  well  trained  teachers." 

"Dung  Dz-pei." 

Sung  Gwan-Fu 
Dr.  Sung  from  the  former  Hauge  Synod  field  writes : 
"When  a  small  boy  I  attended  a  heathen  school.  My 
father  worked  in  the  hospital.  Dr.  Hotvedt  wanted  me  to 
attend  the  church  school  and  later  study  medicine.  He  spoke 
to  my  father  about  it  several  times,  and  at  last  he  promised. 
I  entered  the  mission  school  in  1903,  fifteen  years  of  age. 
But  when  Dr.  Hotvedt  had  to  leave  for  America  in  1907  on 
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account  of  Mrs.  Hotvedt's  sickness,  I  thought  that  I  would 
lose  the  chance  of  studying  medicine.  I  did  not  then  wish  to 
continue  in  the  church.  I  left  Fancheng  without  even  telling 
my  parents  or  the  church  and  went  to  Wu-chang  and  at- 
tended a  school  for  police.  Later  I  instructed  in  physical  cul- 
ture at  a  school  in  Kin-chow  for  a  little  more  than  half  a 
year.  Because  of  my  father's  illness  I  returned  home.  My 
father  died  within  a  month  after  I  arrived.  I  Intended  to 
leave  after  the  funeral,  but  at  the  time  Pastor  Trygstad  and 
Mr.  Chang,  now  Pastor  Chang,  wanted  me  to  stay  and  con- 
tinue the  studies  at  the  church  school.  Altho  I  had  been 
away  a  little  more  than  a  year,  I  still  had  fellowship  with 
the  Lord,  and  He  had  not  cast  me  off.  I  believe  that  God 
thus  the  second  time  called  me  to  come  Into  church  work. 
I  studied  in  Fancheng  for  a  year.  Professor  Stokstad, 
who  then  was  principal  of  Hauge  Academy,  and  Dr.  Ander- 
son made  arrangement  for  me  to  attend  the  Union  Medical 
College  at  Hankow,  where  I  entered  in  1911.  After  five 
years'  study  I  graduated  from  this  school.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  1916,  I  commenced  work  at  the  Bethesda  Union 
Hospital. 

"During  these  two  years  at  the  hospital  I  have  constant- 
ly remembered  God's  grace  to  me  in  giving  me  the  privilege 
to  help  in  this  way,  furthering  God's  work.  Altho  there  are 
difficulties  In  connection  with  the  medical  work  in  this  coun- 
try, we  nevertheless  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  We  hope 
that  year  by  year  the  hospital  will  have  more  workers  and 
better  equipment,  so  as  to  be  able  to  help  a  larger  number 
of  the  sick,  that  the  Lord  may  be  glorified. 

"In  1917  1  married  Meng  Tsin-hwa,  Miss  Anna  Nelson's 
adopted  girl.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Higher  Primary  de- 
parment  of  Concordia  Middle  School. 

"Sung  Gwan-fu." 

Shih  Yun-Gin 

Writes  as  follows: 

"It  is  now  twenty-seven  years  since  the  Hauge  Synod  Mis- 
sion commenced  mission  work,  preaching  and  teaching  the 
Word  of  God  In  Fancheng,  scattering  darkness  and  spread- 
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ing  light,  leading  people  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  opening 
boys'  and  girls'  schools,  educating  men  and  women,  and 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
China. 

"I  have  been  connected  with  the  church  since  I  was  a 
small  boy.  It  was  Pastor  R0nning  who  helped  and  led  me 
to  believe  in  God.  I  was  seventeen  years  old  when  I  was 
baptized.  My  parents,  two  brothers,  and  one  sister  are  all 
baptized  and  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  I  studied 
in  the  church  school  and  after  graduation  I  worked  as  an 
evangelist  under  Pastor  Trygstad  for  two  years.  Then 
when  Professor  Wold  came  back  from  furlough  in  1910  and 
commenced  teaching  theology,  I  was  one  of  his  pupils.  La- 
ter, when  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Shekow 
opened,  I  was  a  member  of  the  first  class.  iVfter  three 
years  and  a  half  of  study,  I  graduated  with  the  class  in 
1916,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Afterwards  I  was  called  to  do 
evangelistic  work  at  Sinyeh,  Honan.  I  have  now  been  here 
two  years. 

"During  these  two  years  I  have  experienced  much  joy  in 
the  work.  May  the  Lord  bless  the  work  at  Sinyeh.  Pray 
much  for  the  mission  work  in  China. 

"Shih  Yun-gin." 


CHAPTER  IX 

LITERARY  WORK  AMONG  LUTHERANS 
IN  CHINA 


LITERARY  WORK  AMONG  LUTHERANS  IN 

CHINA 

By  Erik  S^vik 

T  TPON  his  entrance  into  China  the  Lutheran  missionary 
^^  found,  all  around  him,  well  established  missions  of  oth- 
er than  the  Lutheran  faith.  Not  only  had  members  of 
these  missions  built  chapels  and  churches  and  schools,  but 
they  had  provided  for  the  production  and  circulation  of 
Christian  literature  of  almost  every  kind.  Much  of  this 
literature  the  Lutheran  missions  could  use,  especially  tracts 
and  books  having  as  their  aim  the  exposing  of  superstition 
and  error,  and  the  presentation  of  elementary  truths  and 
doctrines  not  in  conflict  with  the  Lutheran  confession.  But 
the  demand  for  Lutheran  books  to  help  in  the  instruction  of 
inquirers  and  of  the  young,  presented  itself  with  increasing 
force  as  the  work  developed.  He  therefore,  often  with 
very  limited  knowledge  of  the  language,  set  to  work  prepar- 
ing the  most  indispensable  books.  Among  the  first  to  be  pub- 
lished were  Luther's  Catechism,  Old  and  New  Testament 
Bible  Histories,  and  an  explanation  of  Luther's  Small  Cate- 
chism. 

The  German  Lutherans  in  South  China,  who  came  before 
the  Scandinavians,  must  be  mentioned  first.  The  father  of 
Lutheran  literature  in  China  is  Dr.  Faber.  His  commen- 
taries and  tracts  are  far  superior  to  anything  that  has  yet 
appeared  from  the  hand  of  Reformed  or  of  other  Lutheran 
missionaries,  and  will  continue  to  influence  the  Christian 
Church  for  years  to  come.  Other  prominent  writers  are 
Schaub  and  Genaehr.  Unfortunately  their  books  are  not 
accessible  to  other  than  the  more  highly  educated  among  the 
Christians  on  our  field,  owing  to  their  high  literary  style. 
In  South  China  the  people  do  not  use  Mandarin. 

Up  to  this  time  not  much  has  been  done  by  the  Lutherans 
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of  Central  and  North  China  for  the  production  of  Chris- 
tian literature.  The  main  reason  for  this  is,  no  doubt,  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  too  busy  doing  pioneer  work.  The 
missionaries,  almost  without  exception,  have  had  to  lead  a 
very  restless  life,  opening  up  the  field,  establishing  "central 
stations  and  outstations,  founding  schools,  building  hospi- 
tals, erecting  churches  and  residences,  and  doing  a  hundred 
other  things  of  a  preparatory  nature.  Coming  to  China 
almost  simultaneously,  they  have  all  arrived  practically  at 
the  same  stage  of  development  in  their  work.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  having  had  to  divide  their  energies  among  so  many 
and  varied  tasks,  some  of  them  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  small  fund  of  Lutheran  literature  we  now 
possess. 

It  is,  however,  only  recently  that  a  general  and  increasing 
realization  of  the  need  and  value  of  Lutheran  literature  has 
been  awakened.  Besides  the  growing  work,  continually 
forcing  the  question  of  literature  upon  the  individual  work- 
er, the  union  conferences,  held  of  late,  have  undoubtedly 
served  to  bring  the  matter  earnestly  and  convincingly  to  the 
attention  of  the  missionaries;  and  the  result  is  that  steps 
have  been  taken,  which  if  approved  of  by  the  home  boards, 
should  go  far  toward  meeting  the  most  urgent  need. 

Regarding  the  kind  of  Lutheran  literature  and  the  number 
of  publications  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are,  according  to 
the  "Lutheran  Catalog,"  thirteen  catechisms;  seventeen 
Old  and  New  Testament  Bible  Histories;  six  commentaries 
on  various  books  of  the  Bible;  thirty-three  books  on  dog- 
matics, practical  theology,  introductions  to  the  Bible,  Church 
history,  devotional  subjects;  and  some  seventy  tracts  and 
publications  dealing  with  various  other  subjects.  Practically 
all  the  books  are  small  in  size  and  elementary  in  treatment. 
A  few  books  are  in  the  process  of  preparation. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  production  of  Lutheran  literature, 
it  was  decided  at  the  Union  Conference  held  on  Kikungshan 
in  August,  1917,  to  establish  a  permanent  Board  of  Publica- 
tion consisting  of  two  foreigners  and  four  Chinese  who 
should  be  engaged  exclusively  in  literary  work.     If  the  mis- 
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sions  should  approve  of  the  plan,  which  we  sincerely  hope, 
a  great  step  forward  will  have  been  made  towards  securing 
for  our  Chinese  Christians  the  precious  spiritual  heritage 
which  our  Lutheran  Church  has  in  its  possession. 


CHAPTER  X 
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PROSPECTS   OF   A   UNION    LUTHERAN 
HYMN  BOOK 
By  T,  Ekeland 

T  UTHERAN  hymnology  in  China  is  very  similar  to  that 
•'— '  of  the  rest  of  our  literature.  Very  little  has  been  done 
for  it.  Other  work  has  seemed  more  pressing  and  has  su- 
perseded it.  Our  first  missionaries  found  that  Reformed 
hymn  books  were  already  published  when  they  arrived  on 
the  field;  and  as  no  Lutheran  hymn  book  was  yet  to  be  had, 
they  could  for  the  time  being  only  feel  gratified  to  find  any 
hymn  book  available. 

The  hymn  book  used  for  a  number  of  years  by  most  Lu- 
theran missions  in  Central  China  is  the  Union  Hymn  Book, 
published  by  the  Central  China  Religious  Tract  Society.  We 
do  not  wish  to  detract  from  its  merits.  But,  acquainted 
with  the  rich  treasure  of  Lutheran  hymns,  we  hope  for  the 
day  when  the  best  of  these  can  be  presented  in  an  acceptable 
form  to  the  Chinese  Church. 

The  first  to  publish  a  Lutheran  hymn  book  were  the  Lu- 
theran missions  in  South  China.  However,  their  book  was 
printed  in  classical  Chinese,  which  made  it  impracticable  in 
the  Central  China  missions,  where  the  Mandarin  dialect  is 
the  prevalent  one.  But  later  the  Berlin  mission  in  the 
North  published  a  hymn  book  in  this  dialect.  This  collec- 
tion of  hymns  was  introduced  and  used  for  some  years  in 
some  of  the  Lutheran  missions. 

Five  years  ago  the  Berlin  Mission  appointed  Rev.  C.  J. 
Voskamp  to  revise  this  book.  In  the  meantime  the  old  edi- 
tion was  not  reprinted,  since  a  new  edition  was  shortly  ex- 
pected. But  during  the  bombardment  of  Tsingtau  Mr. 
Voskamp's  manuscript  was  burned.  Since  then  no  Lutheran 
hymnal  has  been  on  the  market,  and  most  of  our  mission 
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stations,  finding  their  supply  cut  off,  were  obliged  to  return 
to  the  formerly  used  Union  Hymn  Book. 

This  situation  prompted  the  Central  China  missions  to 
action.  The  missionaries  of  the  Norwegian  Missionary 
Society  had  published  a  small  pamphlet  containing  thirty- 
six  hymns,  in  1909.  In  addition  to  this,  other  hymns, 
translations  as  well  as  original  hymns  by  Chinese,  were 
slowly  accumulating  for  a  Lutheran  hymn  book  for  the  mis- 
sions of  Central  China. 

The  Temporary  Lutheran  Council,  at  its  meeting,  Oct. 
20-21,  1916,  appointed  a  committee  to  edit  and  augment 
this  material,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  publish  a  tentative 
edition  of  the  hymnal.  This  committee  was  enlarged  and 
reorganized,  at  the  Union  Lutheran  Conference.  It  has 
made  a  good  beginning  of  the  work,  but  very  much  still 
remains  to  be  done. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  is  equalled  only  by  its  impor- 
tance. Naturally,  hymns  should  grow  out  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  church  rather  than  be  produced  to  comply  with 
decisions.  Signs  of  such  growth  are  seen  in  the  few  hymns 
already  produced  by  Chinese  church  leaders.  But  until  the 
life  of  the  Chinese  Lutheran  Church  pulsates  more  strongly 
and  becomes  less  dependent  on  outside  support,  the  mis- 
sionaries will  have  to  be  looked  to  for  the  supply  also  of 
hymns. 

The  members  of  the  hymn  book  committee  are  all  en- 
gaged in  other  work,  and  can  give  only  their  scant  leisure 
moments  to  hymn  work.  Better  results  would  be  attained, 
if  one  or  two  men  of  special  spiritual  and  intellectual  apti- 
tude for  the  work  could  give  their  undivided  time  and  atten- 
tion to  it.  This  is  hardly  possible  for  the  present,  since 
the  present  opportunities  in  the  more  direct  work  demand 
every  missionary  available. 

We  shall  therefore  have  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
means  at  hand.  As  many  outside  of  the  committee  have 
also  been  contributing  translations,  perhaps  half  the  num- 
ber of  hymns  needed  are  now  at  hand.  The  committee  hopes 
to  be  ready  to  publish  a  tentative  edition  before  the  end  of 
1919. 
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LANGUAGE  STUDY 
By  Olive  T.  Christensen 

IF  there  ever  is  a  thoroughly  humbled  individual  it  is  the 
•*■  missionary  who  has  lately  arrived  in  China.  He  is  not 
able  to  give  even  the  simplest  direction,  is  not  able  to  tell 
what  his  name  is,  nor  where  he  has  come  from.  In  fact, 
he  does  not  even  understand  that  any  one  has  asked  him  his 
name.  He  is,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning,  despised  as  a  fool 
by  the  ignorant  class  of  Chinese.  The  more  intelligent  class 
knows  that  there  are  other  languages  than  Chinese  and  gives 
the  lately  arrived  foreigner  credit  for  having  some  intelli- 
gence, even  if  he  cannot  speak  Chinese.  That  first  year  of 
the  missionary's  stay  in  China  is  most  trying.  How  you 
long  to  tell  its  natives  what  you  think  about  their  abomin- 
able money  system,  their  dirty  streets,  their  long  finger  nails, 
their  disgusting  way  of  sucking  in  their  food  when  they  eat. 
How  you  would  be  delighted  to  tell  them  about  your  own 
beautiful  country,  its  superior  money  system,  immaculate 
streets,  beautiful  houses,  and  the  refined  manners  of  the 
people.  Most  of  all  you  would  like  to  tell  that  proud  teach- 
er of  yours  that  altho  you  can  not  speak  Chinese  you 
are  able  to  speak  three  other  languages  and  know  a  great 
many  wonderful  things  of  which  he  has  never  heard.  For- 
tunately you  are  able  to  say  little  or  nothing  of  all  this.  But 
by  the  time  you  would  be  able  to  tell  them,  strangely  enough, 
table  manners  and  money  systems  have  diminished  in  im- 
portance till  you  would  be  ashamed  to  speak  of  them.  It  is 
a  good  thing  perhaps  for  the  work  that  the  missionary  is 
not  able  to  express  in  words  the  thoughts  that  come  into  his 
mind  that  first  year. 

In  order  to  fit  the  newly  arrived  missionary  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  tasks  awaiting  him,  schools  for  the  study  of 
the  language  have  of  late  years  been  established.     Four  of 
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these  schools  now  have  full  time  directors :  Peking,  Nan- 
king, and  the  China  Inland  Mission  schools  at  Yangchow 
and  Anking.  Besides  the  above  mentioned  there  are  also 
missionary  training  schools  at  Canton,  Foochow,  Chengtu, 
and  Wuchang.  Summer  schools  a/-e  conducted  at  several  of 
the  summer  resorts.  The  latter  are  chiefly  valuable  to  mis- 
sionaries who  have  been  in  China  for  some  time  but  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  attending  a  language  school. 

These  schools  may  now  be  said  to  have  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  be  accounted  as  successful.  It  is  found 
that  pupils  having  spent  their  first  year  in  a  language  school 
are  able  to  speak  more  and  better  Chinese  than  those  study- 
ing in  the  old  way,  with  an  untrained  teacher.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  The  Chinese  have  never  before  been  required 
to  teach  their  language  to  a  foreigner  and  have  not  the 
ghost  of  an  idea  of  how  to  go  about  it.  The  pupil  must 
first  teach  the  teacher  what  to  teach  and  how  to  do  it.  The 
difficulties  of  the  situation  are  apparent.  The  senior  mission- 
aries are  overloaded  with  work  and  have  extremely  little 
time  for  assisting  the  struggling  new  missionary  in  his  ef- 
forts to  learn  Chinese.  The  pupil  is  not  able  to  help  him- 
self at  all.  The  result  is  that  pupil  and  teacher  flounder 
about  aimlessly.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  precious  time  is  lost, 
and  the  new  missionary  is  plunged  into  a  "slough  of  de- 
spond" over  his  inability  to  learn  Chinese.  The  missionary 
training  schools  are  an  inestimable  boon.  There  one  finds 
trained  and  efficient  Chinese  teachers,  a  well  planned  course 
of  study,  an  able  foreigner  supervising,  and  aid  on  every 
hand.  There  too  one  finds  helpful  lectures  on  language 
study,  on  missionary  methods,  and  on  things  Chinese.  As 
the  schools  are  all  located  in  well  organized  centers  of  mis- 
sionary activity  there  is  also  a  splendid  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving all  forms  of  mission  work. 

With  good  training  schools,  improved  text  books,  diction- 
aries and  helps  innumerable,  the  newly  arrived  missionary 
today  has  advantages  that  the  missionary  of  yesterday  never 
had.  His  failure  today  to  become  a  fluent  speaker  and  an 
efficient  worker  rests  largely  with  himself. 


CHAPTER  XII 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE  WORK 

1.  "But  He  is  a  Boy" 

\TOT  long  after  I  settled  In  the  interior  of  China,  the  ru- 
■*'  ^  mor  spread  that  a  foreign  physician  had  arrived,  and  a 
number  of  people  came  to  see  me  for  their  ailments.  These 
were  the  daring  ones,  for  in  those  days  (1904)  we  often 
heard  the  people  in  the  streets  and  back  yards  call  us  foreign 
devils — and  who  but  the  real  hopeless  patients  wanted  to 
come  in  close  touch  with  a  devil? 

One  day  a  man  brought  his  little  son  to  me  for  a  large 
tumor,  growing  on  the  child's  head.  To  remove  the 
growth  would  have  been  easy  under  proper  conditions, 
but  I  had  just  a  few  surgical  instruments  and  no  chloroform. 
What  could  I  do?  I  told  the  father  of  the  child  that  I  was 
willing  and  able  enough  to  help  his  child,  but  lacking  the 
necessary  surgical  outfit,  I  could  do  nothing.  "Ah,  but  he 
is  a  boy,"  the  man  replied,  "you  must  do  something."  A 
boy,  a  male  child  in  China,  and  do  nothing  to  save  him — 
was  not  that  a  bit  devilish?  A  boy!  How  could  I  be  so  hard 
hearted  and  refuse  my  aid? 

The  man  turned  to  Rev.  Mr.  Stokke,  who  was  present 
and  acting  as  interpreter.  Could  not  the  minister  do  some- 
thing? Pastor  Stokke  shook  his  head.  The  man  looked 
him  over  carefully.  What  was  that  on  his  finger?  A  gold 
ring!  Gold  is  a  rare  metal  in  China,  and  magical  powers 
are  ascribed  to  it.  Would  the  minister  not  be  kind  enough 
to  rub  the  tumor  with  the  gold  ring?  Why,  yes,  that  was 
easy  enough.  The  tumor  was  duly  rubbed  and  the  man  went 
away  satisfied. 

About  a  month  later  he  returned  with  his  son.  The  tumor 
was  smaller.  Still  another  month,  and  the  growth  had  con- 
tracted to  the  size  of  a  walnut.     This  was  a  natural  involu- 
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tion  though  the  man,  of  course,  thought  otherwise.     We 
saw  him  and  his  "boy"  no  more. 

Almost  fourteen  years  have  passed  by  since  this  "boy" 
incident.  During  this  period  I  have  seen  many  children  of 
both  sexes  for  various  kinds  of  illness.  My  attention  has 
been  called  more  than  once  to  the  importance  of  curing  a 
male  child.  — O.  S.  B. 

2.  "She  is  a  Girl" 
Some  time  this  fall,  a  mother  came  to  the  dispensary  with 
her  two  children.  One  she  carried  on  her  arm,  the  other  she 
led.  When  they  came  into  the  examining  room,  the  mother 
pushed  forward  her  five  year  old  daughter,  pointed  to  her 
head  and  said:  "Do  you  see  that  head?  It  is  dotted  all 
over  with  white  scabs.  She  is  a  girl.  You  must  cure  her  or 
she  will  never  have  a  mother-in-law."  Imploring  cure  for  a 
girl  of  her  age — this  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  such 
words  in  China.  I  thought  of  the  Chinese  married  women 
and  their  ill-famed  mothers-in-law  and  the  scabby  head.  They 
are  all  in  need  of  good  treatment.  — O-  S.  B. 

3.  A  Fourteen-Year  Old  Wife 
Last  February  a  bright  little  girl  entered  school.  She 
was  very  small  for  her  age,  had  a  round  face,  a  big, 
black  braid  of  hair,  unbound  feet,  and  a  new  blue  and  white 
garment  which  she  wore  every  day.  Her  name  was  "Love," 
and  it  was  a  very  fitting  name  as  she  loved  everybody  and 
everybody  loved  her.  Best  of  all,  she  learned  to  love  Je- 
sus. In  school  she  was  exceptionally  industrious,  in  so  much 
that  in  half  a  year  she  finished  a  whole  year's  work.  Does 
any  one  wonder  we  had  great  hopes  for  her?  But  during 
the  summer  she  was  married.  Later  we  came  to  know  the 
facts.  About  New  Year  time  her  parents,  together  with 
Love  and  her  two  little  brothers,  had  had  nothing  to  eat. 
For  several  weeks  they  had  lived  only  by  pawning  their  be- 
longings one  by  one.  Finally  they  had  sold  their  little  girl 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Djang,  who  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
By  the  "Go  Betweens"  this  man  was  said  to  be  twenty-four 
years  old,  at  the  same  time  as  they  to  the  other  party  as- 
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serted  that  the  girl  was  seventeen,  while  she  was  only  four- 
teen. 

In  her  new  home  she  is  not  ill-treated,  and  as  a  rule  she 
is  allowed  to  come  to  church  on  Sundays.  But  when  we  ask 
her  to  attend  school,  she  turns  aside  and  wipes  a  tear,  while 
she  whispers:     "They  will  not  let  me  come."      — A.  T. 

4.  Out  Traveling 
We  were  to  visit  an  outstation  twenty  miles  distant.  A 
Bible  woman  and  I  sat  one  on  each  side  of  a  wheel- 
barrow. We  had  a  man  carrying  bedding,  a  lantern,  books, 
tracts,  and  some  food.  In  these  smaller  places  there  is  food 
only  to  be  bought  every  second  or  third  day.  It  having 
rained  for  several  days,  the  roads  were  in  anything  but  good 
condition,  and  progress  was  slow.  About  half  ways  we  saw 
a  walled-in  town.  We  got  our  books  and  tracts  ready.  I  had 
never  been  to  this  place,  and  it  may  be  that  the  people  had 
never  seen  a  foreigner  before.  In  that  case  I  could  expect  a 
crowd.  With  a  prayer  to  God  for  guidance,  we  entered  the 
gate.  We  soon  had  a  crowd  eager  to  find  out  all  about  me  and 
the  war.  When  they  heard  we  had  not  come  to  discuss  either 
personal  or  political  matters  but  a  far  more  important  mat- 
ter concerning  every  one  in  that  town,  they  were  all  atten- 
tion. As  they  were  told  the  Gospel  story  and  reminded  of 
whom  they  really  ought  to  worship,  they  said :  "This  is  real- 
ly true  and  not  false;  why  do  we  not  find  money  on  the 
ground  instead  of  ashes  when  we  burn  paper?  And  all  the 
gods,  all  the  money  spent  on  them,  have  not  helped  us  one 
bit;  but  what  shall  we  do?  Everybody  does  that  way.  We 
also  worship  God.  Once  every  year  we  light  the  candles 
and  put  several  dishes  of  sweet-meats  on  the  table  before 
him.  You  say  something  different  from  what  our  fore- 
fathers have  said.  I  must  obey  them.  Will  you  not  have 
a  cup  of  tea?  Come  into  my  house  and  rest  awhile.  You 
must  be  tired."  Promising  to  come  back  some  other  time, 
we  left  the  town.  After  a  few  hours'  ride,  we  got  to  our 
station.  The  man  carrying  our  things  soon  arrived.  Every- 
thing was  wet.    What  had  happened?    It  was  getting  dark. 
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the  road  was  narrow,  he  did  not  see  his  way  and  so  he  fell 
into  a  rice  field. 

As  soon  as  the  women  heard  we  had  come,  they  came  to 
see  us.  After  we  had  all  had  supper,  we  came  together  for 
devotion,  at  which  I  did  not  notice  that  the  Bible-woman 
and  her  daughter  were  absent.  Having  wished  each  other 
"Peace"  we  all  parted.  Coming  into  my  room,  I  found  the 
Bible-woman  and  her  girl  of  fourteen  busy  drying  my  bed- 
ding over  several  pans  of  red-hot  coals.  She  said  that  was 
an  important  work,  too.  — F.  M. 

5.  By  the  Wayside 

It  was  a  day  in  May,  and  very  warm;  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  Two  miles  out  in  the  country  from  an 
outstation,  five  of  us  sat  down  to  rest.  The  waving  wheat 
fields,  all  white  and  ready  for  harvest,  were  back  of  us,  and, 
in  front,  ever  so  many  small  villages  were  scattered  over  the 
plain.  We  had  decided  to  visit  the  largest  villages  within 
five  miles  of  the  station.  A  woman  came  along  and,  as  she 
came  to  where  we  were,  she  stopped  and  asked  several  ques- 
tions. "Why  do  you  sit  here  in  the  sun?"  "Where  are  you 
going?"  The  Bible  woman  answered:  "Ev^erywhere." 
"What  have  you  got  in  that  bag?"  "Letters  for  you.  If 
you  will  just  sit  down  here  I  shall  tell  you  what  these  letters 
contain."  She  sat  down  and  listened  attentively.  When  we 
were  through  she  asked,  "Is  this  really  true?  Is  this  news 
for  everybody  and  for  me?  You  foreigners  always  tell  the 
truth.  You  all  read  and  you  also  know  everything,  so  what 
you  say  must  be  true.  How  is  it  that  you  have  not  come  be- 
fore to  tell  us,  when  you  have  known  this  so  long?  No  one 
in  my  place  knows  anything  of  this;  if  he  did  he  would  tell 
every  person  he  saw.  Now  tell  me  just  one  thing  more. 
How  do  you  worship  God?  I  will  worship  Him  ever  after 
this." 

Two  days  later,  fourteen  women  came  into  the  outsta- 
tion from  her  village  and  wanted  to  hear  more  about  this 
"new  way."  They  stayed  a  whole  day  with  the  Bible  wo- 
man. In  the  evening,  when  they  went  home,  they  said, 
"This  is  just  what  the  woman  told  us;  but  she  did  not  tell 
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us  all  that  we  heard  today.  Maybe  she  had  forgotten." 
I  think  she  had  remembered  a  good  deal,  judging  by  what 
these  women  knew.  If  these  women  do  as  they  are  told,  and 
if  we  are  all  faithful  to  the  end,  we  shall  meet  again  up 
yonder.  — F.  M. 

6.  An  Opium  Case 

We  had  just  fixed  up  an  old  house  for  a  chapel,  but  there 
was  some  defect  with  the  roof,  which  needed  repair.  I 
had  just  told  the  working  men  how  this  had  to  be  done, 
when  an  old  woman  came  running,  "kotoed"  before  me  and 
cried:  "O  foreign  teacher,  help,  help.  My  son,  my  only 
son  has  swallowed  opium,  he  is  dying.  Maybe  he  is  already 
dead.  Please  help,  help!"  "Where  is  your  boy?"  I  asked. 
Then  she  ran  out  the  door  saying,  "He  is  here,  he  is  here!" 

In  an  oxcart  a  man  was  lying  outstretched,  more  like  dead 
than  living.  For  quite  a  distance  the  street  was  full  of  spec- 
tators. What  should  I  do?  To  take  him  in,  try  my  best, 
and  then  perhaps  to  see  the  corpse  carried  out,  would  mean 
a  hindrance  to  the  mission  work  for  many  years  to  come. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  was  saved,  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  our  work.  There  was  no  time  for  long  considera- 
tion. The  respiration  could  hardly  be  noticed,  and  the  pulse 
was  very  weak. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  sent  a  silent  message  up 
to  Almighty  God  saying :  "The  work  is  Thine,  Thou  knowest 
what  it  means;  God,  help!" — "Take  him  in  quick,"  I  or- 
dered, and  four  men  carried  him  into  the  chapel. 

In  a  minute  the  chapel  was  filled  with  people  anxious  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  Before  I  could  use  the  stomach 
pump,  I  had  to  begin  artificial  respiration. 

It  was  very  hot  that  day,  and  the  crowd  made  it  still 
worse.  The  perspiration  poured  down  my  face,  and  now 
and  then  one  could  hear  a  whispered  remark  about  me  and 
the  patient,  and  once  in  a  while  the  old  mother  in  agon} 
cried  out:  "Is  he  dead?  Oh,  save  him!"  Otherwise  the 
people  were  absolutely  quiet. 

But  when  I  took  the  stomach  pump,  the  poor  old  mother 
grabbed  my  hand  and  again  cried  out:     "Don't,  don't!     If 
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he  is  not  dead,  he  will  die  now."  I  had  to  ask  a  couple  of 
men  to  keep  the  mother  far  enough  away  so  as  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  my  work.  The  pump  worked  fine,  and  soon  the 
stomach  was  washed  out,  and  an  antidote  In  warm  water 
put  In.  The  pulse  and  respiration  were  better,  although  the 
man  was  still  unconscious.  I  thanked  God  because  he  was 
saved.  I  asked  the  mother  the  name  of  the  boy.  "Baowar" 
she  said,  and  I  shouted:  "Baowar!"  "Al-a"  he  moaned, 
and  looked  around  bewildered.  The  silence  was  broken, 
and  the  crowd  clapped  their  hands  and  shouted:  "He  is 
coming  to  life  again!  Look,  look!"  And  some  ran  out  on 
the  street  shouting :  "The  man  that  was  dead  is  living,  come 
and  see,  come  and  see!"  They  came  In  to  see,  and  then 
they  went  out  again  to  call  someone  else  who  had  not  yet 
seen  the  "hsi-chi"  wonder.  And  the  old  woman,  how  she 
thanked,  and  how  she  praised!  Then  I  asked  the  crowd  to 
be  quiet,  I  had  something  to  say.  Especially  addressing  the 
old  woman,  I  said,  "God  Almighty  created  heaven,  earth, 
man,  and  everything.  He  loves  you,  dear  friends,  therefore 
He  sent  us  over  to  tell  you  about  His  love.  If  God  had  not 
sent  us  over  here  to  SInyeh,  your  son  would  certainly  not  have 
been  alive  now.  God  gave  us  a  Savior.  Every  one  that  be- 
lieves in  Him  shall  be  saved.  You  must  learn  to  know  Him 
and  serve  Him,  then  you  will  be  happy,  and  your  son  will 
never  take  opium  again." 

The  old  woman  rode  home  In  the  cart,  and  later  on  the 
son  walked  home.  — Th.  H. 

7.     Visiting  the  Homes 

Formerly,  one  did  not  always  succeed  in  gaining  ad- 
mittance to  the  Chinese  homes.  More  than  once^  we 
were  turned  away  with  a  polite:  "Nobody  at  home,"  or 
a  blunt  "We  are  too  busy,"  and,  "Go  over  to  Mrs.  So-and- 
So."  If  we  went  to  the  home  mentioned,  we  were  quite 
likely  to  be  met  with  a  similar  greeting. 

By  and  by  the  people  became  accustomed  to  us.  To-day 
we  are  welcomed  to  nearly  every  home. 

One  day  I  went  across  the  street  to  visit  a  woman  who 
never  entered  our  mission  doors.    When  I  came,  she  was  sit- 
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ting  on  the  floor  sewing.  She  did  not  rise.  I  knew  I  was 
not  welcome,  but  I  read  a  little  tract,  which  I  afterwards 
gave  her,  inviting  her  to  come  to  our  meetings.  We  visited 
her  several  times  before  she  finally  ventured  to  come. 

One  day  when  Mrs.  Ekeland  visited  her,  she  was  busily 
sorting  vegetables.  After  a  little  while,  Mrs.  Ekeland 
asked:     "Why  do  you  keep  these  and  throw  those  away?" 

"These  are  good,  those  are  bad,"  she  answered. 

"That  is  the  way  the  Lord  does,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Ekeland. 
"The  good  people,  those  who  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus, 
He  will  take  home,  while  the  others  shall  be  cast  away." 
These  words  went  home.  She  could  not  forget  them.  From 
that  time  on,  she  began  to  think  seriously.  To-day  she  is 
one  of  our  Bible  women.  Her  son  and  daughter-in-law  and 
their  little  girl  are  all  baptized.  Her  parents,  too,  come 
quite  regularly  to  our  services.  We  hope  in  time  to  see  the 
whole  family  take  a  firm  stand  for  Christ.  — M.  F. 

8.   "I  Am  Not  Afraid" 

A  sweet,  bright  looking  girl,  about  nine  years  old,  came 
with  her  father  to  the  dispensary.  She  told  how  she  had 
been  sick  for  three  years,  and  of  all  the  money  they  had 
used  in  buying  medicine  from  Chinese  doctors.  Her  parents 
did  not  like  that  she  should  go  to  the  hospital,  but  she  wanted 
to  be  operated  on,  and  now  the  parents  also  had  consented. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  an  operation  decided 
upon.  "I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said,  whenever  I  saw  her. 
The  day  set  for  the  operation  arrived.  On  the  morning 
visit  I  asked  her,  "Are  you  afraid?"  She  said,  "I  want  to 
wait  till  my  mother  comes."  The  mother  did  not  come,  and 
she  was  brought  to  the  operating  room  crying.  But  all  at 
once  she  became  quiet,  folded  her  hands,  and  the  last  words 
we  heard,  as  she  was  brought  under  the  anesthesia,  were 
"God,  Heavenly  Father,  you  take  care  of  me." — C.  C.  S. 

9.  Under  the  Gospel  Tent 

In  October,  1914,  tent  meetings  were  held  at  Wu-kia-ho,  a 
village  15  "11"  below  Tsi-ho.  The  last  evening  a  peddler, 
named  Hung,  strayed  into  the  tent,  just  as  one  of  the  work- 
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ers  was  telling  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  and  His  sufferings 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Mr.  Hung  asked  a  man 
near  him,  if  he  knew  whether  there  was  any  book  where  one 
might  find  the  context  of  this  story.  "Yes,"  answered  the 
man,  "in  the  Holy  Book."  "And  where  may  this  book  be 
bought?"  queried  Hung.  "In  the  'P'u-yin-tang'  (Gospel 
Hall)"  was  the  answer.  The  very  next  day,  Hung  made 
his  appearance,  and  before  he  left,  wanted  his  name  put 
down  as  an  inquirer. 

Early  in  the  following  November,  a  month's  station-class 
for  Christians  and  inquirers  was  begun  at  Tsi-ho.  Mr.  Hung 
arrived,  with  his  "hsing  li"  (bedding)  on  his  back.  He 
bought  books,  read  diligently,  listened  attentively,  and  began 
to  realize  the  Savior's  work  for  him.  After  two  weeks,  the 
money  he  had  brought  to  buy  food  gave  out;  but  he  would 
not  receive  help  from  anyone.  So  he  went  home  at  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  classes,  ate  breakfast  at  dawn,  walked  fif- 
teen "li"  to  the  station  before  eight  o'clock,  studied  and  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  classes  all  day,  without  any  food, 
and  then  was  off  for  his  five-mile  walk  home.  Thus  he 
continued  for  another  two  weeks  till  the  end  of  the  course. 
Afterward  he  regularly  attended  the  Sunday  meetings,  and 
carried  his  Bible  along  wherever  he  went.  He  was  baptized, 
and  lived  as  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Formerly,  he  lied, 
cursed,  and  gambled.  Now  all  his  neighbors  said  he  had 
become  a  different  man.  — A.  L. 

10.  Eye  for  Eye  and  Tooth  for  Tooth 
A  young  peanut  seller  who  had  been  accidentally  shot 
by  a  soldier  playing  with  a  gun  was  one  day  brought  into 
the  dispensary  at  Juning.  The  bleeding  had  been  stopped 
by  the  application  of  earth,  and  infection  had  set  in.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  send  him  to  the  mission  hospital  at 
Kioshan,  thirty  miles  away,  where  he  was  operated  on.  The 
wounds  healed  nicely,  and  the  boy  was  soon  out  of  danger. 
During  the  time  of  the  boy's  stay  at  the  hospital,  we  had 
frequent  visits  from  a  very  nice  looking  young  man  who 
made  anxious  inquiries  about  the  wounded  boy.  We  were 
curious  to  kow  why  he  was  so  interested.     On  inquiring  we 
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were  told  that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  soldier  who  was 
responsible  for  the  shooting.  As  soon  as  the  incident  had 
happened,  this  soldier  was  ordered  to  prison,  and  to  remain 
in  prison  as  long  as  the  other  needed  to  stay  at  the  hospital 

The  young  man  came  to  the  dispensary  one  day  and  told 
that  he  had  just  been  at  the  prison  to  see  his  brother.  He 
was  in  a  most  awful  condition.  He  had  been  placed  in  a 
dungeon  together  with  the  worst  kind  of  prisoners.  Sores 
had  broken  out  all  over  his  body,  and  he  was  suffering  al- 
most intolerably.  On  hearing  that  the  boy,  whom  his  broth- 
er had  wounded,  was  doing  so  well,  and  would  soon  be  able 
to  leave  the  hospital,  he  asked  if  his  return  might  be  has- 
tened, as  the  suffering  the  prisoner  had  to  endure  was  far 
worse  than  what  the  sick  boy  felt  at  any  time. 

But  there  was  another  person  that  wished  the  boy  might 
stay  at  the  hospital  indefinitely.  That  was  the  mother  of 
the  boy.  She  was  a  very  wicked  woman,  and  her  flow  of 
vile  language  caused  the  workers  at  the  dispensary  to  trem- 
ble every  time  she  appeared  in  the  room.  She  was  very  an- 
gry when  she  heard  the  boy  was  soon  well  enough  to  return. 
She  knew  her  son  had  plenty  of  everything  as  long  as  he 
stayed  at  the  hospital  and  the  expenses  were  paid  by  some 
one  else.  She,  too,  was  receiving  an  allowance  from  the 
military  headquarters  as  long  as  the  boy  was  obliged  to  stay 
away  from  home.  As  this  gave  her  a  better  income  than 
the  son  was  able  to  earn  selling  peanuts,  she  wished  he  might 
remain  in  the  hospital  for  a  long  time,  not  caring  in  the 
least  about  the  suffering  of  the  other  one. 

The  sad  story  was  told  to  the  doctor  at  the  hospital.  On 
hearing  this,  and  learning  that  the  soldier  would  be  released 
as  soon  as  the  patient  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital,  he  sent 
him  home  the  following  day.  The  wounds  were  nearly  healed 
and  could  be  attended  to  in  Juning.  The  soldier's  case  was 
taken  up  in  court  the  day  after  the  boy  returned,  and  he 
was  released.  — M.  K, 

U.  "O  Death,  Where  is  thy  Sting?" 

A  Chinese  Christian  who  for  some  months  had  been 
preaching  at  a  new  place     and  trying   to   gain   the   people 
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to  the  Gospel,  lay  dying.  He  must  have  thought  with  Paul, 
that  "to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better,"  for  he  con- 
tinually pleaded  with  the  Lord  to  take  him  home.  "Lord, 
I  want  to  go  to  Thee;  come  and  fetch  me!"  The  last  day 
he  prayed:  "Jesus,  I  waited  all  day  for  Thee  yesterday, 
but  Thou  didst  not  come.  Do  come  soon  and  take  me!  I 
want  to  be  with  Thee!"  And  thus  he  passed  away  to  be 
with  Jesus,  "whom  having  not  seen,  he  loved."  What  a 
testimony !  How  must  such  a  death  bed  impress  the  heathen 
who  so  fear  death  and  say:  "The  way  ahead  Is  black — 
darkness."  — A.  H.  L. 

12.     The  God  of  the  Christians  is  Stronger  Than 
THE  Evil  Spirits 

On  April  8,  1903,  I  same  to  Sinyeh  to  repair  some  old 
houses  and  build  a  livinghouse.  When  towards  evening 
I  reached  the  city,  I  was  quite  tired,  and  began  to  look  for 
a  place  where  I  could  sleep.  Down  stairs  the  mud  floor  was 
dirty  and  damp,  so  I  decided  to  make  my  bed  upstairs.  But 
there  was  the  altar  and  the  dust.  The  altar  was  moved  over 
to  one  corner,  and  the  dust  was  shoveled,  swept,  and  carried 
away. 

This  was  something  entirely  new  to  the  good  people  of 
Sinyeh,    The  intelligence  office,  the  teahouse,  got  very  busy. 

The  first  report  was:  "It  seems  as  though  the  foreigner 
intends  to  sleep  upstairs." 

"It  cannot  be  possible  !"  someone  ejaculated. 

"Yes,  now  they  carried  up  his  bedding,"  was  the  next  com- 
ment. "Just  wait  a  little,  and  you  will  see  how  It  will  go. 
He  will  never  come  down  alive." 

It  may  be  some  wished  it,  but  others  did  not,  and  came  to 
see  me.  "We  are  here  only  to  advise  you  not  to  sleep  up- 
stairs on  account  of  the  evil  spirit.     It  is  terrible." 

"Have  you  seen  It?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  they  replied,  "not  we,  but  others  have  seen  it." 

"What  does  it  look  like?" 

"Sometimes  it  looks  like  a  big  snake,  sometimes  like  a 
tiger,  sometimes  like  a  Hon.     It  is  fearful !" 
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"Do  not  be  afraid!  There  are  certainly  many  evil  spirits 
in  China,  but  our  God  is  stronger  than  all  the  evil  spirits, 
and  He  will  protect  all  who  believe  and  trust  in  Him." 

"We  are  your  friends  and  come  only  to  let  you  know,  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  you  to  come  to  any  harm." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  but  God  will  protect  me,  and  I 
am  going  to  sleep  upstairs." 

I  had  my  supper,  went  upstairs,  commended  myself  as  us- 
ual in  God's  keeping  and  went  to  bed.  And,  tired  as  I  was, 
I  slept  fine. 

Early  in  the  morning  there  was  quite  a  commotion  at  the 
gate.  Everybody  wanted  to  know  how  the  foreigner  had 
fared.  The  first  report  to  the  teahouse  that  morning  was: 
"The  foreigner  has  not  come  down  yet." 

"Don't  you  see,  didn't  I  tell  you,  he  will  never  come  down 
alive?" 

"Yes,  he  is  up,"  another  one  joined  in.    "Is  it  possible?" 

"But  you  may  be  sure,  he  is  not  well."  "He  cannot  be 
very  sick,  because  now  he  is  eating  his  rice,"  reasoned  the 
other. 

This  report  went  like  wild  fire  over  the  Sinyeh  district 
and  helped  a  great  deal  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Many  came  to  hear  the  foreigner  and  to  hear  the  new 
teaching. 

As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me;  but  God  meant  it 
unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much 
people  alive  (Gen.  50:20).  — Th.  H. 

Mrs.  King's  Difficulty 
Mrs.  King — 79  year  old — after  hearing  the  Gospel 
message,  felt  the  desire  to  become  a  Christian;  but  a 
number  of  things  connected  with  the  past  troubled  her,  per- 
haps, not  least,  the  fact  that  she  was  unable  to  eat  meat, 
which  she  thought  all  Christians  must  do.  She  said  in  a 
most  discouraged  manner  one  day,  "I  do  want  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  how  can  I,  for  I  can't  stand  to  eat  meat?"  She 
was  formerly  a  Buddhist,  and  her  husband,  long  since  dead, 
believing  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  had  told  her  that 
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it  she  ever  ate  meat,  she  would  be  eating  his  spirit.  At  the 
meeting  she  was  one  of  the  most  attentive,  and  tried  to  mem- 
orize short  passages.  P  inally  she  was  satisfied  that  Jesus  was 
also  her  Savior,  and  she  asked  to  be  baptized.  The  expres- 
sion of  joy  and  happiness  on  her  face  is  indeed  the  kind  that 
radiates  and  makes  itself  felt,  such  as  comes  from  the  true 
source.  And  again  we  find  strength  in  the  knowledge  that 
"He  will  carry  through  the  work  where  all  thy  best  endeav- 
ors had  prevailed  thee  nothing."  — M.  S.  B. 


BRINGING    A    PATIENT    TO    THE    DISPENSARY 


14.  Mr.  Fu's  Operation 
Mr.  Fu,  a  man  about  fifty,  came  to  the  dispensary.  He 
looked  disgusted  and  tired  of  life.  He  asked,  as  a 
man  whose  hopes  are  gone,  "Can  you  cure  this  disease?" 
"I  believe  so,"  was  the  answer.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  for  further  examination.  When  he  was  told  of  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  he  doubted  the  words.  Nevertheless, 
he  submitted  to  an  operation.  He  sent  for  his  son  to  be 
present  to  witness  it.  Great  was  his  surprise  when  he 
awoke  and  saw  the  stone.  On  the  third  day,  he  sent  his  son 
home  with  the  stone  and  told  him  to  show  it  to  the  neighbors 
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as  a  token  of  the  worthlessness  of  idolatry.  "Tell  them," 
he  said,  "that  I  have  always  been  a  faithful  worshipper. 
For  three  years  without  ceasing  I  have  prayed  to  be  relieved 
of  the  pain.  But  the  stone  only  grew  larger,  while  I  prayed. 
Now  is  the  time  to  give  up  the  worship  of  empty  gods,  and 
begin  to  worship  the  true  God  that  the  foreigners  tell  about." 
The  stone,  together  with  the  testimony,  is  still  being  passed 
on.    God  grant  that  some  one  will  heed  his  words. 

C.  C.  S. 

15.     An  Incident  at  the  Dispensary 

One  day  in  the  dispensary  while  we  were  preparing  to 
receive  patients,  a  man,  all  out  of  breath,  came  running  in. 

"Have  you  medicine  for  one  bitten  by  a  mad  dog?" 
he  panted. 

"Are  you  bitten?"  I  asked. 

"No,  not  I,  but  a  friend  of  mine,"  was  the  answer. 

"Where  is  he?" 

Lifting  his  hand  and  motioning  eastward,  he  said:  "Down 
the  street." 

"You  must  go  and  get  him  quickly,"  I  said;  and  he  hur- 
ried away.  He  returned  with  the  patient  and  a  number  of 
curious  onlookers.  Naturally  we  would  look  for  a  much  ex- 
cited patient,  but  to  our  astonishment  he  was  very  calm.  To 
my  inquiries  as  to  the  bite,  he  made  neither  gesture  nor  reply. 
Thinking  he  did  not  understand,  I  asked  again  :  "Where  did 
the  dog  bite  you?" 

Hesitatingly  he  pointed  to  a  rip  in  his  trousers, 

"Well,  the  leg  is  bitten,  is  it  not?" 

"No,  but  this  is  equally  bad." 

All  my  worry  about  how  best  to  help  the  unfortunate 
man  found  sudden  relief  in  an  unrepressed  smile. 

This  time  I  might  have  avoided  anxiety  by  waiting  to  learn 
the  true  nature  of  the  accident.  A  suitable  patch  for  the  gar- 
ment was  enough.  Then,  there  was  the  other  side  of  the 
subject  that  I  could  not  understand.  Were  they  only  making 
fun  of  our  work?  Or  what  caused  them  to  come?  They 
had  good  reason.  They  were  not  on  good  terms  with  the 
owner  of  the  dog.     Could  sufficient  proof  be  brought  forth 
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at  the  trial,  there  might  be  a  chance  of  pressing  from  this 
enemy  a  sum  of  money.  Our  assurances  that  the  tear  was 
only  in  the  garment  did  not  have  the  desired  effect.  In  a 
few  moments  they  all  went  away,  feeling  they  had  lost  their 
suit.  — M.  F. 

16.  The  Miller 

Mr.  Li,  the  man  we  saw  daily  passing  our  door  with  a  bas- 
ket of  flour  on  his  arm,  could  not  but  attract  our  atten- 
tion. His  hopeless,  dejected  look  gave  evidence  of  a  deeply 
troubled  soul.  An  ulcer  that  covered  his  nose  and  lip  caused 
him  severe  pain;  but  there  surely  was  also  a  deeper  cause 
for  his  gloom. 

At  first  no  kindness  shown  him  seemed  to  affect  him;  but 
when  he  was  told  of  the  Great  Healer  of  soul  and  body,  his 
interest  was  gradually  awakened.  For  two  years  he  came 
regularly  to  our  meetings  and  classes.  He  was  baptized  in 
1915. 

The  cancer  gradually  affected  his  mouth  so  that  he  could 
hardly  be  understood.  A  bad  odor  from  his  cancer  caused 
people  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  him,  which  seemed  to  pain 
him.  He  nevertheless  continued  to  come  to  services  as  long 
as  he  could  walk  about. 

At  Christmas  that  same  year  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time. 
He  wished  to  partake  of  communion,  and  together  with  some 
evangelists  I  went  to  have  a  Christmas  service  with  him. 
His  pains  were  severe,  but  he  never  complained. 

A  few  days  later,  the  old  miller  was  taken  out  of  his  pain 
to  be  with  his  Savior — one  more  to  praise  God  through 
eternity  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Glad  Tidings. 

E.  B.  B. 

17.  A  Reception 

The  sun  had  just  set  by  the  time  I  turned  from  the 
main  road  to  drive  into  Mr.  Djao's  village.  Mr.  Djao, 
beside  himself  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  us,  came  with  arms 
outstretched  towards  the  horses  as  if  he  would  pick  them 
up  and  carry  them  into  the  house.  He  soon  found  that  he 
had  not  mastered  the  intricacies  of  foreign  harness,  and  hur- 
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ried  off  to  make  other  preparations  for  our  reception.  Soon 
missionary,  evangelist,  and  horses,  all  found  themselves 
lodged  In  Mr.  Djao's  best  room.  The  whole  household  was 
busy  executing  orders,  all  aiming  at  our  comfort. 

Mr.  Djao  soon  came  In,  carrying  a  large  armful  of  wheat 
straw,  which  he  dropped  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Suspecting  what  he  was  planning  to  do,  I  hurried 
over  to  him  to  assure  him  that  I  was  not  cold  and  preferred 
that  he  did  not  light  a  fire.  This  to  him,  however,  indicated 
only  my  desire  to  have  him  save  his  straw,  and  he  began 
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Insisting  that,  as  foreigners  were  used  to  heated  houses  In 
winter,  I  should  have  a  fire  In  his  house  too.  He  sat  down 
by  the  straw-heap,  lit  the  fire,  and  sat  stirring  the  straw 
with  a  stick.  He  was  saying  something.  I  listened.  Yes,  he 
was  talking  to  himself.  He  repeated  it.  These  were  the 
words:  "When  the  Lord  has  come  into  my  house,  how  can 
I  but  rejoice." 

Even  if  the  smoke  had  not  forced  me  to  it,  I  should  nev- 
ertheless have  sought  the  open,  where  I  could  raise  my  eyes 
to  the  starlit  heavens  to  thank  God  for  such  a  reception  in  a 
half  heathen  home.  — T.  E. 
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18.  Also  a  Reception,  But  Different 
Traveling  In  a  Chinese  cart  through  an  out-of-the-way 
mountain  region,  we  came  to  a  market  place  where  a 
large  theatre  crowd  had  gathered.  Catching  sight  of  us, 
they  rushed  toward  us,  shouting  :  "Strike  !"  "kill !"  Grasp- 
ing the  situation  in  an  instant,  I  braced  myself  well  up 
against  the  sides  of  the  cart,  ordered  the  driver  to  whip 
up  his  mules,  and  prayed  to  God  for  deliverance.  Seven 
or  eight  hands  seized  hold  of  my  overcoat  to  pull  me  down, 
while  the  rest  were  preparing  for  what  was  to  follow.  The 
mules,  however,  responded  to  the  whip  with  unusual  vigor, 
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and  soon  compelled  the  hands  to  let  go  their  eager  hold.  We 
sped  along  at  a  dangerous  speed,  the  crowd  following  us 
through  the  village  gate,  from  which  place  a  shower  of 
bricks  served  to  fix  in  our  memories  the  danger  from  which 
the  Lord  had  delivered  us.  — T.  E 

19.  My  First  Visit  to  Towkow 
Together  with  a  Bible  woman  I  visited  the  village  of 
Towkow  during  the  spring  fair  and  dragon  festival. 
The  crowds  on  such  occasions  are  enormous.  The  fact  that 
a  foreign  woman  had  never  before  visited  the  place,  brought 
the  curious  throng  to  see  me.  At  this  time  I  understood,  as 
never  before,  the  expression  that  Mark  twice  makes  use  of: 
"They  could  not  as  much  as  eat  bread." 
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We  tried  to  speak  to  those  women  who  crowded  about 
us,  and  to  tell  them  of  a  loving  Father  in  Heaven;  but  it 
seemed  impossible  to  speak  in  such  a  way  that  they  were 
able  to  grasp  the  meaning.  We  were  constantly  being  In- 
terrupted and  bombarded  with  questions.  If  their  questions 
were  not  Immediately  answered,  they  would  be  sure  to  draw 
the  most  peculiar  conclusions  and  proceed  to  convey  their 
ideas  to  others.  The  Bible  woman  who  knew  her  people, 
could  best  answer  their  questions  and  explain  matters  to 
them. 


ON    THE    HAN    RIVER   TRAVEL    IS    BY    HOUSEBOAT 

"Where  has  the  foreign  lady  come  from?"  someone  would 
ask. 

"From  America." 

"How  far  is  it  to  that  place?" 

"Many  thousands  of  miles." 

"How  many  mouths  that  eat  from  the  same  kettle  does 
she  have?" 

"She  Is  alone  because  she  has  come  to  teach  and  help  you. 
But  you  must  keep  still  and  listen  to  what  we  say." 

"Don't  speak!  Don't  speak!"  they  called  to  each  other; 
but  the  next  moment  everybody  had  forgotten  the  admoni- 
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tion.  "Why  does  her  mother-in-law  permit  her  to  go  so  far? 
Does  she  have  other  daughters-in-law  who  can  tend  to  the 
fire  under  the  kettle  and  serve  her?" 

"She  has  no  mother-in-law." 

"She  has  come  thousands  of  miles,  and  she  has  no  mother- 
in-law?" 

Again  we  attempted  to  explain  to  them  that  the  customs 
of  the  western  countries  are  different  from  those  of  China, 
and  that  parents  there  do  not  arrange  the  marriages  of  their 
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children,  but  that  the  children  are  to  choose  for  themselves. 

The  Bible  woman  again  attempted  to  speak,  only  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  some  old  women  who  had  drawn  their  own  con- 
clusions and  had  begun  an  animated  conversation.  "You 
see  her  feet  are  big.  Of  course  nohody  would  want  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law in  the  house  with  feet  as  big  as  those." 

"Now  you  must  listen  to  me,"  insisted  Mrs.  Chang,  "other- 
wise I  cannot  possibly  speak  to  you  any  longer." 

"Listen!     Listen!" 

"We  are  listening.     Every  word  you  say  is  true.     But  we 
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must  go  now."  And  out  they  thronged,  while  others 
crowded  in,  anxious  to  see  the  foreign  woman  and,  if  pos- 
sible, feel  of  her  peculiar  clothing.  Again  Mrs.  Chang  would 
attempt  to  speak,  but  again  she  was  interrupted.  An  old  wo- 
man had  come  up  behind  me  and  felt  of  my  ears.  "Why 
don't  you  wear  ear-rings?  Why,  you  do  not  even  have  holes 
in  your  ears!  Didn't  your  mother-in-law  give  you  any  ear- 
rings when  the  contract  was  made?" 

One  of  those  who  had  been  trying  to  listen,  took  her  by 
the  jacket  and  jerked  her  aside.  "Don't  ask,"  she  said. 
"You  didn't  hear  them  say  that  she  still  is  eating  from  her 
parents'  table." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  understand;  and  they  are  probably  too  poor 
to  buy  silver  ornaments.  Probably  they  are  disgusted  be- 
cause they  have  to  feed  such  a  big  daughter,"  she  added  as  a 
second  thought.  Again  we  were  obliged  to  explain  some  of 
the  customs  of  the  western  countries  and  our  motive  for  com- 
ing to  China. 

An  Invitation  to  Glean 

Another  old  woman  who  had  listened  quite  attentively  for 
some  tii;je,  now  crowded  forward.  "I  understand  that  you 
have  com%  to  help  us.  When  you  go  out  to  glean,  do  come 
to  the  fields  near  our  village  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  bring  out 
tea  to  you." 

I  smiled  pleasantly,  of  course,  and  thanked  her.  Before  I 
had  time  to  answer,  however,  someone  gave  her  a  nudge 
with  the  words,  "Don't  you  hear  that  she  is  a  teacher  and 
wants  to  teach  us?  Teachers  don't  go  out  to  glean." 

The  old  woman  looked  dismayed.  "Do  not  be  offended! 
Do  not  be  offended !  I  did  not  know  that  you  do  not  go  out 
on  the  fields  to  glean  as  we  do,"  she  explained  apologetical- 

ly. 

"No,  no,  I  am  not  offended.  We,  too,  glean ;  but  we  glean 
in  a  different  way.  Our  God  wants  us  to  glean  for  Him — 
to  gather  you  and  all  the  rest  of  these  people  into  His  king- 
dom !" 

The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  using  illustrations  of  this 
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kind,  and  this  one  proved  of  great  value.   Still  it  seemed  that 
our  efforts  were  to  be  almost  fruitless. 

A  Poison  Case 

One  day,  however,  during  the  time  that  we  were  most  busi- 
ly engaged  in  trying  to  "glean,"  there  came  a  message  from 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  town.  His  wife  had  taken  poison 
the  night  before  and  was  dying.  We  had  to  come  and  help 
him.  The  man  had  lost  heavily  at  gambling.  His  wife  had 
scolded  him.  He  had  threatened  to  beat  her,  not  only  now, 
hut  every  day  from  now  on.  She  was  proud.  She,  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  book-learned  man,  would  not  stand  for  such  treat- 
ment. She  would  put  an  end  to  such  wretched  existence. 
Fortunately  the  dose  of  poison  had  not  been  large  enough 
to  work  rapidly.  There  was  time  to  send  for  the  husband, 
who  immediately  mounted  his  red  wheel-barrow  and  came 
home.  The  poison  had  been  working  all  night.  Already  the 
neighbors,  who  had  thronged  in  and  were  talking  excitedly 
at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  had  pulled  the  mat  on  which  the 
woman  was  to  die  close  to  the  open  door,  as  Is  customary 
among  the  Chinese,  so  that  the  spirit  might  take  its  flight 
without  being  interrupted.  The  children  and  the  husband 
stood  around  the  woman,  screaming  and  moaning.  The  hus- 
band, conscience-stricken  and  thoroughly  subdued,  begged  so 
piteously  that  we  should  save  his  wife.  He  would  do  any- 
thing, give  anything,  if  only  her  life  could  be  saved. 

What  was  to  be  done?  There  was  nothing  but  the  most 
primitive  means  to  resort  to.  Medicine  or  doctors  were  of 
course  not  to  be  thought  of.  We  went  to  work  as  best  we 
could,  however.  God  was  with  us,  and  the  woman's  life  was 
saved. 

A  Great  Physician 

No  more  was  I  thought  of  as  a  rejected  daughter-in-law. 
No,  a  great  doctor  had  come  to  the  city — a  doctor  who 
practically  was  able  to  raise  the  dead.  From  now  on,  during 
the  rest  of  the  stay  there,  the  sick  came  to  us  and  were 
brought  to  us.  Now  it  was  even  more  difficult  to  explain 
to  them  that  we  had  not  come  to  heal  their  bodies,  than  it 
had  been  from  the  beginning  to  explain  that  we  had  come  to 
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help  them  at  all.  How  happy  we  were  to  notice  that  quite 
a  number  listened  attentively,  as  we  explained  that  God  had 
sent  us  to  teach  them  His  Word,  that  we  had  bought  and 
fixed  up  the  houses  here  for  their  sakes,  that  the  large  room 
was  to  teach  in,  and  that  the  smaller  rooms,  fitted  up  with 
stoves  and  cooking  utensils,  were  for  them  to  cook  their  food 
in,  if  necessary.  There  were  even  more  rooms  where  they 
might  sleep  if  their  homes  were  too  far  away.  Then  we 
promised  to  return  twice  a  year,  during  spring  and  fall,  when 
they  were  not  so  busy,  and  that  we  would  teach  them  to  read 
the  Word  of  God  themselves.  This  promise  we  have  faith- 
fully kept. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  class  of  about  fifty  women 
who  are  diligently  studying  the  Word  of  God.  Many  have 
advanced  so  far  that  they  can  read  their  New  Testaments 
with  comparative  ease.  — C.  L.  J. 

20.  HousEGODs  Dethroned  and  Restored 

Mr.  Li,  the  postmaster  at  Kwanchwang,  invited  me  to 
his  home  after  the  evening  service  one  night.  He  was  very 
much  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to  become  a  Christian,  and 
cherished  the  hope  that  his  mother,  too,  might  be  won. 

She  proved  to  be  not  a  little  influenced  already,  for  1 
had  not  been  long  in  the  house  before  she  told  me  of  her 
determination  to  rid  her  house  of  all  idols.  She  desired  that 
I  take  them  along  the  next  day.  Fearing  that  her  heart 
might  not  yet  have  fully  parted  with  them,  I  declined  to  do 
so.  I  urged  her  to  destroy  them  herself,  if  she  was  sure 
that  God  is  the  only  true  God. 

Her  mind  was  soon  made  up.  She  went  to  the  niches  in 
the  wall,  picked  up  the  two  brass  idols  as  well  as  those  made 
of  clay,  carried  them  out  and  threw  them  into  the  deep  ditch 
close  to  the  wall  of  her  house.  Evening  devotion  followed 
and  we  went  to  rest. 

I  awoke  in  the  night  hearing  a  tussle  with  stools  and  chairs 
to  find  a  way  in  the  dark,  and  soon  heard  a  splashing  in  the 
water  of  the  ditch  outside.  Looking  about  me  in  the  room 
in  the  morning — there  on  the  floor,  leaning  against  the  mud 
wall  stood  the  gods.     The  brass  gods  were  covered  with 
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slime,  while  the  clay  gods  had  had  arms  and  even  heads 
melted  away  in  the  water — truly  a  sorry  looking  lot. 

But  this  victory  for  the  powers  of  darkness  was  but  tem- 
porary. Not  long  after,  these  false  gods  were  permanently 
dethroned.  — T.  E. 

21.  God  Giveth  Victory 
While  at  an  outstation  one  day,  I  became  much  interes- 
ted in  a  young    woman    who    came    to    get  help    with    a 
difficult  scripture  passage.      Seeing  my   interest,   the   Bible 
woman  told  me  that  the  girl  had  attended  our  mission  school 
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for  a  few  months,  when  she  was  about  fifteen  years  old. 
After  that  she  was  taken  home  to  be  married.  Her  husband 
was  a  soldier.  After  having  moved  to  his  home,  his  parents 
and  brothers  became  her  parents  and  brothers,  and  her  sis- 
ters-in-law also  became  her  sisters.  For  four  or  five  years 
nothing  was  heard  of  her.  Then  one  day  she  returned,  ask- 
ing for  a  catechism.  In  her  new  home  they  treated  her  most 
unkindly  and  had  burnt  all  her  books.  But  she  had  never 
forgotten  what  she  had  heard  at  school.  She  had  not  till 
now  been  allowed  to  go  out  on  the  street.     Being  the  third 
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son's  wife  and  the  youngest,  she  was  everybody's  servant. 
When  allowed  to  go  out  with  her  sister's  children,  she  never 
dared  stay  long,  and  made  use  of  this  chance  to  go  to  the 
mission  and  get  help  with  the  letters  that  she  did  not  know. 
In  this  way  she  managed  to  get  through  with  her  book.  She 
wanted  to  be  baptized.  Was  she  ready  for  this  step?  How 
about  her  heart  and  temper?  "God  has  changed  that.  How 
could  I  stand  to  live  with  my  parents  and  the  rest  of  them 
the  way  they  treat  me,  if  God  had  not  made  me  so  I  can  for- 
give whenever  they  hurt  me  and  be  strong  when  they  tempt 
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me  by  worshipping  the  housegods?  I  pray  Him  to  change 
their  hearts,  so  I  would  not  have  to  grind  flour  on  Sunday  but 
go  to  meeting,  and  that  He  give  me  strength  to  grind  Sun- 
day's flour  Saturday.  You  see  He  already  has  changed  their 
hearts,  for  as  soon  as  I  mentioned  that  I  would  like  to  be 
baptized  and  go  to  Sunday  meetings  and  visit  all  Sunday  with 
you,  they  said  I  might." 

Indeed,  God  has  shown  this  poor  girl  that  He  answers 
them  that  call  upon  Him  for  help.     Blessed  be  His  name. 

F.  M. 
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22.  A  Happy  School  Girl 
Some  years  ago,  the  daughter  of  an  old  evangelist  in  the 
Tengchow  district  came  with  her  parents  to  one  of  our 
first  annual  Bible  institutes  for  native  workers.  She  was  mar- 
ried into  a  heathen  home.  She  had  learned  only,  "Jesus  loves 
me,"  and  two  other  songs.  When  she  heard  of  this  coming 
Bible  study  course  at  Fancheng,  she  set  her  heart  on  going. 
She  worlced  early  and  late  to  get  ready.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment the  mother-in-law  refused.  She  then  "ko-tou"  ed,  wept 
and  pleaded  until  she  was  permitted  to  go.  Arrived  at  the 
school,  none  was  more  happy  than  she.  It  was  touching  to 
watch  her.     She  sang  her  songs,  and  told  how  she  had  been 


A   SHRINE  AND   A  WELL 


helped  by  them.  "You  do  not  know  how  they  comfort  my 
heart,  and  help  me  when  I  am  working,"  she  said.  God  was 
very  real  to  her.  She  rejoiced  to  get  more  knowledge  of  the 
way  to  heaven.  When  she  sang,  some  of  the  school  girls 
smiled.  "I  know  I  have  not  the  right  tune,"  said  she,  "but 
you  don't  know  how  good  it  does  my  heart  to  sing."  At  the 
close  of  the  course  several  were  baptized.  "Alas,"  she 
sighed,  "I  am  unworthy.  I  have  not  been  able  to  induce  my 
husband  or  my  mother-in-law  to  give  up  idol  worship!"  In 
May,  1913,  she  again  attended  a  Bible  institute.  This  time 
she  beamingly  reported  that  at  New  Year  there  had  been  no 
idol  worship  in  her  home.  Her  joy  was  contagious ;  she  sang 
and  prayed  and  read  every  minute.     Now  she  could  be  bap- 
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tized !  And  now  her  mother-in-law  was  quite  willing  to  let 
her  come  to  "learn  the  doctrine."  She  was  so  thankful  and 
joyous  at  the  prospect.  She  and  her  little  girl  were  baptized 
before  returning  home.  A  month  later  the  Savior  she  loved 
and  trusted  and  longed  to  serve,  took  her  to  be  with  Him. 
To  the  last  she  had  prayed  and  hoped  for  the  privilege  of 
becoming  a  Gospel  witness  and  worker.  But  the  Lord  had 
other  plans  for  her.  And  His  ways  and  thoughts  are  high- 
er than  ours.  — I,  G. 

23.  Rays  of  Light 
Even  little  children  give  evidence  of  having  a  sturdy  faith. 
A  nine-year  old  school  girl  at  Kwangchow  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  "ko-tou"  before  her  grandmother's  coffin  because, 
she  said,  the  catechism  forbade  worshiping  the  dead. 
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Mrs.  Hu  had  stayed  late  talking  to  me.  It  had  become 
quite  dark.  Knowing  how  timid  Chinese  women  are,  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  not  afraid. 

"No,"  she  said  quite  simply,  "God  is  with  me." 

Her  house  stood  by  itself  in  an  open  place.  There  were 
graves  all  around.  It  was  a  spot  rather  shunned  by  the  Chi- 
nese, for  there  might  be  wandering  spirits  about.  Here  she 
stayed  alone  much  of  the  time  when  her  husband  was  out 
selling  books. 

Truly,  is  it  not  worth  while  preaching  a  Savior  who  can 
put  such  courage  into  a  timid  woman? 
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The  Fu  family  of  Pao-tsekow,  a  Kvvangchow  outstation, 
had  made  use  of  the  outside  wall  of  a  temple  in  building  their 
little  mud  hut.  On  a  recent  visit  to  that  place,  I  found  that 
they  had  built  a  new  and  larger  house  entirely  separate  from 
the  temple. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Fu  said,  pointing  to  the  idols  in  the  temple, 
"We  didn't  want  to  live  together  with  them  any  more.  Since 
we  have  become  Christians,  we  have  been  able  to  save  enough 
to  build  a  new  house." 

I  remarked  on  their  fine  garden,  and  she  said,  "It  is  better 
than  ever  this  year.  It  seems  as  if  God  has  especially  pro- 
tected it."  — O.  T.  C. 

^  ;{;  5(; 

Mrs.  Cheng,  an  old  lady  of  seventy-four  and  a  strict 
vegetarian,  had  burnt  her  face  and  her  hands  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  atone  for  her  sins  and  obtain  peace.  Two  years 
ago  she  learned  to  know  Him  who  alone  can  give  peace.  She 
is  now  daily  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  to  all  with  whom 

she  comes  in  contact. 

*      *      * 

During  the  cattle  pest  last  summer,  one  of  the  Christians, 
at  Pening,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Shen,  made  a  vow  to  the 
Lord  that  if  his  cattle  all  got  well,  he  would  put  up  a  pulpit 
in  the  chapel  and  preach  the  Gospel  "without  pay"  for  three 
years.  The  cows  were  spared.  Mr,  Shen  has  provided  the 
pulpit  and  is  an  active  preacher,  — I.  G. 
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FORMER  MISSIONARIES 

Mr.  Ole  Nestegaard  Jr 1890—1900 

Mr.  Sigvald  Netland *    .      .      .  1890-tl896 

Mrs.    Bertine   Netland 1891-tl892 

Rev.  H.  N.  Running 1891—1908 

Mrs.  Hannah  R0nning 1891-tl907 

Mrs.  Thea  Landahl 1891-tl898 

Mrs.  Gidske  Himle 1895-tl898 

Mr.  E.  O.  B0EN 1896—1900 

Miss  Mariette  Fugleskjel 1897-tl899 

Mrs.  Nikoline  Daehlin 1898-+1906 

Dr.  Ragnhild  Bottner  (Mrs.  J.  A.  O.  Gotteberg)  1898—1899 

Dr.  I.  M.  J.  Hotvedt 1899—1908 

Mrs.  Laura  Hotvedt 1901—1907 

Rev.  Andrew  Martinson 1902-tl913 

Miss  Anna  Tjomsaas 1903—1907 

Mrs.  Birgit  Ekeland 1906-tl916 

Rev.  H.  J.  Thorpe 1907—1908 

Mrs.  Mabel  Thorpe 1907—1908 

Miss  Aase  Hagestande 1907 — 1915 

Mr.  J.  M.  O.  GuDAL 1908—1916 

Mrs.  Constance  Gudal 1908—1916 

Rev.  Lyder  Kristensen 1909-tl9l5 

Mrs.  Inger  Anna  Kristensen 1915 — 1917 

Miss  Elsa  Felland  (Mrs.  A.  E.  Armstrong)      .  1912—1915 

Rev.  George  O.  Lillegaard 1912 — 1915 

Rev.  Gynther  Storaasli  .        1914 — 1915 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Storaasli 1914 — 1915 

Miss  Anna  Running  (Mrs.  Lars  Hompland)   .  1914 — 1916 
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Nels  J.  Aadland,  born  December  30,  1881, 
Granite  Falls,  Minn.;  parents,  Jacob  and  Caro- 
line O. ;  attended  Northwestern  Luth.  Bible 
School,  Belgrade.  Minn.,  1901-1903;  Augsburg 
Seminary,  1903-1906  (C.  T.)  ;  Minnesota  Col- 
lege, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1907-1910;  Minnesota 
University,  1916;  Hartford  Seminary,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1916-1917;  ordained  1910;  came  to  China 
1910;  Sinveh,  Honan,  1910-1916;  in  U.  S.  A., 
1916-1917;  Hsinveh,  1917—.  Married  Marie 
Johnson  1910. 


Mrs.  Marie  Aadland,  born  December  28, 
1882,  near  Benson,  Minn.;  parents,  Wilhelm  and 
Hilda  Johnson;  attended  Oak  Grove  Lutheran 
Ladies'  Seminarv,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  1906-1908; 
Bethesda  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1908-1909; 
Kennedv  School  of  Missions,  Hartford,  Conn., 
1916-1917;  came  to  China  1910. 


Albert  Anderson^  born  March  16,  1884, 
Kasson,  Minn.;  attended  Red  Wing  Seminarv, 
1905-1909,  and  1911-1913  (B.  A.);  came  to 
China  1913;  teacher,  Hauge  Academy,  Fan- 
cheng,  Hupeh,  1913 — .  Married  Viola  Henri- 
ette   Gullickson   1913. 


Mrs.  Viola  Henriette  Anderson,  born  Sep- 
tember 5,  1889,  Langford,  S.  D. ;  parents,  Gil- 
bert and  Clara  Gullickson;  attended  Langford 
H.  S.,  Langford,  S.  D. ;  Northern  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  (grad.  1910)  ; 
teacher;  came  to  China  1913. 
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Marie  Anderson,  born  March  30,  1870, 
Gran,  Hadeland,  Norway;  parents,  Anders  and 
Anne  Granshagen;  attended  Augustana  College, 
Canton,  S.  D.,  1893-1897;  Moody  Bible  Insti- 
tute, Chicago;  came  to  China  1897;  principal  of 
Luth.  H.  S.  for  Girls,  Sinyangchow,  Honan, 
1906 — ;  translated  Pontoppidan's  Epitome  into 
Chinese. 


Robert  Adolph  Anderson,  born  November 
27,  1877,  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D. ;  parents,  RoUuf 
A.  and  Anna;  attended  Red  Wing  Seminary, 
1892-1896  (absent  one  year)  ;  University  of  S. 
D.;  Rush  Medical  College  (M.  D.  1906)  ;  called 
to  China  1902  and  came  1907;  Fancheng,  Hu- 
peh,  1907-1913;  Bethesda  Hospital,  Siangj'ang, 
1913-1916;  in  U.  S.  A.,  1916—.  Married  Ida 
Nilsson  1912. 


Mrs.  Ida  Anderson,  born  March  17,  1882, 
Rcistanga,  Skane,  Sweden;  graduate  of  Elsa 
Borg's  "Bibelskole,"  Stockholm;  graduate  nurse; 
S.  M.  F.  Training  School,  1909-1910;  came  to 
China  1910. 


Oluf  Asper,  born  February  1,  1885,  Lincoln 
Co.,  S.  D. ;  parents,  August  and  Laura;  attended 
Augustana  College,  Canton,  S.  D.  (acad.)  1906- 
1910;  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  1910- 
1913  (B.  A.)  ;  U.  C.  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
1913-1916  (C.  T.);  came  to  China  1916; 
Kwangshan,  Honan.  Married  Phoebe  Laura 
Cartford  1916. 
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Mrs.  Phoebe  Laura  Asper,  born  May  20, 
1892,  Watertown,  S.  D. ;  parents,  Benjamin  H. 
and  Thora  Matilda  Cartford;  attended  Au- 
gustana  College,  Canton,  S.  D.  (Teach.  Cert., 
Music)  ;  came  to  China  1916. 


Olav  S.  Behrents,  born  1872,  Mandal,  Nor- 
way; attended  Red  Wing  Seminary;  University 
of  Chicago;  Rush  Medical  College  (M.  D. 
1903);  came  to  China  1903;  Kioshan,  Honan ; 
married  Susanna  Fortney  1902  (tl903)  ;  mar- 
ried Ida  M.  Johnson  1908. 


Mrs.  Ida  M.  Behrents,  born  1884,  Wood- 
ford, Wis.;  attended  Montevideo,  Minn.,  H.  S. 
(grad.  1907)  ;  came  to  China  1908. 


John  Marius  Bly,  born  November  11,  1885, 
Hardanger,  Bergen,  Norway;  parents,  Haldor 
M.  B.  and  Ingeleiv  (nee  Sexe)  ;  came  to  U.  S. 
1888;  attended  Sioux  Falls  Luth.  Normal,  1904; 
St.  Olaf  College,  1904-1912  (A.  B.) ;  U.  C. 
Seminary,  1912-1915  (C.  T.)  ;  Minnesota  Uni- 
versity; came  to  China  1915;  Lutheran  High 
School  for  Boys,  Sinyangchow,  Honan,  1918 — . 
Married   Minnie  Saboe   1918. 
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Mrs.  Minnie  Bly,  born  October  14,  1887, 
Carpenter,  S.  D. ;  parents,  John  C.  and  Mary 
Saboe;  attended  Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  D. ; 
State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  Luth. 
Normal  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  (grad.  1913)  ; 
teacher;  came  to  China  1915;  Sihsien,  Honan, 
1916-1918. 


Louis  Henry  Braafladt,  born  February 
26,  1885,  Belview,  Minn.;  parents,  Lars  E.  and 
Marie  (nee  Heier)  ;  attended  Mankato  H.  S., 
1900-1901 ;  Luther  College,  1901-1906  (A.  B.)  ; 
Luther  Seminary,  1906-1909;  Leipzig  University, 
Germany,  1910-1911;  Rush  Medical  College, 
1912-1916  (M.  Sc,  M.  D.);  ord.  1909;  pastor, 
Everett,  Wash.,  1909-1910,  and  1911-1912;  as- 
sistant in  Pathology,  Rush  Medical  College, 
1915-1916; 'author  of  "The  Sensibility  of  the 
Gastric  Mucosa";  came  to  China  1916;  Kwang- 
chow,  Honan,  1917-1918;  prof,  in  Pathology  at 
Shantung  Christian  University,  Tsinanfu,  China, 
1918—.     Married   Anna  Josephine  Olsen    1911. 


Mrs.  Anna  Josephine  Braafladt,  born  Jan- 
uary 27,  1889,  Belview,  Minn.;  parents.  Chris- 
tian and  Anna  Marie  (nee  Sivesind)  Olsen;  at- 
tended Lutheran  Normal  School,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.,   1905-1908;  came  to  China  1916. 


Olaf  F.  Braaten,  born  January  27,  1885, 
B0,  Nedre  Telemarken,  Norway;  parents,  Folk- 
vard  O.  and  Aslaug;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1904; 
attended  Concordia  College,  1905-1910;  U.  C. 
Seminary  1910-1913  (C.  T.)  ;  ord.  1913;  came 
to  China  1913;  Juning,  Honan.  Married  Clara 
Mathilde  Hagen  1911. 
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Mrs.  Clara  Mathilde  Braaten,  born 
August  31,  1887,  Lake  Park,  Minn.:  parents, 
Hans  T.  and  Caroline  Hagen;  attended  Moor- 
head  State  Normal,  1905-1907;  Concordia  Col- 
lege,   1908-1909;   teacher;  came   to   China    1913. 


EiNAR  BoRG  Breen,  born  May  30,  1878,  Hof, 
So!0r,  Norway;  parents,  Edward  and  Kaia  (nee 
Borg)  ;  attended  "middelskolen",  1897-1900; 
"den  tekniske  skole",  Horten,  1900-1903;  learned 
ship-drafting,  1903-1904;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1904; 
teacher,  1905-1907;  St.  Olaf  College,  1907-1908; 
U.  C.  Seminary,  1908-1911  (C.  T.)  ;  ord.  and 
called  to  China,  1911;  Chengyang,  Honan.  Mar- 
ried Clara  Margaret  Breen   1911. 


Mrs.  Clara  Margaret  Breen,  born  July  10, 
1890,  Hurley,  S.  D. ;  parents,  Lauritz  and  Ma- 
rie (nee  Knutson)  Breen;  attended  Luth.  Bible 
School,  Wahpeton,  N.  D.,  1906-1907;  came  to 
China  1911. 


Olive  Therese  Christensen,  born  Septem- 
ber 12,  1887,  Genesee,  Idaho;  parents,  Nehem 
and  Elsa  (nee  Felland)  ;  attended  Wilbur  H.  S., 
1904-1907;  Pacific  Luth.  Academy,  1907-1909; 
University  of  Washington,  1910;  teacher.  Pacific 
Luth.  Academy,  1909-1913;  came  to  China  1913; 
Kwangchow,  Honan. 
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Ingvald  Daehlin,  born  September  23,  1873, 

Lunner,    Hadeland,    Norway;   parents,   Ole   and 

Ingeborg  (nee  Bolken)  ;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1894; 

attended    Argvle,    Wis.,    common    school,    1894- 

1895;  U.  C.  Seminary,  1895-1898  (C.  T.) ;  ord. 

1898;  came  to  China  (under  "Amerikansk-norsk 

uth.     Kina-missionsselskap")      1898;     Hankow, 

Hupeh,    1898-1903;    attended    U.    C.    Seminary, 

1904-1905;    "Menighetsfakultetet",    Christiania, 

Norway,  1914-1915;  pastor,  Montevideo,  Minn., 

1905-1906;  principal  Luth.  High  School  for  Boys, 

Sinyangchow,  Honan,  1907-1918;  author  of  "The 

United   Norw.  Luth.    Mission   Field  in   China," 

ated  Luther's  Small   Catechism,    1913;   Sverdrup's   Epitome, 

ed  Nikoline  Dahl  1898  (11906)  ;  Emma  Caroline  Hasle  1907. 


Mrs.  Emma  Caroline  Daehlin^  born  August 
23,  1875,  Norway;  parents,  August  and  Julie 
Hasle;  attended  common  schools  at  Vaaler, 
Smaalenene,  and  city  schools  of  Christiania;  busi- 
ness training;  came  to  China  1907. 


Inga  Berthine  Dvergsness,  born  March  3, 
1880,  Rand0sund,  Kristiansand,  Norway;  par- 
ents, Bernt  T.  and  Ingeborg  (nee  Johannessen)  ; 
attended  public  schools  in  Norway;  came  to  U. 
S.  A.  1908;  attended  Madison  Normal  School; 
Maywood  Seminary;  and  Deaconess  Home,  Chi- 
cago, 1909-1914  (grad.);  came  to  China  1914; 
Suiping,   Honan. 


Odd  Eckfelt,  born  December  27,  1886, 
Christiania,  Norway;  parents,  Fredrik  Emil  and 
Anna  Margrete  (nee  Nielsen)  ;  attended  "Chris- 
tiania kathedralskole"  1892-1898;  Christiania 
Waisenhus,  1898-1903;  Luther  College,  1905- 
1907,  and  1908-1910  (A.  B.)  ;  Rush  Medical 
College,  1912-1916  (M.  D.)  ;  came  to  China 
1916;  Siangvang,  Hupeh.  Married  Alice  May 
Sowerbv  1918. 
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Mrs.  Alice  May  Eckfelt,  born  April  9, 
1894,  Taiyuanfu,  Shansi,  China;  parents,  Arthur 
and  Louisa  (nee  Clayton)  Sowerby ;  attended 
Tientsin  Foreign  School,  1907-1908;  Waltham- 
stone  Hall,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  England,  1910- 
1912;  taught  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai's  daugh- 
ters for  three  years;  teacher  Girls'  Normal 
School,  Peking;  Anglican  Girls'  School. 


T0NNES  Ekeland,  born  April  22,  1878,  Flek- 
kcfjord,  Kristiansand,  Norway;  parents,  Lars  T. 
and  Abel  (nee  Andersen)  ;  came  to  U.  S.  A. 
1888;  attended  U.  C.  Seminary,  1895-1899;  St. 
Olaf  College,  1899-1903  (B.A.)  ;  U.  C.  Semi- 
nary, 1903-1906  (C.  T.);  ord.  and  called  to 
China,  1906;  Juning,  Honan,  1906-1911;  Cheng- 
yang,  Honan,  1911-1913;  in  America,  1913-1914; 
Kioshan,  Honan,  1914-1917;  principal  Luth.  Bi- 
ble School,  Sinyangchow,  Ho.,  1917 — .  Married 
Birgit  Lappegaard  1904  (tl916)  ;  Gudrid  Jo- 
sephine Lundeby  1918. 


Mrs.  Gudrid  Josephine  Ekeland,  born 
January  29,  1889,  Pekin,  N.  D. ;  parents,  Ibra- 
him Livius  and  Jensine  (nee  Jensen)  Lundeby; 
attended  High  School,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D., 
1905-1906;  N.  W.  Polytechnic  Institute,  London, 
England,  1906;  Oak  Grove  Luth.  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary, Fargo,  N.  D.,  1907-1909,  1910-1912;  State 
Normal,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  1912-1914;  Norw. 
Luth.  Deac.  Hosp.,  Minneapolis,  1914-1915; 
Teacher  public  school,  1909-1910;  in  charge 
Bethesda  Homes  Orphanage,  1912;  came  to 
China  1915;  L.  B.  M.,  Suichovv,  Honan,  1916- 
1918. 
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Gabriel  Nathanael  Fedde, 
born  September  4,  1884,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  parents,  Gabriel  and 
Marie;  attended  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic schools;  Boys'  High  School; 
St.  Olaf  College,  1908  (B.  S.)  ; 
Cornell  U.  Med.  College,  1912 
(M.  D.)  ;  came  to  China  1914; 
Kioshan,  Honan.  Married 
Helen  Halvorsen  1914. 

Mrs.  Helen  Fedde,  born 
December  30,  1884,  Grimstad, 
Norway;  parents,  J0rgen  and 
Helene  Halvorsen;  attended 
Brooklyn  public  schools;  came 
to  China  1914. 


Else  Marie  Fredricksen,  born  May  20, 
1874,  S0ndre  Land,  Norway;  parents,  Fredrick 
and  Martha;  attended  public  schools  in  Norway; 
St.  Ansgar  Seminary,  Iowa,  1899;  Norwegian 
Deaconess  Home,  Chicago,  1902-1905;  came  to 
China  1905;  Juning,  Honan. 


John  Bastian  Severin  Grindvik,  born  Sep- 
tember 22.  1878,  Skodje,  N.  S0ndm0r,  Norway; 
parents,  Simon  G.  and  Ane  Marie  (nee  Hel- 
sem)  ;  attended  Framnes  "missionsskole",  1903- 
1907;  came  to  America  1907;  attended  U.  C. 
Seminary,  1908-1911  (C.  T.)  ;  ord.  and  called  to 
China,  1911;  Juning,  Honan.  Married  Oline 
Martine  Sandven   1911. 
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Mrs.  Oline  Grindvik,  born  June  10,  1883, 
Sandven,  Hardanger,  Norway;  parents,  Torger 
and  Ingeborg  Sandven;  attended  Framnes  "ung- 
domsskole",  1906;  C.  I.  M.  Training  School, 
London,  England,  1910-1911;  came  to  China 
1911. 


Ida  Christine  Gr0seth,  born  September  11, 
1872,  Turner,  S.  D. ;  parents,  John  and  Johanna; 
attended  Vermilion  University,  S.  D.,  1880-1881; 
Augustana  College,  Canton,  S.  D.,  1892-1893 
(acad.)  ;  Madison  Normal  School,  Madison, 
Minn.,  1900-1901;  came  to  China  1901;  Teng- 
chovv,   Honan,   1913. 


August  Wm.  Haugan,  born  April  8,  1886, 
Mosviken,  N.  Indherred,  Norwaj^;  parents,  Seve- 
rin  H.  and  Marie  (nee  Lorentsen)  ;  came  to  U. 
S.  A.  1904;  attended  Concordia  College,  1905- 
1911;  U.  C.  Seminary,  1911-1914  (C.  T.)  ;  ord. 
and  called  to  China  1914;  Loshan,  Honan. 
Married  Josephine  Robertson  1914. 


Mrs.  Josephine  Haugan,  born  June  2,  1890, 
Lac  qui  Parle  Co.,  Minn.;  parents,  Tollef  and 
Juline  Robertson;  attended  Mahnomen  H.  S.; 
Concordia  College,  1911-1912;  came  to  China 
1914. 
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Oscar  Olavus  Hellestad,  born  January  11, 
1881,  Scandinavia,  Wis.;  parents,  Christian  and 
Karen  (nee  J^rgensen)  ;  attended  Scandinavia 
Academy,  1896-1901;  St.  Olaf  College,  1901- 
1905  (A.  B.)  ;  U.  C.  Seminary,  1905-1908  (C. 
T.)  ;  ord.  and  called  to  China,  1908;  Kioshan, 
Honan,  1908-1913;  principal  Luth.  H.  S.  for 
Boys,  Sinvangchow,  Honan,  1913-1916;  in  U.  S. 
A.  1916-1917;  Suiping,  Honan,  1917—.  Married 
Mina  Jordeth-Nold    1913. 

Mrs.  Mina  Hellestad,  born  November  12, 
1876,  Trysil,  Norway;  parents,  Engebregt  O. 
and  Johanna  (nee  Floden)  Jordeth;  came  to  U. 
S.  A.  1882;  attended  Lebanon  H.  S.,  Lebanon, 
S.  D.,  1895-1897;  teacher  in  public  schools  of 
S.  D.,  1897-1903;  Augustana  College,  Canton, 
S.  D.,  1903-1904;  teacher  S.  D.,  1904-1907;  mar- 
ried to  Florian  M.  Nold  1905  (tl906)  ;  at- 
tended St.  Olaf  College,  1907-1910  (A.  B.)  ; 
came  to  China  1910;  teacher,  Unity  School, 
Kikungshan,  Honan,  1910-1914. 

Th.  Himle,  born  October  11,  1858,  Voss, 
Norway;  parents.  Odd  Nilsen  and  Ragnhild  E. 
(nee  Hjelle)  ;  attended  Voss  "Isrerskole",  1873- 
1875;  teacher,  1875-1885;  came  to  U.  S.  A. 
1885;  attended  Red  Wing  Seminary,  1887-1889 
(C.  T.);  ord.  1889;  pastor,  Taylor,  1889-1894; 
attended  Minnesota  University,  1894-1895;  came 
to  China  1895;  Fancheng,  Hupeh,  1895-1903; 
Sinyeh,  Honan,  1903-1905,  and  1907-1909;  pas- 
tor, Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A.,  1912—;  prof, 
theology.  Red  Wing  Seminary,  1907,  1911-12; 
author  of  "Guds  veie  med  et  gjenstridigt  folk" 
(the  Boxer  uprising)  1902;  "Hauge  Synodes 
missionsmark"  1904;  edited  "Evangeliets  Seier",  1916;  returned  to  China 
1917;  Sinyeh,  Honan.  Married  Gidske  Sigmundstad  1889  (tl895)  ; 
Alma  Carlson    1898. 


Mrs.  Alma  Himle,  born  March  23,  1870, 
Vestergotland,  Sweden;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1887; 
completed  a  course  in  nursing,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  attended  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chi- 
cago; came  to  China  in  the  Swedish  American 
Missionary  Covenant,   1897. 
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MiNA  HjELDNESS,  born  April  27,  1888,  Bel- 
view,  Minn.;  parents,  Anders  and  Christie  (nee 
Fjaerlid)  ;  attended  Luth.  Normal  School,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  1904-1907:  Office  Training  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1911-1912;  came  to  China 
1916;  Sihsien,  Honan. 


Olive  Hodnefield,  born  September  29,  1865, 
Rennes0,  Stavanger,  Norway;  parents,  Johan  I. 
and  Gunhild  (nee  Olsen)  ;  came  to  U.  S.  A. 
1873;  attended  Breckenridge  Institute,  Decorah, 
Iowa,  1882;  Clear  Lake  H.  S.,  1883-1884;  Des 
Moines  Academ}',  1885;  Iowa  State  Normal, 
1885-1888;  Deaconess  Home,  Minneapolis, 
1890;  teacher;  came  to  China  1893;  principal, 
Concordia  Middle  School,  Fancheng,  Hupeh. 


George  Olaf  Holm,  born  February  5,  1885, 
Christiania,  Norway;  parents,  Nils  Nilsen  and 
Mathea  (nee  Paulsen)  ;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1903; 
attended  Wahpeton  Luth.  Bible  School,  1904- 
1906  (C.  T.)  ;  State  School  of  Science,  Wahpe- 
ton, 1907-1909;  came  to  China  1910;  Pingshi, 
Honan,  1910-1913;  Tsaoyang,  Hupeh,  1913-14; 
returned  to  U.  S.  A. ;  attended  U.  C.  Seminary, 
1914-1916  (C.  T.);  ord.  1916;  returned  to 
China  1916;  Cheng^ang,  Honan.  Married  Lena 
Alvilde  Rygh  1911. 


Mrs.  Lena  Alvilde  Holm^  born  October  7, 
1883,  Pope  Co.,  Minn.;  parents,  Elias  and 
Olava  (nee  Aus)  Rvgh;  attended  Wahpeton 
Luth.  Bible  School  (grad.  1907)  ;  Swedish  Hos- 
pital Training  School  for  Nurses  (grad.  1910)  ; 
came  to  China  1910. 
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Berthina  Sophie  Horvik,  born  August  31, 
1887,  Fosston,  Minn.;  parents,  Knut  and  Syn- 
neva;  attended  Concordia  College  (grad.,  paro- 
chial course,  1910)  ;  Deaconess  Hospital,  Chi- 
cago (grad.  1917);  came  to  China  1917;  Kio- 
shan,  Honan. 


Christine  Louise  Johnsen,  born  March  5, 
1872,  Tj0ttag,  Helgeland,  Norway;  parents, 
Johan  and  Maren;  attended  Helgelands  "Amts- 
skole",  1895;  Deaconess  Home  and  Hospital, 
Chicago,  1900-1903;  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
1914;  came  to  China  1905;  Kioshan,  Honan, 
1905-1912;   Chengyang,   Honan,    1914—. 


Agnes  Margaret  Kittelsby,  born  August 
19,  1880,  Calmar,  Iowa;  parents,  Andrew  and 
Marie;  attended  public  school  of  Calmar,  Iowa; 
St.  Olaf  Academy;  St.  Olaf  College  (B.  A. 
1900)  ;  University  of  Wis.  (Eng.  Course)  ; 
teacher,  St.  Ansgar  Academy,  Waldorf  College, 
Augustana  College  (Canton,  S.  D.),  St.  Olaf 
College;  came  to  China  1914;  teacher.  Unity 
School,  Kikungshan,  Honan. 


Martha  Kulberg,  born  January  10,  1880, 
Drammen,  Norway;  parents,  J0rgen  and  Jo- 
hanna; attended  Norwegian  Women's  Red  Cross 
Association's  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Nor- 
way (grad.  1900)  ;  Union  Missionary  Training 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (grad.  1911)  ;  came  to 
China  1912;  Kioshan,  Honan. 
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Nikolai  Astrup  Larsen,  born  July  13,  1878, 
Decorah,  Iowa;  parents  Lauritz  and  Ingeborg 
(nee  Astrup)  ;  attended  Luther  College,  1888- 
1896  (A.  B.);  Luther  Seminary,  1897-1900  (C. 
T.)  ;  ord.  1900;  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis, 
1901;  California  University,  1910;  pastor,  Brice- 
lyn,  1900-1901;  Fessenden,  N.  D.,  1902-1903- 
Minot,  N.  D.,  1903-1911  ;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  1911- 
1913;  came  to  China  1913;  supt.  of  Lutheran 
Synod  Mission,  1914-1917;  Kwangchow,  Honan, 
191-1 — .  Married  Thora  L.  Ylvisaker  1904 
(tl910);   Marie  Weltzin    1912. 


Mrs.  Anne  Marie  Larsen,  born  August  1, 
1885,  Mayville,  N.  D. ;  parents,  Joachim  Fred- 
rick and  Trine  Weltzin;  attended  State  Normal, 
Mayville,  N.  D.,  1900-1905;  teacher,  Hillsboro, 
N.  D.,  1905-1906;  Devils  Lake,  N.  D.,  1906- 
1908;  Mayville,  1908-1911;  Seattle,  1911-1912; 
came  to  China   1913. 


Carl  W.  Landahl,  born  June  3,  1870,  S0r- 
asen,  Sexdeega,  Sweden;  parents,  Carl  Carlson 
and  Anna  Katarina;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1889;  at- 
tended Red  Wing  Seminary,  1891-1895;  ord. 
1904;  came  to  China  1895;  Taipingtien,  Hupeh, 
1896-1903;  in  U.  S.  A.,  1903-1904;  Taipingtien, 
1904-1915;  in  U.  S.  A.,  1915-1916;  Taipingtien, 
1916-1917;  supt.  of  Mission,  1917—;  Kikung- 
shan,  Honan,  1918 — .  Married  Thea  Running 
1897    (tl898);  Alice  Holmberg  1899. 


Mrs.  Alice  Landahl,  born  1879,  Helsing- 
borg,  Sweden;  parents,  Gustaf  and  Amanda 
(nee  Tylen)  Holmberg;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1889; 
attended  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  111.; 
completed  a  course  in  nursing  at  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  Chicago;  attended  Missio- 
nary Training  School  and  Home,  School,  and 
City  Missions,  New  York;  came  to  China  1898. 
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Anne  Lie,  born  June  28,  1877,  B0,  Telemar- 
ken,  Norway;  parents,  John  K.  and  Aaste  G. ; 
attended  Luth.  Normal  School,  Madison,  Minn., 
1901-1903;  came  to  China  1904;  Taipingtien, 
Hupeh. 


Karl  Andreas  Olsen  Lil- 
LEBERGEN,  born  October  5,  1887, 
Ytre  Arne,  Bergen,  Norway; 
parents,  Ole  and  Anna;  attended 
Framnes  "ungdomskole",  1906- 
1907;  The  Norwegian  Deacon 
School,  1907-1912  (grad.)  ;  came 
to  China  1913.  Married  Hed- 
vig  Klara  Johanna  Kvamme 
1913;  Kioshan,  Honan,  1913. 

Mrs.  Hedvig  Klara  Johan- 
na LiLLEBERGEN,  born  Febru- 
ary 27,  1888,  Ytre  Arne,  Ber- 
gen, Norway;  parents,  Karl  and 
Johanna  Kvamme;  attended 
Framnes  "ungdomsskole",  1912- 
1913;  came  to  China  1913. 


Flora  Moe,  born  August  29,  1881,  La  Grange, 
111.;  parents,  Ivar  and  Emilie  Moe;  attended 
high  school  in  Christiania,  Norway;  business 
college;  Deaconess  Home,  Chicago,  111.  (com- 
pleted course);  came  to  China  1911;  Sinyang- 
chow,  Honan. 
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Mrs.  Anna  Martinson,  born  September  18, 
1868,  in  Polk  Co.,  Iowa.  Her  parents  were 
Halvor  and  Kari  Hauge.  On  May  17,  1900, 
she  was  married  to  Rev.  A.  Martinson,  who 
went  to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1902.  Since 
his  death  in  1913  Mrs.  Martinson  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  American  School,  but  most  of 
the  time  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  among 
Chinese  women  and  children  on  the  Kikungshan. 


Bertin  Nels  Nelson,  born  April  9,  1888, 
Eagle  Grove,  Iowa;  parents,  Daniel  and  Anna; 
Attended  Waldorf  College,  1905-1909;  St.  Olaf 
College,  1910-1911;  U.  C.  Seminary,  1914-1917 
(C.  T.);  ord.  1917;  came  to  China  1917; 
Loshan,   Honan, 


Daniel  Nelson,  born  April  10,  1853,  S0nd- 
hordland,  Bergen,  Norway;  parents,  Sigbj^rn 
Leite  and  Ingeborg  Serina  (nee  Leite)  ;  came  to 
U.  S.  A.  1882;  attended  Augsburg  Seminary, 
1889-1890;  came  to  China  1890;  Hankow,  Hu- 
peh,  1890-1900;  U.  S.  A.,  1900-1902;  Sinvang- 
chow,  Honan,  1902-1909;  U.  S.  A.,  1909-1911; 
Sinyangchow,  Honan,  1911 — ;  supt.  of  Ameri- 
can Luth.  Mission,  1911-1917.  Married  Anna 
Karine  Sandvig  1878. 


Mrs.  Anna  Karine  Nelson,  born  September 
22,  1854,  Sandvik,  Sveen,  Norway;  parents,  Pe- 
der  and  Engebregta  (nee  Aslagsen)  Mikkelsen ; 
attended  "folkeskolen"  1862-1869;  came  to  U.  S. 
A.  1882;  came  to  China  1890. 
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Hans  Martin  Nesse,  born  June  6,  1881, 
Finnaas,  S.  S^ndhordland,  Norway;  parents, 
Hans  Engebregtsen  and  Marie  Gurine  (nee  Ol- 
sen)  ;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1899;  attended  Pleasant 
View  College,  1903-1907;  U.  C.  Seminary,  1907- 
1910  (C.  T.);  ord.  1910;  came  to  China  1910; 
Kioshan,  Honan,  1910-1912;  Suiping,  Honan, 
1912-1918.     xMarried  Danielle  Johannessen  1913. 


Mrs.  Danielle  Nesse,  born  February  28, 
1881,  Finnaas,  Norway;  parents,  Daniel  and 
Mette  Kristine  Johannessen;  entered  Deaconess 
Home,  Christiania,  1901  (completed  course)  ; 
nurse,  Bergen,  Norway,  1903-1909;  came  to 
China  1909;  N.  M.  S.,  Yiyang,  Hunan,  1903- 
1913. 


Mrs.  Oline  Netland,  born  December  26, 
1864,  Nicollet,  Minn.;  parents,  Haakon  and 
A.malie  Hermansen;  attended  public  schools; 
Deaconess  Hospital;  came  to  China  1892;  was 
married  to  Sigvald  Netland  1894  (tl896)  ;  Kio- 
shan, Honan;  U.  S.  A.  1916—. 


Anna  Karina  Nielsen  Wee,  born  Decem- 
ber 15,  1876,  Wee,  Etne,  Norway;  parents,  Niels 
and  Kari  Wee;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1893;  gradu- 
ated nurse  from  Norw.  Luth.  Deaconess  Home, 
Chicago,  1906;  came  to  China  1906;  Fancheng, 
Hupeh,   1906-1915;  Siangyang,   1915—. 
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Carrie  Olson,  born  July  20,  1879,  Roland, 
Iowa;  parents,  Ludvig  and  Kari;  graduated  from 
Iowa  State  Normal  1904;  taught  in  public 
schools  of  Iowa;  came  to  China  1910;  Fancheng, 
Hupeh,  1910-1913;  Unitv  School,  Kikungshan, 
Honan,  1913-1914;  Fancheng,  1914-1917;  U.  S. 
A.,   1917—. 


Ingeborg  Pederson,  born  March  17,  1868, 
Meraker,  Norway;  parents,  Emanuel  M.  and 
Mali  (nee  Johansen)  ;  attended  public  schools, 
U.  S.  A.;  Deaconess  Home  and  Hospital,  Min- 
neapolis, (grad.);  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  Hospi- 
tal; Beloit  Children's  Home,  1897;  came  to 
China   1898;  Kioshan,   Honan. 


Therese  Petersen,  born  August  6,  1876, 
Egersund,  Norway;  parents,  Carl  Gustav  and 
Gurine  (nee  T^nnesen)  ;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1887; 
graduated  from  Chicago  Grammar  School,  Chi- 
cago Business  College,  and  Moody  Bible  Insti- 
tute; attended  Jewell  Luth.  College,  1907-1908; 
came  to  China  1908;  Fancheng,  Hupeh,  1908; 
Tsiho,  1909-1910;  Taipingtien,  1910-1916;  U. 
S.   A.,    1916-1917;   Taipingtien,    1917—. 


Ingeborg  G.  Richardson,  born  April  4,  1885, 
Huxley,  Iowa;  parents,  Henry  and  Gertrude; 
attended  the  public  schools  near  Huxley,  Iowa; 
came  to  China  1916;  matron,  Unity  School, 
Kikungshan,    Honan. 
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Thone  Sandland^  born  Aug.  18,  1882,  Han- 
ley  Falls,  Minn.;  parents,  Knut  S.  Sandland  and 
wife;  attended  Grand  Forks  College,  1904-1906; 
Deaconess  Hospital,  Chicago,  1909-1912;  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  1912  (summer)  ;  Chicago  The- 
ological Seminary,  1912-1913;  came  to  China 
1913;  Chengyanghsien,  Honan. 


Casper  C.  Skinsness,  born  December  29, 
1886,  Mandal,  Kristiansand,  Norway;  parents. 
Christian  Christiansen  and  Olene  (nee  Jensen)  ; 
attended  Mandal  "middelskole",  1897-1901; 
came  to  U.  S.  A.  1907;  attended  St.  Olaf  Col- 
lege, 1907-1909;  U.  C.  Seminary,  1909-1910  (C. 
T.);  Loyola  Univ.,  1910-1914  (M.  D.)  ;  intern, 
Chicago  Deaconess  Hospital,  1914-1915;  ord. 
1915;  came  to  China  1915;  Kikungshan,  Honan, 
1915-1916;  Sinyangchow,  Honan,  1916-1917;  Yi- 
vang,  Hunan,  1917-1918;  Kwangchow,  Honan, 
1919—.      Married    Mathilde   Olsen    1915. 


Mrs.  Mathilde  Skinsness^  born  February 
14,  1887,  Kristiansand,  Norway;  parents,  F.  A. 
Olsen  and  Yanna;  attended  Kristiansand  Tech- 
nical School,  1900-1902;  Kristiansand  Commer- 
cial School,  1902-1903;  Norwegian  Luth.  Dea- 
coness Hospital,  1912-1915;  came  to  China  1915. 


Knut  S0rensen  Stokke^  born  November  15, 
1858,  Indfjorden,  Romsdalen,  Norway;  parents, 
S0ren  K.  and  Marit  (nee  Olsen)  ;  attended 
Romsdalen  "folkeh0iskole";  Ahlberg's  "missions- 
skole",  0rebro,  Sweden,  1885-1886;  evangelist, 
1886-1890;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1891;  attended 
Augsburg  Seminary  1893;  in  Norway,  1893- 
1894;  attended  Weidner's  Seminary,  Chicago, 
1894-1895;  came  to  China  1896;  Urga,  Mon- 
golia, 1896-1897;  Juning,  Honan,  1898-1915; 
supt.  of  A.  L.  M.,  7  years;  ord.  1900;  Kioshan, 
Honan,  1917 — .  Married  Marie  Leithauser 
1900. 
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Mrs.  Marie  Stokke,  born  April  15,  1862, 
Elberfeld,  Germany;  parents,  Louis  Heinrich 
and  Bertha  Johanna  Leithauser;  early  trainin^r 
in  Germany;  kindergarten  and  missionary  train- 
ing in  U.  S.  A. ;  attended  Bethany  Institute,  New- 
York,  1889-1891  ;  Training  School  for  Christian 
Workers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1892-1896;  entered  the 
Kaiser  Augustus  Hospital,  Berlin,  Germany  (for 
training),    1897;  came  to   China   1897. 


Christian  Stokstad,  born  April  14,  1876, 
Stoughton,  Wis.;  parents,  Even  L.  and  Sina; 
attended  Madison  Normal  School,  Madison, 
Minn.;  St.  Olaf  College,  1897-1905  (B.  A.); 
came  to  China  1907;  teacher,  Hauge  Academy, 
Fancheng,  Hupeh,  1907-1917;  ord.  1911;  U.  S. 
A.    1917—.      Married   Elsie   Olson    1911. 


Mrs.  Elsie  Stokstad,  born  December  10, 
1883,  Roland,  Iowa;  parents,  Ludvig  and  Kari 
Olson;  attended  Roland  H.  S. ;  Iowa  State 
Normal,  1905-1907;  teacher  in  public  schools; 
came  to  China  1909. 


Edward  S0vik,  born  March  20,  1883,  Indre 
Romsdalen,  Norway;  parents,  Anders  E.  and 
Gjertrud  (nee  Jakobsen)  ;  came  to  U.  S.  A. 
1903;  attended  Augustana  College,  Canton, 
S.  D.,  1903-1908;  St.  Olaf  College,  1908-1911 
(A.  B.);  U.  C.  Seminary,  1911-1914  (C.  T.)  ; 
ord.  1914;  came  to  China  1914;  Sinyangchow, 
Honan.   Married  Anna  Mathilde  Tenwick  1916. 
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Mrs.  Anna  Mathilde  S0vik,  born  July  27, 
1879,  Lysaker,  Norway;  parents,  Anders  and 
Mathea  (nee  Negaard)  Tenwick;  attended  Paci- 
fic Luth.  Academy,  1898-1900;  University  of 
Washington;  teacher.  Pacific  Luth.  Academy, 
1901-1913;  came  to  China  1913;  Kwangchow, 
Honan,   1913-1915. 


Erik  S0vik,  born  July  22,  1876,  Indre  Roms- 
dal,  Norway;  parents,  Anders  E.  and  Gjertrud 
(nee  Jacobsen)  ;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1894;  attend- 
ed U.  C.  Seminary,  1894-1900;  St.  Olaf  College, 
1900-1902  (A.  B.);  U.  C.  Seminary,  1902-1905 
(C.  T.);  Leipzig  University,  1911-1912;  ord. 
1905;  came  to  China  1905;  Hankow,  1905-1909; 
Sinyangchow,  Honan,  1910-1911;  prof.  theoL, 
Union  Luth.  Theol.  Sem.,  Shekow,  Hupeh, 
1913—;  supt.  A.  L.  M.,  1908-11 ;  author  "United 
Norw.  Luth.  Mission  Field  in  China"  (see  L 
Daehlin),   1911.     Married  Anna  Olson   1906. 


Mrs.  Anna  Eliza  S0vik,  born  1879,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  parents.  Christian  and  Susanna  Olson; 
attended  St.  Paul  H.  S. ;  Curtiss  Commercial 
College;  came  to  China  1906. 


Grace  S0derberg,  born  January  4,  1887, 
Adair  Co.,  Iowa;  parents,  Chas.  A.  and  Mary; 
attended  Bell  School;  Wayne  Normal;  North 
Park  College;  teacher;  came  to  China  1914; 
teacher.  Unity  School,  Kikungshan,  Honan. 
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Joseph  Tetlie,  born  May  18,  1888,  Dixon 
Co.,  Neb.;  parents,  Paul  H.  and  Gunhild;  at- 
tended St.  Olaf  College,  1905-1909  (A.  B.)  ; 
Oxford  University,  1910-1913  (B.  A.  Oxon.)  ; 
U.  C.  Seminary,  1913-1916  (C.  T.)  ;  ord.  1916; 
served  father's  pastorate,  Madison,  Minn.,  1916- 
1917;  came  to  China  1917;  Fancheng,  Hupeh, 
1919.     Married  Evelyn  Louise  Ytterboe  1917. 


Mrs.  Evelyn  Louise  Tetlie,  born  May  9, 
1889,  Northfield,  Minn.;  parents,  H.  T.  'and 
Elise  A.  (nee  Kittelsbv)  Ytterboe;  attended  St. 
Olaf  College,  1906-19i0  (B.  A.)  ;  St.  Olaf  Col- 
lege of  Music,  1910-1913  (grad.)  ;  teacher  of 
Music,  St.  Olaf  College,  1913-1917;  came  to 
China  1917. 


Agnes  Thonstad,  born  September  29,  1876, 
Canton,  S.  D. ;  parents,  Thore  J.  and  Lizzie 
(nee  Swerud)  ;  attended  "folkeskolen",  Norway, 
1884-1891;  Augustana  College,  Canton,  S.  D., 
1902-1906;  Spearfish  xNormal,  1915-1916;  came 
to  China  1907;  Juning,  Honan. 


Peter  Edward  Thorson,  born  January  26, 
1868,  Martell,  Wis.;  parents,  Stener  T.  and 
Trine  Andrea;  attended  River  Falls,  Wis.,  State 
Normal,  1885-1891;  Minnesota  University  1892- 
1895;  Luther  Seminarv,  1895-1898  (C.  T.)  ; 
ord.  1898;  pastor,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  1898-1907; 
Clifton,  Texas,  1907-1914;  teacher,  Clifton  Luth. 
College,  1907-1913;  came  to  China  1914; 
Kwangshan,  Honan,  1915-1916;  rector.  Unity 
School,  Kikungshan,  Honan,  1916-1918;  Tai- 
pingtien,  Hupeh,  1918 — .  Married  Clara  Tonette 
Nelson  1899  (tl908)  ;  Marian  Emilie  Hanson 
1909. 
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Mrs.  Marian  Emilie  Thorson,  born  Janu- 
ary 19,  1875,  Holbask,  Denmark;  parents,  Karl 
K.  and  Marie  Hansen;  attended  Knutsen's  Pri- 
vate Institute;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1896;  attended 
business  college,  Berlin,  Wis.;  grad.  nurse  from 
Milwaukee  County  Hospital  1902;  came  to 
China  1914. 


M.  GusTAV  Trygstao,  born  September  28, 
1879,  Stenkja^r,  Norway;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1881  ; 
attended  Red  Wing  Seminary,  1898-1905  (C. 
T. )  ;  came  to  China  1905;  Fancheng,  Hupeh, 
1905-1910;  Sinyeh,  1910-1911;  Fancheng,  1913—. 
Married   Christine   Sogge    1905. 


Mrs.  Christine  Trygstad,  born  April  21, 
1882,  Surendalen,  Norway;  parents,  J0rgen  and 
Brit  Sogge;  attended  Augustana  College,  Can- 
ton, S.  D. ;  Jewell  College,  Jewell,  Iowa;  teacher 
public  schools  of  S.  D.  4  years;  came  to  China 
1905. 


Kristofer  N.  Tvedt^  born  June  8,  1884,  Ber- 
gen, Norway;  parents,  N.  C.  T.  and  Anna  Jo- 
hanne  Vabeck  (nee  Thormodsaeter)  ;  attended 
"amtskole";  completed  a  course  on  the  ship 
"Bj0rgvin";  in  business,  Bergen,  Norway;  at- 
tended Kristiania  "diakonhjem",  1906-1908;  N. 
M.  S.  Mission  School's  "emisaerkursus",  1909- 
1910;  came  to  U.  S.  A.  1910;  Luther  Seminary, 
1911-1914  (C.  T.);  studied  medicine,  1913- 
1914;  ord.  1914;  came  to  China  1914;  Kikung- 
shan,  Honan,  1914-1915;  Sihsien,  1915—.  Mar- 
ried Clara  Mathca  Sethre. 
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]\Irs.  Clara  Mathea  Tvedt,  "born  April  7, 
1890,  Lanesboro,  Minn.;  parents,  H.  P.  and 
Caroline  (nee  Elstad)  Sethre;  attended  the  pub- 
lic school;  came  to  China  1914. 


Oscar  Rudolph  Wold,  born  August  11,  1874, 
St.  Peter,  Minn.;  parents.  Nils  W.  and  Cecilie 
Amalie;  attended  Red  Wing  Seminary,  1889- 
1891;  Concordia  College,  Moorhead.  1893-1894; 
Chicago  Luth.  Seminary,  1894-1898  (B.  D.)  ; 
ord.  1898;  came  to  China  1898;  Fancheng,  Hu- 
peh,  1898-1901;  Tsiho,  Hupeh,  1901-1905;  in 
U.  S.  A.,  1907-1909;  teacher.  Red  Wing  Semi- 
nary, 1907-1908;  Fancheng,  1910-1913;  pres. 
Union  Luth.  Theol.  Seminary,  Shekow,  Hupeh, 
1913—.     Married  Clara  Sophie  Simonsen   1898. 


Mrs.  Clara  Sophie  Wold,  born  1875,  Polk 
Co.,  Wis. ;  parents,  Amund  and  Anna  Simon- 
sen;  attended  Concordia  College;  teacher;  came 
to  China  1898. 


Sara  Amanda  Xavier,  born  Renville  Co., 
Minn.;  parents,  Nils  Paul  and  Amanda;  at- 
tended Ladies'  Seminary,  Red  Wing,  Minn.; 
Fannie  Paddock  Hospital,  Tacoma,  Wash.  (R. 
N.)  ;  came  to  China  1914;  Kwangchow,  Honan; 
U.  S.  A.  1917—. 
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